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tonottAC. 


T)o SAet)e-AtAit> tiA ti^ifleAnn comt^mm ah teAt^uAn so, 
te HionCAS 50 mbeit) s6 ’ha ** t)Ac sa beAwiAiH •’* *0010 
1 5COinHlt> AH “D^ARtA^AIS, AgtlS 1 JCOlHHlO HA J^^I-’^-ACCA . 
CA ceAHjA Arsa HASAt AgAiHo, Ajus cAr tfits’oe t)Hinn OeiC 

Hi 6 R‘t)AtA 6 A1SC1 ? CA *OAOiHe AHH, Agus IS 6 IS *06iC teo 
SHR RU’D 5 AH RAt AH J^-AHIA’DAC-^^HR ITOARR 1 tJ^AT), AX>eiRl' 0 , 

ctAoi’be teis ah ticRnieACc 1 ’SeAt>, Agus ^ah ccah^a hA 
tlCRI'OeACC A ttHSglHC AR AOH CSIACC ! CA *OHt AHIH-OA 
HAtGASAC AR AH ‘OReAm SAH. 1S 6 aCCA 6 AH COHgHArfl AH 
$RAH1A’0A<i •00 tuCC fO^lUHIA HA CeAHJAH AgUS *00 tUCC 
t 6 i$ce HA ticRi*OeA<iCA. Hi congHAtfi 50 "oci 1 I OmeAHH 
CUtAlt HASAi *00 SHIAOlHeArfl AtUlHH, A 6 IS HlO SHlAOlHeATTl 
AtUlHH A tOICteAR 50 H11H1C te CUtAlC glObAtAt $RAH*0A *00 

Chr HiHie ! “ Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile 

dulci I 


SeATiOiT) 0 riHAll^in 

A5 1TIH1$ HuA-OAC 'OOHl 
*1 La ’te iDRlJOe IH'OIU AgAtHH. 


1934. 
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GRAMMAR OF MODERN IRISH 


PART I. 

PHONOLOGY. 

I. —The mod. I, alphabet has 18 letters :—a, e, i, o, ti 
(vowels) ; b, c, ■o, p, 5 , b, t, m, ti, p, s, c (consonants). 
These 18 symbols have to represent 101 sounds. These 
sounds are ;— 

A.—Simple Vowels (24) :— 1 ® a, o, u, e, 1 (short — 
A, 0 , u being broad, e, 1 being slender) ; the obscure 
vowel is represented by e ; a, slightly different from 
A. 2 ® 6 , u, e, ? ; 4 (long variety of last a in 1 ®). 

3® A, 0 , u, e, 1 ; a— all nasal, 4° The modified vowels:— 

d, a (slender) ; a (broad e) ; y (broad 1 ), 5® Ulster 

with unrounded lips. 

II. —Exx. of the Simple Vowels :—1® C-ApcAeti, sop, 

bun, eite, sin. The 2 nd syllable of cAp^tt has the obscure 
vowel ; the 1 st syllable, has “a.” 2 ® ci, bO, cfi, c 6 , 
Cl ; ^tuinn (W*fd.). 3° cOtfis^n, cuifiaCA, s 6 iifi, 

nitfie ; tS (W’fd.), 4° a 5e4in, cise-Ain, etc. : a AC-aih, 
jCAicitte ; C40t, ■o-Aot ; buiOe, suiiie. 5° Ao*. 

III. —B.—Diphthongs (17) :—(a) Slurred :—1 ® ah 

(nasal)—SAituuvO. 2 ® au—^nn, oaU (M.). 3° ou (nasal)— 
•Ootfin-AC (M.). 4° ou—poti, s^b^ (M.), 5° ay (nasal)— 

iMtfiteAS, 6 ° ay—cAinnc, tMAAnc. 7° oy—t)onbinn. 8 ° ey— 
pe^tmiA,Seibert). 9° ei—CibUn. (b) Unslurred;—1° ua— 
cuxin.buAn, 2®ue—cuiMn,buAin. 3°ia—pi^t, ciAtt. 4®ie— 
t)tti<Mn, niAin. 6 ° ik —s^eAt, be^t (Parts of M.). 6 ® ya— 
n^A^AltA, 7° ye—(not preceded by art.). 8 ° ia— 
pi-Ati-Ain ( 2 nd element, slender a short). 

rV.—C.—The Consonants (60) :—The Consonants are 
divided according to ;—(a) Point of articulation, into:— 

1 , Labials, 2 , Upper Dentals. 3. Lower Dentals, 
4. Hard Palatals, 6 . Soft Palatals. 6 . Chordal—^the 
consonant “ b,” of which there are three varieties, 
(b) Mode of articulation, into :—1® Stop consonants. 
2® Continuants. ( 0 ) Quality, into :— 1 . Broad, slender. 

2. Nasal, non-nasal. 3. Long, short, 4, Breath, voice. 

l 
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3 


VI.— 1 ® A vowel, diphthong or consonant is nasal, 
when the voice (or breath) used in its formation issues 
not only through the lips, but through the nasal cavity 
as well :—\,&rh (a), ’OottiuAC (ou), 5116^-4 (n.). 

2® A diphthong is broad or slender, or both, according 
to the nature of the component vowels. E.g., 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7 (Ilia), 1, 6 (Illb) are broad. 9 (Ilia), 4, 
8 (Illb) are slender ; 2, 7 (Illb) are broad-slender ; 
8 (Ilia), 3, 5 (Illb) are slender-broad. 

3® A breath-sound is one in the production of which 
the vocal chords are not vibrating. Most vowels are 
voiced, but the final vowel of the Holy Name, Tosa, 
is often unvoiced. Eveiy breath consonant contains a 
breath vowel, rendered consonantal by the explosion or 
the audible friction accompanying its production. 

4® A stop consonant is one for the production of which 
the column of breath (or voice) must be stopped momen¬ 
tarily at a certain point. The opening is followed by 
a puff of air (voiced or unvoiced). Hence these conso¬ 
nants are sometimes called Plosives, or Explosives, 

5® A continuant consonant is one in the production 
of which there is no such stoppage, but only an approach 
of certain parts of the vocal organs, sufficient to cause 
audible friction. When the friction is absent we get 
a vowel. Hence the difference between vowel and 
consonant is one of degree. Vowels may easily become 
(or develop) consonants :— Eg,, the u- in uAim is often 
“ w ” ; the b in ni bpuAin is a consonantal glide between 
1 and u. So consonants may become vowels, or, in 
combination with vowels, develop diphthongs.—uSAt) 
becomes u ; polt, iia*Oarc, develop diphthongs. 

6° A stop consonant is momentary, and cannot be 
continued at will. The nasal hum which, in the case 
of m, n, Tig, can be continued at will, is not a consonant 
at all, but the constituent vowel of the consonant. Cf. 
this vocalic hum with the frictional noise (consonantal) 
of, say, the English “ th in though,** This frictional 
noise, can of course be continued as long as the breath 
lasts. 

(d926) 
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7° tn, n, 115 are not usually classified avS stops. But 
as a complete oral stoppage is essential, we see no valid 
reason for excluding them from this category, t, and a, 
are continuants, because, although an oral stoppage is 
required (see 8°) it is not complete, and the continuant 
element is consonantal, not (as in the case of m, n, 115) 
vocalic. 

8® t and n are neither complete stops nor complete 
continuants. For t ** there is a stoppage at the front 
teeth, with an opening at the sides of the tongue ; for 
** n ” there is a stoppage at the sides of the tongue, 
the opening being in front, between the tip (broad u) 
or the blade (slender n) of the tongue, and the roots or 
ivory of the upper teeth. “ t,*’ is a lateral trill, n 
a frontal trill. The trill is more marked in “ a than 
in “ t,” and more marked in broad “ a ’’ than in slender 
‘‘a.’’ 

9 ° For all broad sounds the main body of the tongue 
is kept low in the mouth, and high for slender sounds. 

10 ® The consonant “ tiW (=wh in Eng. what ”) 
occurs in—t)-A uaic 6 

11° The consonant “ ti ” :—(a) Unvoices a voiced 
consonant :—ttoffiCA=ti'opxi, Sri^tA6=A1^A6. (b) Gives up 
its natural quality (in M.) :—ni C111511T} (n- slender) ; 
•oaoiCeAT) (u- broad) : m^it, cA^t (u- broad), (c) In the 
2 nd syll. -a6 regularly attracts the accent (in M.). Not, 
however, if “ u ** intervenes :—ce^cAO, hxiCAe : But—• 
ceAtAC, *oteA$tAC, etc. 

12° Aspiration :—^A single consonant between two ' 
vowels was aspirated :—(a) Initially :—ceArin ah pm \ 
tfiOm : Ati csuil glAS. (b) Medially ; —leAttAn, p6$nAtH j 
(<po-Sniotti). (c) Final ;—CAt, cturu, etc. 

13 ° Dynamic Aspiration :—(a) jah cos— legless ; gAn 
Cos —^without one particular leg. (b) au ceAO ss^aI— the 
1 st story (Asp. irregular. Perhaps to distinguish from— 

An c6ax) ss^Ai—the 100 stories), (c) DeAu Se^tn—S.*3 
wife (Regular, as beAn orig. ended in a vowel). TTIac 
$ e4in (Irregular). 
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14° ti- is used (where phonetically unjustified) :— 
no h-OanuiSeAt), no u-innseA-O : but—n’Otinuig s6, 
•0*1111115 s6. 

15° Loss of Aspiration:—ctioc: cnut; the init. const, of 
Auton. vbs. often resists asp. — tli triAn a buAitceAR a 
biceAn—Things are not what they seem. 

16° Eclipsis :—(a) Initial :—HyS ncaiAii—two thirds 
(cniAn prig, neut.) ; StiAb ^Cua (sIiaG, neut. s- stem, 
but eclipses on anal, of neut. o- and n- stems ; T)- 4 l gCAis 
(•oAtorig. neuter). The final nasal which causes initial 
eclipsis appears as :— 1 . n- before a vowel — ceot iia 
n-eATi. 2. m- before b —ah ah mbOTTO. 3. b- before p— 
AH AH bpoRC. 4. b before p —ah ah bpiiinneois. 5. h- 
before n—nuHAt) ha H*oOiRse. 6 , n- before c —ah ah 
• ocAtAiH. 7. 5 " before c —cotia*0 ha schahh. 8 . h (=h 5 ) 
before 5 —CIahh ha HgAetieAl. Sometimes initial s, sb 
are eclipsed giving z, zh :—te sAo$At ha sao^aI (=:ZAot); 
ci$HASA 5 Aiic (=ZA 5 Aac); AH suit>p^? AH siHp^ ? EcHpsis, 
therefore, practically means the voicing of a breath 
consonant, or the nasalizing of a voiced one, 

(b) Medial :—CojAt), co^ar, coguAs (in these only the 
resultant sound is written). In C015CR10C, OAgcbm, 
^AncRom, and many others, the eclipsed consonant also 
appears. Sometimes eclipsing h- and the resultant 
sound are both written :— coiubtioOc, haohOar, *oeiOHiubAR 
(in the last two -b- is the eclipsed p- of peAR). In some 
borrowed words 5, t), appear medially for 0, t :—Cui^eAH 
(L. coquina), sajarc (L. sacerdos), H0*01^15 (L. Natalicia), 
eA^lAis (Ecclesia), seAgAt (secale). In sAo$At (L, 
saeculum), because of assonance, in poetry, with 
bAo$At. n-D, med. and final >hh :—DeAHHACc (O.I. 
berdacht), xi^ipReAHH, etc. 

(c) Final Eclipsis :—C6At) (<cent-), 100 ; c 6 a*o 

(<cintu-), first ; 'o^a’o (<dent-) ; porhiat) (<for- 
ment-), envy ; bRi'gm, CU15, 'D6A5, etc. Sometimes 
final t>*o :— aici’o, disease (<L. accidit) ; ceA*o, 
permission (<L. li-cet) ; Ihi’o, Shrovetide (<L. ini- 
timn) ; Uriohoi-o (<L, Trinitatem). When an eclipsing 
word ends ru)w with the sound “ b,** the latter unvoices 
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the following initial (already voiced by eclipsia), so that 
the eclipsia is nullified :—t)ei6 cinn, se^Cc clotiUicCi 
ATI Sp lonAit) tlAoirh (soaCc here follows oeiC). In : — 
■0616 mbtiATiA, “ml ” is unvoiced. 

(d) Dynamic Eclipsia :—Eclipsia, like Aspiration, is 
sometimes contrary to phonetic law, and the sg. n. is 
then used djmamically (as in cni 6ApAll, on the analogy 
of cni 66 a*o) ;— 

Uni cSa'oa t)A binti, cni cn^ACcA sa cin, 

Uni tiAotfi-leintt riAomCA tuj jeAn-SeAnc x)o Cniosc ; 
A 'ocni mb^Al, a ■ocni gcnoitie, a ■ocni SAon- 6 onp pi 115 , 
A *ocni n-eA’OATi Pa ^l^igeAl Ag •OAolAib is oit 

(A. 0*tl. 46)— 

Three melodious strings, three glens in the earth. 
Three sainted, holy children who fondly loved Christ, 
Their three mouths, their three hearts, their three noble 
bodies beneath a stone. Their three fair, bright foreheads 
the prey of chafers—it is ruin ! 



PART II. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE ARTICLE (1—7). 

!•—There is no indefinite article in Irish. The definite 
article is declined thus :— 


M. 

N.A. before vowen 


Singular. 


F. 


G. 




s- J 


. N.A.D. (before vowels') ati* 

Vah c- and consonants other •* 
than s- 


AU other cases :— 


ATI 


N.A. (before 6-) 

G. (before consonants) 
( „ vowels) 


An c- 
UA 

nA ti’ 


Plural. 

N.A.D. (before consonants) : ua 

( „ vowels) : ha ti- 

G. (before consonants) : 

( „ vowels) : ua n- 


Dual. 

M. and F. (in all cases) An, 

Examples -M. sg, — An -peAn so, this man ; *00*n 
peA-R so, to this man ; ah An tipeAii so, on this man ; 
An c-AtAiR p. 0 bAo$Ame, Fr, P. O’Leary ; An c-Aadn so 
nA t)eAtA*0, this Bread of Life ; ceAnn An fnt seo, this 
man’s head ; teAttAm An ACar p, 0 LAo$AiRe, IV, P. 
O’Leary’s books ; gite An csotAis, (the) brightness of 
the light. 
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F. sg.—O An 6 k’o 65 SAn btiisce, that thumb is broken ; 
rA An beAn so bneoice, this woman is sick ; An csOit 
•beAs ac 4 cinn (it is) the right eye that is sore ; yeAti 
nA mn^ sAn Aa buite, that woman’s husband is mad ; 
bARti nA n-Oti'oOtse (the) top of the thumb. 

PI. M. and F.— V\a i:m seo, these men ; nA u-Oh'oOsa 
SA n, those thumbs ; CumAnn nA mt)An, the women’s 
Association ; ceot nA n-bAn, the music of the birds, 

Dual. — A.n x>A Sasahc O’o, those two priests (taken 
separately) ; An *0^ AspAt *o6a 5, the twelve Apostles ; 
An ’oA bnOig seo, these two shoes. 

2 . —The article was originally an adjective formed 
from the two demonstratives, sin (sAn) and co (ca). (Of. 
Lat. is-tum, is-tam). To- and ta- being, in the 
article, pretonic, appeared at first as ■00-, •oa-. After 
prepositions which originally ended in a consonant, the 
initial s- of the article appears, but is usually written 
with the preposition. E.g,—As An, as ua ; ms An, 
ms nA ; beis An, teis nA ; Cah sau AC, over the ford 
(but frequently lost here—nearly always in the PI.— 
tAn nA beAncAib). Also this s- appears after *00 and “oe 
(with the PI.), 50, to (in certain phrases), 6 (in PI.) 
and cftb. Thus :—do sua DAome sin, to those persons ; 
5us An tA mDiu, until to-day. Especially in such phrases 
as :—seACcrfiAin is tA inDiu, this day week ; cubs An 
mbit sutAin, through life everlasting. Instead of cubs 
An, Munster Irish uses znw An ; but cn6 snA in the PI. 

3 . —The article aspirates :— 

(a) N.A. sg. F.—This is phonetically irregular in the 
A., which follows the N. in modern Irish. *0 and c resist 
this aspiration in both cases. E.g.—An duiI sm, that 
desire ; An Coit, Will ; an Cuisginc, Intelligence. 

(b) D. sg. of all genders—but not always. Many 
irregularities arise from the widespread confusion of D. 
and A., after prepositions which originally governed both 
cases. Ar An bOnD, on the table (properly D., but used 
in U. for A. as well). An An mbOaD (properly A., but used 
in M. for D. as well). Thus, cA s6 ar An bbiiD {rest) would 
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be right according to the old distinction ; but *00 
sC -AtiuAS Aft An mOonT) 6 (motion). 

(c) G. sg. M .—11 iX teigeAs te ipAgAit aC tei$eAS An 

the only remedy is that of death. T) and c resist 
aspiration. Ui^caiwa An CAiVitri, the landlord ; OcaCa An 
■ouine, Man’s life. 

(d) The form An c- is always due to an aspirated s :— 

1 ®. In An c-aCaih, An c-untAn, An c-AHAn, the father, 
the floor, the bread (N. sg. M.), the c- is due to the 
aspiration of the final -s of the article itself ; iS=h, 
which, acting on the -x*- of the article, changed it into 
c- (*sindo3 athir). In mod. I. the A. follows the N. 

2°. In An csAgAiRC, of the priest (G. sg, M.), and An 
csuii, the eye (N. sg. F.) c- comes from *0- of the article 
under the influence of the aspirated s- of the noun. 
(*Sindi shagairt; *sinda shulis). The s in these cases 
is aspirated, though undotted. It is better not to say 
that the article prefixes c- to the noun. The c- is an 
integral part of the article itself. 

4 . —The article eclipses :— 

(a) G. PI.—Ceot nA n-6An (n- before vowels), the birds’ 
music ; cun nA OpeAn te C6ite, uniting the men. 

(b) Eclipsis in the sg. after prepositions which origi¬ 
nally governed an A. still remains to some extent, 
but has been disturbed considerably. (See 3 (b) 
above), 

5. —^The article, before vowels, appears as nA n- 

(a) In G. sg. F.—1 Un nA n-orOCe, in the middle of 
the night. The n- is due to the aspiration of final -s 
of the article, which, in G. sg. F. was *sinda3 
(. .innah-, nA n-). 

(b) In N.A.D. pi.—(Irregular in M., ua 11-6135, 
fishes= 0 . 1 . ind 6isg. Irregular also in D. pi.—no 
snA h-6ininiO, to the little birds). 

6. —The only extant use of the neuter sg. article is 
what is now called the compound relative, E.g., a 
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11-611*014i^eAtin s6 * 01411111 , the (thing which) he orders us 
(all that he orders us), 

7 ,—Two other notable survivals of special forms of 
the article are :— 

(a) Ari c6, he who, they who (..O.I, int-i, N.sg. M, 
of the article, with the deictic particle seen in 
Gk. houtos-i; Lat, qui,.quo-i). 

(b) The noun m-O, thing, developed partly from O.I. 
Ati-i (Neut, of int-i), that which, the thing which ; 
and partly from ni, the Neut. of O.I. nech=anyone. 

The word c6 is now an indeclinable noun, and can be 
used either of an individual or of a class ; as also of 
either gender, 

“All c6 6101111 sios 6uAitce-An cos air, 

An c6 Gionn suas OtCAR *oeoC air.’* (Proverb), 

(They who are down are trodden under foot, they who 
are successful are toasted.) 



CHAPTER II. 


THE NOUN (8—76). 

8. —For the purposes of Declension, Nouns are divided 
according to the ending of the stem, which may either 
be vocalic or consonantal. Hence we arrive at the fol¬ 
lowing scheme, which, however, has been much disturbed, 
owing to the confusion of different types :— 

First Second Third Fourth Fifth 

Decl. Decl. Decl. Decl. Decl. 

0- stems. A- stems l and U- lo- and tA- Consonan- 

stems. stems, tal stems. 

9. —There were three genders in O.I., but the Neuter 
has to a great extent fallen into disuse. Nouns are now 
generally reckoned as M. or F. 

FIRST DECLENSION. 

10. —All the nouns of this declension are now M,, and 
all end, in N. sg., in a broad consonant, except gA, 
spear (11), and Dia, God (16). 

11. —The Voc. sg., and pi., is preceded by the particle 
A. There are five cases—Nom., Gen., Dat., Acc., Voc, 
In modem Irish the Acc., in most instances, has the 
same form as the Nom. Examples :— 

peAn, a man. Sg.—D.A.N.—i?eAn. V.G. pin, 

CoAnn, head. ,, ,, ceAurt. ,, cinti. (D. 

. often cionn). 

Sc^At, story (originally Neut.)—D.A.N.— scfeAt. V.G. 
sc6it—So :—6An, bird ; ueAtt, cloud ; p6An, grass. 
Genitive—6iti, p^in. 

U 
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hair.—Sg. D.A.N. potc. V.G. -puitc. So :— 
cnoc, hill ; son, sound ; pott, hole ; coti, bush. 
V.G. cnuic, sum, puitt, cum. 

Iasc, fish. Sg. D.A.N.—ixxsc. V.G. 6isc. But uiau, 
track (G. -RiAin) ; sniAU, bridle (G. saiAin) ; t)mAn, 
Brian (G. Dm Ain) ; t>iA*6, food (G. biTi) ; ■oiAttAl, 
devil (G. •oiAOAit). 

teASCAn, cask, helpless person.—Sg.—^D.A.N.leASCAn. 
V.G. teASCAm. So :—cVAi*OeArfi, sword ; soUxs, 
light ; sOt^s, consolation ; AingeAt, angel ; POCar, 
road. V.G.—ctAi*Oim, sotAis, s6tAis, Aingil, botAm. 

Nouns ending in -aC, -oac have -ai$, -1$ in V.G. Thus:— 

tiAlAC, burden. Sg. D.A.N.—uAtAC. V.G. uAlAt$, 
So :—AonAt, fair ; mutUiC, summit ; beAlAC, path ; 
6 a*oa 6, cloth ; OrIaC, inch. V.G.—Aon a 15, muttAi$, 

beAtAig, eA*OA 1 $, ORtAlg. 

5a, spear, dart, sting, beam, belongs to this declen¬ 
sion. G. 5A, 5Ae, 5A01. N.A. pi. 5A01, gAete, gAoite. 
G, pi. 5At, sAete. D. pi. gAoib, gAetib. 

CoiteAC, cock.—Sg. D.A.N. coiteAC. V.G. coiti$. 
So :—mAiRcrneAC, cripple. V.G, niAiRcmi$. 

ttlAC, son. Sg. D.A.N.—mAC, V.G. mic (O.I. mAic ; 
mid. I. meic). 

ieAtib, child. Sg. D.A.N.—teAnb, V.G. vemb. 


Plural. 


12.— 

N.A. 

G. 

D. 

V. 

l^eAR. — 

pIR 

peAR 

peARAlb 

A peARA 

CeAtin 

cinn 

ceAnn 

ceAnnAib 

A CeAiinA 

SC^At 

SC^AlA 

SCOAt 

SCOAtAlb 

A SCOAtA 

— 

puitc 

potc 

pOtCAlb 

A pOtCA 

lASC.— 

61SC 

IASC 

lASCAlb 

A IASCA 

teASCAR.- 

teASCAIR 

teASCAR 

teASCRAlb 

A teASCRA 

CtAioeAth,— 

clAit)irhce 

ctAi-OeAtfi 

CtAlt)tflClb 

A OtAi'Omce 

SOtAS.— 

soittse 

soittse 

soittsib 

A Soittse 

S6tAS.— 

sotAt s 

sOtAs 

SOtASAlb 

A SOUkSA 

Ain^eAl.— 

Aingte 

AingeAt 

Aingtib 

A Ain 5 te 

bdCAR.— 

bOitne 

tOCAR 

bOiCRib 

(a bOitRe) 
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N.A. 

G. 

D. 

V. 

it At AC.— 

UAtA1$e 

UAtAC 

UAtA1$lb 

A UAtA1$e 

Aon AC.— • 

AonAige 

AonAC 

AOnA1$lb 

(a AOt1Al$e) 

beAtAC.— ■ 

beAtAi$e 

beAtAC 

beAtAigib 

(a beAtAi$e) 

eAbAC.— 

6A'DAi;ge 

eATJAC 

eA*0A1$lb 

(a eA'OAI^e) 

6nt AC.— ■ 

OntAi^e 

OatAC 

OntAi$ib 

(a 6ntAi$e) 

CotteAC.— 

COltl$ 

coiteAC 

coiteAbAib 

A CoiteACA 

niAc.— 

mic 

mAC 

mACAib 

A tflACA 

teAnb. — 

teAnbAl 

teATib 

teAtibAib 

A teAnbAl 


13. —^Note.—Sc^AtA, news ; sc^aIca, stories ; ctAi^Otfice, 
soittse, Aitigte, bOittie ; uAtAige, AotiAige, beAtAi$e, 
eA*OAi]5e, bnlAije ; mic, leAttbAi. 

14. — ^UAtAC, AonAO, beAlAC, 6At)A6, OfitAC form their pi. 
in -Aije under the influence of coaC, a Neut. s- stem. 
O.I. pi. ci$e. Forms enclosed within brackets (12) 
occur only rarely. 


15. —N.'B.—^Dia, Grod, belongs to this declension, 
(Lat.—deus, divus). G. sg.— X>6. V.—a ‘Oia, PI.—^6iCe. 

16. —Many nouns which originally belonged to this 
declension have passed into others :—^ScAC, shadow ; 
unCOiT), harm ; aois, age ; cm An, a third ; seo*o, seoiT), 
jewel. G. now —scAtA (3rd), unOOroe (2nd), Aoise (2nd), 
cmAn'A (3rd), seoro (1st), seorae (2nd), seo*OA (3rd). 
T)eAttiAn, demon, has N.A. pi. 'oeAtfinA (O.I. demn(a)e) 
owing to Lat. daemonia (Tkurn,), But *oeAtfiAin also 
occurs in mod. I. 

17. —The Dual :—Used after oa, two. It is (with 

rare exceptions) the same in form as the D. sg., and 
does not change for case. E.g., t>A feAa, two men. 
DA aspirates, —“Oa CeAnn, iasc, teAscAti, 0tAi*0eArh, 
SolAs, bOtAn, The G. pi. is sometimes used as 

G. Dual :—^tAn *00 ■OA Snt, the full of your two eyes 
(Suit is 2nd and 3rd declension). 

18. —Many nouns in -ai5, owing to the loss (in speech) 
of the final pass into the 4th declension in the pi. 
Thus :—ioTi5nA('0), wonder ; mAX>RA(‘0), dog ; stADitA(’O), 
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chain ; tnAn 5 A(t>), bargain, market. PI.—lotigtiAi, 
tn-A*DiiAf, st-AttitAf, triATi^Ai, Note the pi.—ooiase (’oohas, 
door), ei^se (^ige^s, learned man). 

Plurals in -a :—Caor, berry ; *oeoR, tear ; pocAt, 
word ; -piAO, debt ; Oruac, brink ; sc^At, story ; 
meACATi, parsnip ; peAnn, pen ; seo*o, jewel ; sU^n* 
surety, PI. —caora, *DeoRA, poctA (also pocAit), piaCa, 
bROAOA, sc^AtA (news), meAcriA, peAnn a (also pinn), 
seo-DA (see 16), sUnA. 

20,-— Plurals in -ca, -ca :—Ceot, music ; •oin, poem ; 
•oun, fort ; n 6 At, cloud ; scot, sail ; cogAt), war ; 
cuAn, harbour ; ceAt), hundred ; sc^At, story ; tfon, 
net, PI, ceottA, ‘o-dncA, x)uncA, n^AttA, seottA, C 05 CA, 
cuAncA, c^A'otA (but c^AT) after numerals i —cri C^An, 
soaCc 5 ceA*o, 300, 700), sceAttA (but sceAtA^news), 
tioncA, Co5A*0 comes from ca6 , battle (u- stem) with' 
the prep, con- prefixed. 


SECOND DECLENSION. 

21* All nouns of this declension end, in N, sg,, in 
a broad or slender consonant. All are F._ 



V.A.N. 

G. 

D. 

Cos, foot.— 

cos 

coise 

cots 

buds, shoe.— 

« 'f • 

tR65 

pROige 

Pro 15 

tons, ship 

tong 

ItJinse 

turns 

C tAn n, children.— 

ctAnn 

clAinne 

Aw? 

ctAinn 

5niAn, sun,— 

SRiAn 

5R6ine 

5R0m 

pi An, pain.— 
SciAn, knife.— 

pi An 

p^ine 

pOm 

SCI An 

seme 

sem (sciAin) 

CiAtt, sense.— 

ClAtt 

cOitte 

cOitt 

SeA5, branch.— 

56A5 


5^15 

pnoAth, root 

pReAfh 

pROirhe 

pROltfl 

SpoAn. sky.— 

22.— 

Sp^AR 

sp^iRe 

SpOlR. 

til, lily.— 

lit 

tile 

tit 

tuiti, herb,— 

tuiO 

luiOe 

tuiO 

Duais, prize,— 

X)UA1S 

•DUAise 

‘OUAIS 

&1C, place.— 

AlC 

Atce 
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23.—Nouns in -eAC, -ac, have -tjo, -Ai^e in G., and 


V.A.N. G. D. 


CAilteAc, hag.— c-Aitte>AC c^itti$e C4itti$ 

btACAC, buttermilk.— hlAtAt t)t4t4i$e bt4t4i$ 
tACAC, mud, mire.— t^tAt t4C4ige 


But note the monosyllabic nouns :— 


t>eAC, bee.— V.A.N, be-AO. G. beiCe. D. beiC 
SceAC, briar.— ,, sce^C ,, sceiCe ,, sceiC 

CneAC, plunder.— ,, ctieAC ,, cneiCe ,, cneiC 


24. —S 3 mcope often takes place in G.sg.—buitJCAn, 
company ; bnuigeAn, palace, G.—burOne, buuigne. 

25, —'Deoc, drink.—V.A.N. *oeoC, G. ■oi$e D. ■oig 

ttluc, pig.—■ „ muc ,, muice „ muio 


26.—56, lie, deceit (now 4th declension, G, s6) 
originally belonged to this declension (O.I. G. sg., gue). 
Colt, will (G. now coite, cotA. O.I. G. tuile) ; gAbAit 
(and all verbals in O.I. gabdl, G. -ae, now G. 

'A (3rd) ; peAusA (G, now -ti (5th), originally N. persan, 
G, persine (L. persona) ; ticm (orig. a- stem, L. lit era), 
G. now ticne, ticneAC, PI. ticue, ticneACA (due to K- 
stems). 


27.—’ Plural. 



N.A. 

G. 

D. 

V. 

Cos, foot.- 

-cos A 

cos 

COSAlb 

A COSA 

X>n6^, — 

bu65A 

bttOg 

buCsAib 

A 611654 

Ions,—* 

tOtlgA 

totig 

ton^Aib 

A tOT15A 

ClAtltl.— 

CiAnilA 

ctAtin 

CtAtlTlAlb 

A CtAtlTlA 

SniAti.— 

5tt1AtlA 

giiiAn 

gUIATlAlb 

A gniATlA 

PlAtl.— 

plAtlCA 

plAUCA 

plAtlCAlb 

A plAUCA 

SciAti .— 
CiaH . 

SCtAUA 

SCIAtl 

SCeAtlAlb 

A SCeAUA 


56A5A 


5645416 

A $6454 

trn^Aih.—' 

ptt6ArbA(6A) 

pneAtfi (aCa) 

pn^AtfiAOAib 

A fru^AtfiACJ 

Sp^An.—■ 

speAntA 

SpeAHtA 

Sp6AtttAl6 

A speAntA 

Xti.—' 

tite 

tit 

tltlb 

A tite 
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N.A. 

G. 

D. 

V. 

tuid.— 

ttiibeAnriA 

tuibeATin{A) 

luibeAntiAib 

A tuibCAtmA 

Duais.— 

‘ouAiseAtiriA 

■DuAiseAnn (a) 

■OUAISeATinAlt) 

1 A ■OUAISeATinA 

AlC.— 

dlCeATlTlA(-ACA) dlCeATin 

AiceAntiAib 

A dlCeAHtlA 

CAiiteAC.- 

—CAltleACA 

CAilteAC 

CAltleACAlb 

A CaiUcaCa 

beAC.— 

beACA 

beAC 

beAC A lb 

A beACA 

SceAC.— ■ 

sccaCa 

sceAC 

sceACAib 

A SCeACA 

CneAC.— 

caeACA 

cneAC 

caeACAib 

A CaeACA 

beoc.— ■ 

•oeoCA 

■oeoC 

■oeoCAib 

A beoCA 

Itluc.— 

tnucA 

tnuc 

mucAib 

A rhucA. 

28 .- 

-The Dual.— 

(Same in form 

, in all cases, 

as D. sg.). 


(An 'o^) Cois, 6H(5 i 5, tuing, ceitt, $615, (:n6irfi, sp6m, tiU, 
tuiG, ■0UA1S, -die, CAiltig, DeiC, sceiC, CneiC, *61$, rhuic. 

29 . —beAti, a woman.—N.A. pi.—mn^. G. Daii. D. 
mridit!>. V. -A ttindk. N.B.—This noun, and the F. of the 
article are the only a- stems that follow the 
original declension. The G. sg, in -e in the 2nd declen¬ 
sion is irregular, 

30 . —Note the strong plurals in -Ann a, -a6a * 

Cuis, cause (cuiseAntiA) ; b6im, stroke (beitneAnriA) ; 

5 tttAis, contrivance (stuAiseAtitiA) ; 'oeit, lathe (*oeite- 
atuia) ; teim, leap (teimeAnnA) ; scoit, school (scoite- 
autia) ; c4itn, step (ceimeAnriA) ; peis, festival (i^eise- 
atuia) ; snAI’D, street (sad^i-oeAntiA); pdme, field (pdince- 
atitia) ; uAiu, hour, time (uAmeAtincA, uAmeAntiA) ; of 
these, beim, ceim, t6im, n6ini, were nn-stems, and belong 
by right to the 5tb declension. Scot, scoil, has also a 

pi. SCOtCACA (U.). 

31 . —Plurals in -aCa, -oaCa :—' 

ticia, letter ; obAm, work ; pAmm, prayer ; Ondfo, 
speech ; ub, egg ; ciijrfiAis, edge ; cttUAilt, scabbard ; 
teAc, stone; coistibis, fortnight ; Aibi't>, habit, costume, 

THIRD DECLENSION. 

32 . —This declension includes :— 

(a) M. nouns in -dm, -‘odm, -At>dm, -dm, -neom :— 
bd*o6m, boatman ; pigeAtJOia, weaver ; T)oCci 3 in, doctor; 
tailor ; scRi'bneom, writer, 
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(b) Abstracts, Collectives, and others, in -acc. All 

F. except -ptiAec, cold, M. and monosyllabic nouns like 
ceACc, lesson; c^aOc, plough ; river bank ; 

neACc, statute. coming, and bAnncttACc, women¬ 

folk, are M. and F. 

(c) Other nouns ending in consonants (M. or F., as 
a rule, according as the final consonant is broad or 
slender). Names of males, however, are M.— 
physician, surgeon, 

33.—I- stems in O.I. (as in Lat.) were M., F. or Neuter. 
U- stems (as in Lat.) were M. or Neuter. 


34 (a),— 

bAt)6m.—N.A.V.D. 

i:iSeAt)6m „ 
boccum.— ,, 
CAtlttum.— ,, 

Scnibneotn.— ,, 


Examples. 

bAXiOiti G. bA*06nA. 

’ooCcum ,, ■ooOcunA 
cAitUOin ,, cAibtn'ituv 
scnibneom ,, scnibueottA 


35 (b).— 

beAtiiiAcc. —N.A.V.D. beAnuACc G. beAntiAtcA 

ItlAtiACC. ,, TDAttAOC ,, m-AttACCA 

PUACC. ,, ptJACC ,, pUACCA. 


36 (c).— 

CtiAth, bone (M) N. 
Snioth, deed (M) 
Rwt), thing (M) 
ReAtin, star (M) 


.V.D. cti-Atfi G. cnAitiA 

,, stiiotfi ,, snforhA 

RU’D ,, RUTtA 

,, ReATiri ,, ReAntiA. 


37 (d).— 

putt, blood 
peoit, flesh 
CAin, multitude (F) 
mum, sea (M.F,) 

tiAt^, physician (M) 


puit G. pot A 
peoit ,, peotA 
cAin ,, cAtiA 
mum ,, frsARA (orig. 

Neuter) 

tlA1$ „ teA$A, 


(F) N.A.V.D. 

(P) 

91 
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38.— 


bit, 

world 

(M) N.A.V.D. 

Die 

G. 

bCAtA 

trios. 

knowledge 

(M) 

pios 

f f 

trCASA 

tlOS, 

fort 

(M) 

tios 


teASA 

ieAS, 

improvement (M) ,, 

teAs 

91 

teASA 

Cit, 

shower 

(M) 

cit 

19 

ceAtA 

Cult), 

share 

(F) 

cult) 

If 

C0t)A 

Cntos, 

girdle 

(M) 

CR10S 

If 

CRCASA 

Dnuim, 

baok 

(M) 

tsRulm 

If 

t)R0mA 

t)notn. 

human back 

(M) 

•ORom 

If 

t)R0mA 

mt. 

running 

(F) 

Rlt 

If 

RCAtA 

riot. 

tree, wood ( 

(M) 

plot 

If 

t?eA*6A. 


39.— Cn 6 (G. id, F.), gore, blood, death (O.I. ord, 
G. cr 6 ) ; and cnO, nut, M. or F. (G. id,^ PI. cns, cn 6 ice ; 
O.I. end, G. end, F.) belong to this declension, the 
ending being obscured by the long vowel. 


40. —Changes :— 

pnAi 5 , F,, rafters (O.I. G, frega, wall, partition). G. 
now PI. 

511 A 15 , F., stud of horses (O.I, G. grega). G. now suAi^e. 
UAitm, F., sling (O.I. G. telma). G, now c-Ailme. PL 

CAitme-ACA, 

Donus, M., door (O.I. Neut, G. doirseo). G. now 

X)OtUJlS. PL *0611136. 

Amus, M., hit, etc. (O.I. G. aimseo). G. now Amu is. 

edtnus, M., guess, riddle (<*to-fo-mess. O.I. G. toimseo, 
now cOitiuis). 

tlon, M., number, etc. (O.I. G. lina, now tin). 

41. —^tilotiiAncA, used as N, pi. of gnlorti, is really the 
pi. of gniotfittAt) (Collective), deeds. Cf. connARtA, 
compacts, covenants, pi. of connRA*6. 

Plural. 

42. — b^T>dm pi^eAndm Dodedm Scnfdneom 
V.A.N.G. bA*o6mi |:i$eA*o6mi *ooCcuiiil scRitmeom! 

D. t)i*o6iRib FigeA-odmlb *oo6cdmib scnlttneoiiiib 
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V.A.N. 

G. 

D. 

beAntiAdc.— 

-bednndCcd 

DednndOc 

bedtindCcdiO 

ttlAtlAdc.— 

mdttdCcd 

mdttdOc 

mdttdCcdiO 

Cn>&rh.— 

cnArhd 

cnAifi 

cnArtidiO 

]5iiioth.— 

SnforfidttCd 

piforfidttCd 

SnfotfidTitdiO 

tlUX ),— 

1lUT)d! 

nux>di 

HU’OdiO 

RoAfin.— 

nednnd 

nednti 

ttedtiTjAiO 


V.A.N. 

G. 

D. 

CAiti.— 

evince 

cAince 

cAinciO 

mum.— 

tnume 

mum 

mu mi© 

ttAI^.— 

tedgd 

tidi$ 

ted$dib 

tios.— 

tedsd 

tios 

tedSdiO 

Cic.— 

cedCdnd 

cedtdnd 

cedCdndiO 

Cult).— 

co’OdOd 

co*odCd 

co*odOdin 

Crios 

cnedsd 

CHIOS 

cnedsdio 

Dnuitn (nnom) ■onomdnnd T)TiottiAnnd 

•OHomdnndiO 


FOURTH DECLENSION. 

45. —^Thia includes :—■ 

(a) Personal nouns in —(—ui*6e), —-dine (—me), 
—all M. 

(b) Diminutives in —In. All M.— Originally o— 
stems (1st declension). 

(o) Abstracts in —e, formed from adjectives. All F. 
nowadays. 

(d) All nouns ending in vowels, except Dia, gd {1st 
decl.) ; cttC, end (3rd decl.), and those which belong to 
the 6th decl. (consonantal stems). 

(e) Note especially that lA, day (G, tde. Poet, tdoi, 
D. ti, to) and o, ud, grandson (V.G. ui, N.A. pi. uf) 
belong to this declension, and are the only nouns that 
preserve traces, in the sg,, of the original inflections, 

. Examples. 

Singular. 

46. —(a) thief, M. CeAdcAine, messenger, M. 

(b) CAtlfii, girl, M. bAtDlti, little boat. M. 

(d626) C 
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(c) t) 6 iiie, ardour, intensity, F, 6150 , youth. F. 

(d) CnoiTDe, heart, M. t)uine, person, M, piAi 6 nAtS 0 ^ 
testimony, F. Oit»co, night, F. Aicne, acquaintance, 
F. life, time, space, F. 

47. —All the nouns in these classes (46) are the same in 
nil cases in the sg,, —except with regard to aspiration 
and eclipsis. \J. and 6 are inflected as indicated in 45 (e). 

Plural. 

48. SADAtte.—V.A.N.G.—gAnAroce. D.— 5 at)ai* 0 CiG. 
Bo all nouns with this termination, and others ending in 
•“•Oe, ^$e, e.g., cnoite, heart, nije, forearm. PI.— 
CRoi* 0 te, ai$Ce. 

CeAccAine.—VA..N.G.—ceACCAitif. D.—ceACcAim'tJ. So 
aeACCAIRl, €tc, 

CAitfn.—V.A.N.G,—cAiUnl. D.—cAit!ni&. So all 

nouns in 

t) 6 ine, iRt.—These abstracts are not used in the pi. 

—VA..N.G,—DAoine. D.—nAotniO. 

OtiDce.—V.A.N.G.—oi-eCeAurA (following ueCeAtiCA, 
pi. ef U, day). Also oi-OCi, and (in Donegal) —atuia. 

Attne, commandment—VA..N.G.—AiteAtiCA. D.— 
AlCeAtlCAlO. 

U 6 .—V,A.N.G.—ReiCe. D.—neitio. 

Heite, ram.—V.A.N.G.—neiti. D.—tieiCi'D. 

Va.—V.A.N.G.— tAete, VAiCe, lAeteAncA. D.—tAetift, 
tAeteAncAiO. 

6 , «A,—V.A.N.—ui. G.— 0 , UA. D,—uio (often used 
for N. in place names, e.g., UfO tAo$AiRe). 

49. —Plurals in ^te :—In addition to the nouns 
specified in 48 (under gA'OAi'Oe) the following add —te :— 
Caoi, way, etc. F. ; •daoi, fool, M, ; •oraoi, druid, M. j 
nlAoi, curl, F. ; Iaoi, lay, F. ; pfnne, witness, M, ; 
tnite, thousand, mile, M. (but after numerals the pi. is 
mite,—O.I. mili—cni tfiite, soaCc nrae, 3 , 000 , 7 , 000 ) ; 
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life, F. ; tif, thing, M. ; saoi, sage, M. Of these 
•DAO!, SA 01 , *DnAoi are properly consonantal stems. 
Plurals :—cAoite, *OAorCe, “onAoiCe, ■otAoiCe, tAoiCe, 
plnnCte, tnllCe, n^ite, netCe (ni*0<:e), SAOiCe. 

50. —Plurals in ■—ce ;—tSine, shirt, F., bAite, town, 
M., stoiTine, surname, M., ceitie, fire, F., cOinne, corner, 
M, PI,—t^ince (also teinceACA), bAitce (also bAitcf, 
bAitceACA), stoitince, ceince (also ceinceACA), ctSinnce 
(also cuinnl). 

51, —mo ate, mule, M.—PI.—mCitU, tnfliUce. 

Slid, work, M.—PI.— gnOCA, gnOCAl. 
tlin^e, ounce, ingot, F. — PI. —uingeACA, 
eAstiA, rib, lath, F. —PI ,—eAsn a! , eAsn a6a, 
eAsriArOeACA. 


FIFTH DECLENSION. 

52.—^We have in Irish stems ending in :—1® c- or ■o-. 
2® C-, 3° 5 -. 4® n-. 6® tin-. 6® -nc (>X)). 7® n. 8 ® -s. 

In 1°—6®, the characteristic consonant of the stem 
disappears in the N. sg. (except in ■o^a'o, tooth, teeth), 
but generally reappears in the G. sg,, so that we have 
the syllables -aO, -aC, -$ (ftfo$), -An, -Ann, -At) (from -ant), 
serving in mod. I. as G. endings. The original G. ending 
is lost. In 7® the characteristic consonant (-n) appears 
in all the cases ; while in 8®, it (-s) disappears in all 
(except tni, month, G. miosA. Here it is preserved by 
the originally preceding -n). 


T. and D. Stems, 
Singular, 

53.— 

CeAti^A, tongue, F,— 

5teo, strife, noise, M.— jteo 
SAOii sage, M.— 

T>nAoi, druid, magician, M.— dhaoi 
end, earth, dust, clay, F.— end 
t)d, spark, dust, smoke, F.—ud 


V.A.N. 

G. 

D. 

ceAngA 

ceAn^A’O 

ceAngAi’t) 

5teo 

StiA-O 

StiAfO 

SAOI 

SUA*0 

SAOI 

,—DHAOl 

t>ntiA'0 

•onAoi 

— end 

cniAt) 

cniAi'6 

.— ud 

t>tA1> 

t>lA1*6. 
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G. now mostly -oOite. 1 troeme tia nfrite—at the point 
of death. 

Cion, sin, fault, M. and P.—V.A.N. cioti. G. cioha’O. 
D. ciohai' 6 . 

54.—Many of these stems have passed over to the 
4th declension ;—CeAngA, ceine, pite, t6ine. Unoi$, 
foot, P., has now G. in -e, or -te. All these nouns show 
the original nature of the stem in the pi,, where the 
dental appears:—ceAtisCAfiA, ceince, pit! (from piteA*6A), 
IfeinceACA, cuoi^te, ITIite, soldier, orig. G. mfleAii 
(Lat, miles, milit-is) has now passed over to the 1st 
decl. N.—miteA*6, G. mitiii. 


G (K-) Stems. 


55.— 

V.A.N. 

G. 

D. 

CAtAin, city, F. 

CAtAia 

CAtllAb 

cAtAia (caChaiS) 

tlAtAin, snake, F. 
CitAin, female, sow, F. 

tiAtAm 

TlAtRAC 

tiAtAia {nAtaAi$) 

ca4in 

caAnAC 

ca-Ain (ca^riAiTg) 

CAonA, sheep, ewe, F. 

CA01U 

CAOTtAC 

CAonA (cAoiai$) 

Sail, willow, beam, F. 

SAtl 

SAtAC 

SAll (sAiti$) 

Ceo, mist, M. 

ceo 

ciaC 

(ceoi$) 

now ceo 


56. —^Many nouns not originally belonging to this 
declension have been attracted to it, especially in the 
pi. Thus : — ^Dahi, oak, F., has G, sg. •OAitie, "oahaO, 
t)AiiAi$e ; ‘CeArhAitt, Tara, G. XUeAtftiiAO (O.I.G. Temro) ; 
cAtAoitt, chair, G. CAtAomeAC (A. pi. in P.H. p, 163 
caihaire) ; Aitt, cliff, F, (G, Aitte) has pi. AittcneAOA, 
as well as Aitte ; so AtAin, tri^tAin, tm-itAin, ■oniotiiiii, 
siOa, *OTiioi:u« (■oenmSiua), all of them r- stems, have 
pi. AitneACA, niiiCaeAOA, baditneACA, ■oniot-AmeACA, siO- 
haCa, *oeianS6AiiACA, The mod. sceA6, G. sceiCe (23), 
however, was, in early Irish, N. sc6, G, sciac. For 
other plurals in -aca see 30. 

G- Stems. 

57. —tlf. King, M.—^N.A.V. nU G. ttTo$. D. In the 
sg., however, $ usually disappears, so that all oases are a!, 
N, pi. a1$te. t>nl, a hill, M, N.A.V. bal. G, bneAS. 
D, bal$. 
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N- Stems. 

58. —V.A.N, Cw, hound, F. (M. in O.I.). G. coti. 

D, coin. 

,, B/xsc^f eel. G. e^scon. D. e^scoin. 

,, t)R6, quem, F. G. bnOn. D, btidin, 

,, t>neitoAiti, judge M, G. UneiteArhvMi 
(Uneitirfi). D, bReite-Aiti-Ain {UReite-Arti). 

^obriAtc (GirFs name); tiAOi^e, babe, M.F,; cAtArii, 
earth, M.F.; IH^thA, Munster, F. ; Alb A, Scotland, F. 
also belong to this declension. 

CeAti^A (53) and peAnsA (orig. a- stem) have been 
attract^ to this declension. G. ceAnjAn, peA-asAn. 
D. ceAngAin, peARSAin. 

NN- Stems. 

59. ~ 

V.A.N.—t3R(j,.womb, F. G. bnonn D. bauinn 
,, —^ine, Ireland, F. ,, 6meAnn ,, 6iainn 

,, —5 uaVa, shoulder, F. ,, ^uAtAnn ,, guAlAinn. 

Like these are declined—AUI a, Host, F. ; saUa, smith, 
M. ; AbA, river, F. ; x)ae, deluge, F. 

60. —^The old Neuters :—Ainm, M.F., beim, F., c6iin, 
M.F,, teim, F,, a6im, F., gaeim, M., cuicim, F., uAitun, 
F. (mostly suAinm, F., now), mAi’Om, M.F., seinnm, M., 
SAiam, F. po^tuim, F., belonged originally to this declen¬ 
sion, Owing to a short G. ending (-s, instead of -os) 
they dropped -nn in G, sg. which is now :—Ainme, b6ime, 
cbime, t6ime, aeime, saeAmA, cuicme, nA*OniA (snArOme), 
niAtmiA, seAnmA (semme), sAnmA, po$tt)niA. They are 
generally put in 2nd or 3rd declension, but they are 
Tin- stems, and -nn- generally appears in the pi.— 
AnmAnnA (AinmneACA), bfeimeAnnA, ceimeAnnA, IfiimeAnnA, 
a6imeAnnA, jaeAmAnnA, nAtmiAnnA, iriAtmiAnnA, jAamAnnA. 
Ctucim, seinm, po$ltJini do not occur in pi, Im, butter, 
M. (G. ime) and mioa, portion, F. (G, nvfae ; PI. mioa- 
AnnA) also belong to this declension. 
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61. —Many of the nouns in 59 tend to use D, sg. as N. 
and inflect according to 2 nd declension. V.A.N,D. 
bnoiuti, AbtAirin, -AbAinn, * 01111111 . G. bnointie (bRumne), 
AbtAiune, AbAintie, *oilitine. 

62. — NT- Stems. 

N.A.V.—Caua, friend, M.F. G. cxxra*o D. cah&vo 

,, — Fice, twenty, F. ,, ^riCeA'o ,, |?iCro 

,, —tlAthA, enemy, M.F. ,, u-AtfiA-o ,, TiAtfi 4 i*o 

,, —D^aT), tooth, teeth, M. ,, * 061*0 (Orig, Neut. 

Now 1st declension) 

,, —tin AO A (Proper Name) ,, Hua’Oac {c=*o). 

1 TI^$ T1ti4*04C, Maynooth. 

63. — R- Stems. 

V.A.N.D.—AcAm, father, M. G. 4 t 4 R. 

,, — niACAtR, motW, F. G. m 2 lC 4 R. 

,, —t>RAtAiR, kinsman, friar, M. G. biUtAR, 

,, —‘OttiocAm, brother, M. G. *ORiot 4 ii. 

,, —Stun, sister, female relative, nun, F. G. 

se 4 t 4 R (siume, siura, seAtadC. D, some¬ 
times si 4 m). 

,, — t)Ripi6R (=DembSiuR), sister, F. G. •oatpedn 

(■oembSe 4 t 4 tt). 

64. — S- Stems. 

(V.)A.N.D.—SliAb, mountain, M. G. st 6 ibe, 

(V.)A.N. —CeAC, house, M. ,, ci$e. D. ci$. 

(V.)A.N. — ttlAS, plain, F. ,, mui$e (m 4 t$e). 

D, mui$. 

V.A.N. —ieAc, side, F. ,, teite. D. teiC. 

»* —WS (Munster ub), egg, F. G. ui$e (uibe). 

D. uig (uib). 

In Munster generally M. G. wiO, 

V.A,N.D.— 5 teAnti, glen, M. G. sie-dnn-d (O.I. glinne). 
,, — neAtii, sky, heaven, F, G. neitfie, niifie. 

Cl6, fame, M.F, (G. ctu), and 5116 , species, F. (G. gnS) 
are s- stems. O.I. G. gnee, clua=cluae). 
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Plural of Consonantal Stems. 

65.—Consonantal stems form their pi,—(a) By attenua¬ 
ting the G. sg, (b) By adding -a to G. sg. (c) By adding 
■e to G. sg. (d) Some by adding -f. (e) Some by adding 
-aCa, -ATiTiA, -te, or -CA, 


66. —Outside s- stems (which in O.I. had pi. in -e), 
and neuter tin- stems (which had N. pi. in -nti), the 
N. pi. ended in a slender consonant (method a). The 
other methods are due, partly to s- stems, and partly 
to confusion between the N, pi, and the A. pi. (which 
latter, except in neuter tin- stems, ended in a vowel 
in O.I.), 

67 (a).—PI. in a slender consonant :— 

C<J, N, pi, cum (con-A, comce, cuince). G, con. D, conAift 
CAonA, N. pi. cAoiiii$. G. caoraC. D, caoraCaiO 
tA^A, N. pi. XACAin. G. tACAn. D. tACAnAlO 
pice, N. pi. piCix) (1:161*01 )• puieA’o. D. piCeA’OAiO 
(1:161*010). 

CdthuRSA, N. pi. cOrhuRSAin (Or -ua). G. cOtfiuRSAn. 
D. COfflURSAnAlO. 

bRetceAth, N. pi. OReiteAifiAin (bReiCirfi), G, bReiteAtfiAn. 
D, bneiteArfinAiO. 

68 (b).—Plurals in -a :— 

POARSA, N. pi. peARSAUA. G. peARSAU. U. peARSAUAlO. 
tlAoi6e, N. pi, nAoitieAnA. G, nAoi*OeAn, D, nAoi’OeAnAiO. 
Ceo, mist (G. sg. cia 6, ceoi$). N. pi. ceo6A. 

Also—cOmuRSAnA, niA$A, miosA. 

69 (c).—Plurals in -0 :— 

Cara, N, pL c-iiR*oe ; n4itfi*oe ; saOa, gAiOne ; 

guAlA, guAitne ; aOa, AiOne. 

70 (d).—Plurals in -f:— aOa, AiOnnl; AOtA, AOtAinnI 
(AblAnnA) ; pi66, pi6i*oi (*nA 0pi6i*oi0, in scores). 

71 (e).—Strong Plurals :—^TcaC, ngte (O.I. tige) ; 
Ri, Ri$te (O.I. A, rioga) ; At air, AitReAtA, etc. (see 56 ) ; 
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cAtAoin, cAtAoiTieACA ; ceAngA, ceAngtACA ; saoi, SAoiCe; 
•onAoi, *oiiAoite ; cion, fault, M.P., cioncA (these last 
four were dental stems) ; Aintn, AinmueACA ; cad, earth, 

F, (G. sg. cm At), D. cmAit>, But, in modem prose, 

G. D. cue) cttei'OeAtiriA ; ceine, ceince ; pile, piU (O.I. 
filid, later pili-Oe, and so piU) ; I6me, shirt, F., I6in- 
ceA<iA ; ceo, ceo’OAiuiA (also regular ceoCA, A c- stem); 
t)ti( 5 , bnOmce (double pi. An n- stem) ; cAlAtfi, CAlttvAtnce 
(double pi.) cAiice, caIca ; beim, beimeAntiA (and many 
others. See 60 . Final a irregular) ; sIiaO, sieibce 
(O.I. sl6(i)be) ; sleAtiu, sleAtincA (O.I. glinne), gteAnncAl 
(Ulster) ; leAt, side (s- stem), leAtATinA, leiteAnuA \ 

(wb), ui^oaOa, uibeAbA. Also, regular, ui$e, tube 
(s- stem) ; ciR, ciorCa. 

72 .—These endings— -AtiA, -Atm a, -aca, -ce, -ca 
(-ce, -ca), -AtmcA, -ceACA, -I—are due to the influence 
of ti-, nn-, c- and dental stems. The endings -aiiiica, 
-ccaCa are combinations of -Atm and -ca, and of -ce and 
-aCa respectively. They have made their way not only 
into the declension of vocalic stems, but interchange 
amongst the consonantal stems themselves. Thus :— 

(a) te, Ca, ca are attached to s- stems : ci$Ce, ciorCa, 
steibce, ^leATincA ; and to ti- stems : bRbtnce, 
CAltfiAince. 

(b) ACa (properly belonging to c- stems) is attached 
to :— 1 ° R- stems : aiCrcaCa, m^itReACA, etc. 2 ® 
Dental stems :—lemceACA, ceAtijCACA. 3 ® The 
s- stem tig, uo, uigeAdA uibeACA. 4 ® nti- stems : 
AintTitieACA. 

(c) -AT1A, -AtitiA (from n- and tin- stems) are attached 
to— 1 ® c- stems : ceotiAnriA (the -0 is only ** padding** 
between vowels), 2® t- and d- stems : cR^i'OeAnnA. 
3 ® s- stems : leAtAnnA, mionnA (miosA), 

(d) -1 (from dental stems, it), it>e, i) is attached to— 

1®. The nt- stem piCe, pi. ptCml (piCm, regular), 2 ® 
The nn- stems, AbA, AblA, pi, Aibnni, AblAinn!. 

(e) In Rathlin Irish plurals in -An, -eAn, -Ann, are 
common with all stems :— 
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CA tno tnoh'te bnisre, bn^TOce, 

is elite HA ■oeoin a me tio mo siiiteAti (C- 6 ,U. 102),— 

My heart is bruised and broken, and frequent tears have 
run from my eyes. 

So also :—bnos-an (a- stem), cMwoeAn (nt- stem), 
b-ACATi (io- stem), mnAn, women (a- stem), peAtiATin 
(o- stem), eto. 

73. A unique diphthongal stem is t> 6 , cow, F, Sg. 
V.A.N,G. bO. D. bum (due to com). PI. N.A.V, bA. 
G. bd. D, buAib. 

» 

74 (a).—^The G. pi. of consonantal stems is often the 
same as G, sg.—except in neut. nn- stems, and s- stems, 
which lose the characteristic consonant in G. sg. R- 
stems are also different, because they take -At a in the 
pi. N. plurals in -aCa, -AnriA, -ax\Aj -tA, -te, za, -ce, -1, 
often retain these endings in the G. pi. 

(b) .—^The D. pi. ends in :—1® -Aib, when the N, pi. 
ends in -A, or in a slender consonant. 2 ® -ib, when N. pi. 
ends in -e. 3° -ib, when N. pi. ends in -f. 

(c) .—The V, pi. ends in :—1® -a, when D. pi. ends 

in -Alb. 2 ® -e, when D. pi. ends in -ib (-ib is replaced 

by -e). 3° -f, when N. pi. ends in -i. 

75, —Indeclinable norms ;—Some proper names like 

losA, pA'OHAig, S®*^^*^!*®* SiubAu, triumis. Also the two 
common nouns, co$a, choice (objective), nogA, choice 
(subjective). In the line—“ Is cu mo tto$Am Car mnAib 
ATI •oottiAin ” (t.O.), RO$Am is used for the sake of asso¬ 
nance with ■ooTtiAm. 

76, —iriutfiA, Munster, is an n- stem. tltArO (N, pi. 
0- stem)=Ultonians ; tAi$m (N. pi. o- stem)—Leinster 
men ; ConnACcA (N. pl.)=Connaught-men, G. pi. 
‘UtA'O, tAi$eATi, ConnACc. 


CHAPTER m. 


THE ADJECTIVE (77—109), 

77. —For the purpose of declension, adjectives, like 
nouns, are divided according to the nature of the stem. 
This gives us the following groups :—■ 

First Declension :—Adjectives ending in a broad 
consonant. E.g,—mOn, great, ge^t, white, bright. These 
include :—(a) o— and a — stems, m6n, geAt. (b) u—■ 
stems, like *oijO, black, ptiuC, wet, ciu$, thick. The 
dissyllabic uASAt, iseAt, *DiteAS, pottus, have, in G.sg.F, 
and N.pl. uAiste, fste, *01130, poiltse, owing jin the pi.) 
to 1- stems (O.I, uaisli, isli, dilsi). Instead of x)iteAs 
we have also *01113 ( 2 nd decl.). 

Second Declension :—Adjectives ending in a slender 
consonant, like itiaiC, *01113 (except those in — AtfiAit). 
These are all i—stems. 

Third Declension :—Adjectives in —ArfiAit. Originally 
i— stems like mAit, and declined like it. But O.I. 
sainemlae (G. sg. F, and G. pi.) and sainemlai (V.A.N. pi.) 
became sAineArhlA, thus separating the two types. O.I. 
maithi (V.A.N,pl.) become tuAiCe. 

Fourth Declension :—^Adjectives ending in a vowel, 
including participles in —ca, —ce, —Ca, —te. These 
embrace (a) 10—, —ia stems :—-oonCA, tiile, tiua, clS, 
ncAtfrOA, pA*OA, *oeAncA, -jat. (b) The 0— stem beo (A 
trace of the old declension survives in IBac X >6 Di, Son 
of the Living God). 

“tlO A Ttlic Oe t)f CIA $nf *00 * 6 iai‘ 0 -sa *o^n (SAtnonn 
t)ui*Oe)—Or who, 0 Son of the Living God, shall make 
a poem after you ? (the dead poet). With this exception, 
all these adjectives are uninflected in sg, and pi. In 
mod. 1 . the Dual in all adjectives is the same as the pi. 
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Examples. 

78. —First Declension :—mOn, great ; -oiteAs, loyal, 
beloved. 

Sg. PI. and Dual. 

M.—D.A.N.—mOn; *otte-AS. M.F,—V.A.N.D.—mOR 4 ;'oase 
V.G.—mOm ; Ttttis. G.—mOn(A) ;'oiteAs (-oftse). 

fTle-AtfiAR (a-ArtiAtt), thick, 
F.—V.A.N.—mon ; -oileAS. I stout, has pi. neAttiitA (tiArtj- 
G.—mOme ; *oitse.< n^). G.sg.F. Reifhtte (tiAiiti- 
D.—mOm ; ‘oitis. ne). 5 eAnn, short, G.sg.F, 

Pi. geAntiA. 

N.B.—^The D.pl. termination found in nouns is never, 
in mod. I,, attached to adjectives, unless they are used 
saa nouns. E.g.—^biot> cnuAg AgAc t)o OoCcaiO D 6 —have 
pity on God^s poor. But— Oi cnuAg asatu *00 stia (ha) 
peARAiO boCcA—I pitied the poor fellows. In the G.pl. 
there is a tendency to assimilate to the other cases— 
tUtAitiHA nit)uACAiUtmt)AnA— The Year of theWhiteboys. 

79. —Second Declension hiaiC, good ; *oais, loyal, 

beloved. 

Sg. PI. and Dual. 

M.—^V.A.N.D.G.—rtiAiC, *oitis. M.F.—V.A.N,D.—- 

mAiCe ; ■oltse. 

F.—V.A.N.D.— iHAit, *oilis. G.— mAtC(e) ; TJitis 

G.—rriAite ; *oitse. (*oitse). 

The adjectives ■oeACAin, difficult ; socAin, easy ; 
coin, right, have G.sg.F., and pi.—t)eAcnA, socnA, cOha. 
SeAsCAm, comfortable, and piA'OAiri, wild, have G.sg.F., 
and PI. seAscAme, piA-OAine (without syncope). 

80. —^Third Declension :—'peAHAtfiAit, manly ; bAHArfiAit, 
womanly. 

Sg. PI. and Dual. 

M.F,—^V.A.N.D,—peARAtfiAit, bAHAtfiAit. peAnAttitA, 

bAnAfhtA. 

G,—peAnArhlA, bAUAtfiUv. peARArhAit, 

bAHAltlAlt (or 
"-AttllA), 

N.B.—The G.sg. in — a was originally F. only, the M, 
being in —AtfiAit. 
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81. —Fourth Declension :—With the exception noted 
above ( 77 ) there is no inflection whatever for gender, 
number or case. The adjective ce, warm, was originally 
an nt-stem (Cf. Lat. tepens, tepent—). But, as no trace 
of the consonant now remains, it faUs in with the io- 
stems. It has, however, ceo, in G. sg. F., and in the pi. 

82. —Many dissyllabic adjectives in the 2nd, and all 

in the 3rd declension (like oiteAS, uASAt, in the 1st) are 
syncopated in the G. sg. F., and in the pi. E.g.— 
•oe-ACAiTi, *oeAciPiA ; socair, soctia ; nn'tis, mitse ; AoiUinn, 
AoiUne ; Aitne (^itte) ; and those in -AttiAit, 

when -A is added. But note pi-AO-Aine, se^sc-Aine, 

fine, has G. sg. F. t)neA$A. PI. bRe-dSC-A. 

83. —Vowel-changes, due to attenuation, are the same 
as those which occur in nouns : (a) Monosyllabic adjec¬ 
tives with -eA- before the final consonant change -ca- into 
“i” or “ ei ” :—geAt, bright, G. sg. M. git, F, giie ; 
trieAR, quick, idir, mine ; CeARc, right, circ, cince ; 
beAg, little, big, bige ; geARR, short, 51RR, 510RRA. 
But—ceATin, stern, ceinn, ceirrne ; 'ocas, pretty, x>eis, 
■oetse ; ■oeARg, red, ■oeiRs, *oeiR5e ; seAsc, barren, 
seise, seisce ; seARb, bitter, seiRb, sembe ; seAng, 
slender, seing, seinge ; teAsc, loth, teisc, teisce ; 
ceARc, scarce, ceiRc, ceiRce. 

(b) o- gives U1-:— bog, soft, buig, bulge; cRom, heavy, 
CRuim, cRuime ; But— boCc, poor, boiCc, boibce ; ■006c, 
tight, hard, •ooiCc, *ooiCce ; note, naked, noibc, uoiCce. 

(c) iA- gives ei-:~piAt, generous, peit, peite; ciau, far, 
ceiu, ceiue ; •oiAn, severe, *06111, *061116 ; piAR, awry, 
G. sg. F, -peiRe. 

(d) iu-gives-1-; -10- gives -iiji-:—ptiuC, wet, t:Ii6, 

ptiCe ; ciun, calm (also cujin), ciuin, ciuine. But ciu$, 
thick, dense, quick, G. sg. F. mostly ciu$a. 

(e) Final -aC, -cac become -ai$, -Aige, -1$, -i$e:—U acaC, 
lame, bACAi$, bACAi^e ; olReAC, straight, —oiRi$, ■oiRige; 
SasatiaC, English. G. sg. M,, Sasaiiai$, 

(f) -10- becomes -1-; -10- becomes -i ;—piotin, fair, 
yinn, pintie ; mion, small, -mm, mine ; cRion, withered, 
CRin, CRine. 
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Fonnation of Adjectives 

84,—A.—By means of sufi&xes (added to nouns, 
adjectives, numerals, verb-roots, prepositions) :—1® — 
ROnhiriAC, Roman ; OacaC, lame ; nuitie^C, thankful 
(<t)ui*Oe, good-will, thanks) ; cuiOsaO, middling ; 
|:Aiceios-dO, shy, fearful. 2° -AtfiAit :—manly; 

womanly ; Cniosc-diti^it, Christ-like; niASATfixMt, 
mocking. 3° -ArOe, lOe :—Cuiosc-Arte, Christian ; be-dt)- 
di*6e, sweetmouthed, fastidious ; tedtibdrOe, childish ; 
•oidbtdi'Oe, devilish ; ^isceilti-Oe, absurd, irrational. 
4° -Od, -cd, -td :—mdOftOd, majestic ; beo*Od, lively ; 
lotdR'bd, plural ; coibnedscd, related ; mOrrOd, stately. 
5® -ttidR :—nedRcrhdtt, strong ; bfifo$fhdR, full of “go *’ ; 
SRednnttidR, queer, funny ; ponnrfidR, glad, willing. 
6° -ce, -Cd, -Ce, -Cd :—buditce, struck ; motCd, praised ; 
itnCiSCe, gone away ; p^std, left. 7° to, -eto (I. -edO) :— 
cti isedO, seisedO, 5th, 6th. 8° The double suffix -mmo -h 
•eto (I. -tfid*o) :—CRlottid‘0, 3rd, cedCndtftd’O, 4th. In the 
I.G. period sometimes -mo was used, sometimes -to. 
Lat. decimus, 10th (<*dekm- mo-s), Gk. d^katos (<Mekm 
-to-s). The two are combined in I. -rfid'O. 9® -inedC, 
-dtidC :—coitCedtidC, willing ; t>tiscinedC, legal ; dinm- 
nedC, Nominative ; AtbdiidC, Scottish ; mdRCdndC, 
lasting, 10® lo :—udSdt, noble (<0s, above) ; fsedt, 
lowly (<ios, below). 

B. —By combination of noun and adjective, without 
any suffix ;—nedRcttidR (84 A. 6) < nednc + tnOn, lit. 
strength-great. So cedtin-’odnd, headstrong. The adjec¬ 
tive d*6ttidndC must be derived from -A’ObdR (not ^*0), as 
the suffixes -mdR and -dC are not combined. (Proper 
spelling, i.*0bdRdC). Mod. I. allows participles as the 
2nd element : cosnoCcdite, barefoot^. 

C. —By prefixing an uninflected particle to a noun ;— 
1® Sdi*0biti, rich ; ■odfCbm, poor (<d*6bdn, material, 
with particles so-, * 00 ) ; suCdin, everlasting (<cdti, 
time) ; t)eo$din, diphthong (<de, composition form of 
•DO, two, and po^dR, sound) ; sudiCnrO, well-known 
(so-dit-5Ti^t).^^The words itiCinn, brain (<in-cednTi), 
DtdRmuit), Dermot (<di-formad), and ‘oeo$diR, have 
become nouns. From these exx. it appears that nominal 
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o- stems became i- stems when adjectives were formed 
in this way. 2 ° So also io- stems and ia* stems mostly 
became i- stems :—SoitOin, cheerful ; *ooilbm, melan¬ 
choly (<tADRA, speech,+S 0 - and -* 00 ). But cOitiAnbA, 
successor (it has become a noun), from O.I. or be, heir, 
remains an io- stem. 3° The mod. soCaai-O, candid, and 
■ooCRAit), gloomy—both from the u- stem cruC, form, 
shape—are i- stems, instead of O.I. sochrud, dochrud 
(u- stems). So cub-At“ 6 , fitting, is an i- stem, although 
derived from O.I. fid (u- stem), a letter of the Alphabet, 

D.—By joining two adjectives together ;—Un-bROtiAC, 
in great sorrow ; be-AS-tfiAiCe^sAC, ne*er-do-well ; mOn- 
COiseAC, conceited ; uite-corfi-dCc^C, almighty. 

Comparison of Adjectives 

85. —There are three degrees—Positive, Comparative 
and Superlative. There is now no equative form^ but the 
equation is expressed by the positive (or ordinary form 
of the adjective), preceded by cOrfi (as), and followed 
by te (as) before a noun or pronoun, or by Agus (as) 
before a verb :— Tlitim-se OOiii UAitur te SAmson — I*m 
not as strong as Samson ; zA CouCuOak COtfi note te C^iic — 
Connor is as bad as Cait ; nitm-se com mAit tiomsA — 
you are not as good as I. But— mtim COtfi UAmm Atiois 7 
A bios All uAin sin— I*m not as strong now as I was then. 

Comparative and Superlative 

86. —In mod. I. the comparative and superlative are 
the same in form. The termination -e (in a few cases, -a) 
must be added to the positive, with attenuation of the 
final consonant of the positive, where necessary. Thus : 
geAt, bright, site, brighter, brightest ; piAt, generous, 
p 6 ite, more (most) generous ; ptiuC, wet, ptiCe, wetter, 
wettest ; ^r*o, high, Aomne (^mne), higher, highest ; 
Ukinm, strong, tAinne, stroller, strongest. 

The Comparative 

87. —(a) When the verb of the comparative clause is 
“ IS,” the comparative follows is immediately :—is site 
An $RiAn r\A An $eAtAC—the sim is brighter than the 
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moon ; Is ati c-itntie-ds nS An c-uAigTieAS—contention 
is better than loneliness ; til meASA C^ic 
ConCuOAn—^the one is as bad as the other; Is -peAnn OeiC 
•oforfiAoin nS ■oaoC-^OtAC —it is better to be idle than 
evil-doing. Such sentences may of course be relative, 
e.g, — Hit Aointie is meASA tiA Cu— there is no one (who is) 
worse than you, 

(b) When the verb of the comparative clause is c-A, 
or any verb other than is, the comparative must be 
preceded by tiios, or nibA, and the construction becomes 
relative :—UA ah $niAri A5 CAitneArfi nfos site 111*0lu tiA 
iHAR A bi si HT06—the sun is shining more brightly to-day 
than it was yesterday ; buAit nios ■o^me 6—strike it 
harder. (Tiios 5ite=Tii a is site— lit. a something that 
is brighter) ; bi ati tA 111*06 nibA ftiCe nA inAtt a CeApAs 
A beA*o s6—yesterday was wetter than I thought it 
would be, 

** Hi ” in these sentences is an Acctisative of Extent 
in Degree (Syntax, 175 A.4.). In other sentences it 
may be :—1° N. to a verb :—CA nios mO Ann nA CeAppA— 
there*s more in it than one would think. 2° A. governed 
by a transitive verb :—CU5AS nios mO nA sah * 01110—I 
gave you more than that. 3° A. governed by a preposi¬ 
tion :—^5An nios mO nA cai scittinje *nA pOCA Aige—with 
only 3s. in his pocket. 4° Absolute :—ni pios cia’cu 
nios mO nO nios tujA a bi Ann—there’s no knowing whether 
there was more or less in it. 

The Superlative 

88.—(a) Superlative clauses are always relative, and 
the verb is always is, E.g.—A5 An bpeAa is peAaa is 
ceAttc An pose is peAan a belt—the best man should get 
the best post, 

(b) There are no comparative or superlative adverbs 
in mod. I. These forms are always adjectives, are never 
inflected for gender or number, and are always predicate 
N. to some form of the verb is :—An cu An c6 is sine 
Acu ? Are you the eldest ? ’Si An cia is Aoibne ah bit 
te pA$Ait (L.O.)—it is the pleasantest land in the world. 
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(o) The word nS (than) was, in O.I., in 3rd person sg,, 
oldaas (than is), <ol+taas, a peculiar relative form of 
zA, In middle I, in was substituted for o?, giving indaas, 
then lon^s, lonii, nA. 

(d) The two nouns, sttiuseAn, elder, ancestor, and 
sOise-An, junior, are, in form, comparative adjectives. 
Sintise-ATi is a double compar, from se^ti, old (<*sen-is- 
teros), like Lat. magister, minister (master, servant. 
Lit ,—the greater one, the lesser one). This compar, 
sufi&x -ter is common in I, E.g., ceAtiucAtt, district. 
Originally, the district on this side (of a mountain, 
river) as opposed to district on the other side 

So—oi«te-A«, East, as opposed to West. 


Irregular Comparison 


89.— Pos, 

Comp, and SuperL 

1.—be-Ag, small. 


2.—t)OiC, likely. 

■0604, oOiOiSe. 

3.—-itro, high. 

40iat>e (Aiaoe). 

4,—long. 

S14 (ptiioe). 

5.—pogus, near. 

poisje (poisse) ne4S4. 

6,—^ge^na, short. 

5ioaa4. 

7.—lonrOAk, many a. 

tl4. 

8.—quick, early. 

cuisge (tti4iCe), 

9,—mime, frequent. 

minici (mtOTiC4), 

10.—m^it, good. 

pe4aa. 

11.—mOa, great. 

mO. 

12.—lonrfiuiu, beloved. 

4TinS4. 

13,—ot/C, bad. 

me4S4. 

14.—ce, hot, warm. 

ceo. 

15.—baeAk$, fine. 

bae4$t4. 

16.—cae-An, strong. 

caeise (ca6itie). 

17.—^tiiaisce, easy. 

tIS4 (ptas4). 

18.—cOia, right. 

c6a4. 

19.—t)e-AC4ia, difficult. 

*oe4ca4. 

20.—socAia, settled. 

socaA. 

21,—^54a, near. 

some. 

22.—se4SC4ia, cosy. 

se4sc4iae. 

23.—pi4t)4iti, wild. 

pi4ti4ine. 
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Proverbs 

(Illustrating comparatives and superlatives) 

90. — 

1. til -AH nS m-it-Ain ah uitc—Evil may 

spring from anything (no matter how small. 

f Rigne=flesh-worm). 

2. til ’oOiCige AoiHHit) hA ah Or^as *00 itieAtt cu—The 
lie that beguiled you seems most likely. 

3. til' tiAoiiroe *oo Ohio h-A *oo Ctfl—Your name is higher 
than your riches. 

4. nt siA Ritpit) teAC nS hiar is coit te Dia—Y ouTl 
succeed just as long as Grod wishes. 

5. 1s goiRe (* 00 ) *OuiHe caOair D6 h^ ah *oorus—G od’s 
help is always very near. Lit. —Gbd’s help is nearer 
one than the door. 

6. Til' iiA ceAHH hA cfeA’opAi’O—Everyono has his own 
opinion, 

7. 1s cOisge oiogAtcAS D6 hA ah oiAOAt—God’s venge¬ 
ance is quicker than the devil. 

8. Is peARR ClAtt CeAHHAlg H-A AH *OA CCltt A HlOlHCeAR- 

Sense bought is twice as good as sense taught, 

9. 11 1 meASA CAic (cAC) hA CohCuOar—T he one is as bad 
as the other. 

10. 1s cReise ‘oCCCas hA oiieAtfiAiHc.—Nature is stronger 
than environment. 

11. Is USA out isceAC 1 ocig AH HI hA ocaCc as—P alaces 
are pitfalls. 

12. Hi ii-AHHSA cOiR hA coir te ouine oAha—A bold 
man prefers wrong to right. 

Notes on Irregular Comparison 

91. —2. D6iC, likely, O.I. doich (o), Gk. dokei, it 
seems. The O.I. compar. was dochu (our oOCa). When 
oOCa ceased to be felt as compar. a new compar. (and 
superl.), oOiCise, was formed. 

4. Si A—compar. of sIor, long. The compar. and 
superl. are used of time and space; sior now only of time, 

7, tiA—compar, of it (lot), many, now used only as 
a prefix. 

12. Ahhsa=O.I. annsu, compar. of annse (an-asse, not 
easy), Cf. the use of meASA—Is tneASA tiom cusa hA 
(d926) D 
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Se6x\ —I prefer you to Sean. Lit. —Your case is worse 
in my estimation than S.’s (Therefore, I prefer you). 

11 , 16. In tnO, S 1 -A, cneise, a suffix found in the pos. 
is omitted. A pos. form caeis is heard in Co, Clare. 

92.—Adverbs are formed from adjectives usually by 
prefixing 50 (to) to the positive, the latter being a neut. 
substantive in the A. case. ZA se Ag •out 1 Ope-AtiAS 50 
tnOn—he is improving much {Lit. to a great extent). 
The prep. *06 (• 00 ) is sometimes used :—T>e Ston, *oe 
always. gAC iroiaeAC, straight on, occurs in the 
literature. 

Numeral Adjectives 

Cardinal 

31, Aori ’oeAg IS 

40. •oaCa’o, 

41. Aon IS •oaOa’o. 

60, ‘oeiC IS •oaCa’o. 

61, Aon ■ 06 A 5 IS ■oaCa‘0, 

60. CRi piCTo, 

61. Aon 1 cRi piera. 

70. *oeiC *1 cr! piCm. 

71. Aon •oeA 5 *1 CRi piCTO. 

80, CeitRe ■piCin, 

81 . Aon IS CeitRe p 161*0. 

90. *oei 6 IS CeitRe 1 : 161 * 0 , 

91 . Aon *oeA5 IS 6eitRe piOi^o 
99. nAoi*o 6 A 5 IS 6 eitRe 1 : 161*0 

ceA*o. 

X)A 6 eA*D. 

CRl 6eA*0. 

400. 6eiCRe oeA*©. 

600. C1415 c 6 a*o. 

600, se 6 eA*o. 

700, seA 6 c sceA*©. 

800. 06 c 5 ceA*o. 

900, nAoi 5 c 6 a‘o. 

1000 . mite. 

N.B,—Besides such forms as cRi is pi 6 e (23) we 
also have —cri ri6eA*o, or cri ar fi 6 i*o. 


93.— 1. 

Aon. 

31. 

2. 

■06. 

40. 

3. 

CRI, 

41. 

4. 

CeAtAIR, 

60. 

5 . 

0615. 

61. 

6. 

se. 

60. 

7, 

seA6c. 

61. 

8. 

06 C. 

70. 

9. 

nAOl, 

71. 

10. 

•oei6. 

80. 

11. 

Aon ’oeA^, 

81. 

12, *06 *0eA5 

90. 

13. 

CRI •OeAg. 

91. 

14. 

CeAtAlR ■06A5. 

99 . 

16. 

CU15 -oeAs. 

100. 

16. 

se *oeA5, 

200. 

17, 

seA6c *oeA5. 

300. 

18. 

06 c *oeA 5 . 

400. 

19. 

nAOl ■OeAg. 

600. 

20. 

pi6e. 

600. 

21. 

Aon IS piCe. 

700. 

22. 

*06 is piCe, 

800. 

29. 

nAOl IS pi6e. 

900. 

30. 

*oei6 IS i:i6e. 

1000. 
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94. —If the old words for 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90 
are used, viz., ctiioOa, ceAtaAt-A, caoja, soasca, soaOc- 
rfio$A, o(icrf\o$A, tiOOa (nt- stems, G. in -d) we get neater 
and shorter forms in the compound numerals, all of which 
(except those for 20, 30, 40, 60, 60, 70, 80, 90, 100, 
^c.) will be based on the first ten numerals. Thus 

Se ’o 6 a 5 (16), s 6 fiOeAT) (26), s 6 caioCAt) (36), s 6 ceAt- 
tiACAt) (46), s6 CAosAn (56), s6 seASCAT) ( 66 ), s6 soaOc- 
ifioSAt) (76), s6 oCcrhogA’o ( 86 ), s6 tiOCAt) (96). The use 
of An in cni An (23), cni An Oaosait) (53), etc., is 

an extension of the O.I. usage, in which it served two 
purposes :—(a) to join the hundreds to the smaller 
numbers —sbasca An C6 a*o, 160 ; (b) to join the tens to 
numeral substantives—dias ar fichit (nis An piOiT)), 
twenty-two persons. 

95. —The Cardinals are used in three different ways :— 
1® Preceded by a particle a (a ti- before vowels) when 
counting objects without naming them— a n-Aou, a *o0, 
int. O se teAt-uAin cneis a cni—it is half-past three ; 
or when preceded by the noun, as CAibix)iot a cni, 
chapter 3 ; or when the numeral is separated from the 
noun by the prep, *oe :— a cni tiO a ceAtAin *oe UtiAncAiO— 
three or four years, 2® They are used without any parti cle 
in abstract counting, as— aou, * 00 , cni,—one, two, three; 
or when the noun follows immediately—cni cApAitt— 
three horses. 3° In concrete enumeration, when the 
noun is used without * 06 , it is placed after the unit 
number (if there be one) in the sg,, pi., or dual, as the 
sense demands. Instead of * 06 , ceAtAia ( 2 , 4) x>S (* 0 il) 
Ceitne are used.—Aon ntiAin “o^Ag—11 years (sg.) ; AA 
bliAin n^As—12 years (dual) ; zn\ btiAtiA •piCseAt), 23 
years (pi.) ; Aon Ccatic *o6a 5—11 hens (sg.) ; *6-4 6me 
t) 6 A 5—12 hens ; cni ccatica seAscA’o—63 hens. 

96. —^The words for the tens from 20—100, as also 
mite (1000), mittitin (a million), bittiun (a billion) are 
nouns, and so properly take G. pi. But as the G. pi. is 
often the same as the N. sg., the latter is used 
as a rule :—piCe peAn, ceAnc, beAn—20 men (hens, 
women). D6A5 (=2 fives) is used as G, of -oetC in forming 
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the rumerals 11 - 19 . It has no etymological connection 
with *oei 6 . ceA'o ( 100 ) is an old neut. o- stem, pi, cftAt) 
(after numerals). Apart from numerals a new pi, cfiAOtA 
is used. 

97, — SeACc, occ, T 1 A 01 , ■oeiC eclipse the initial consonant 
of the following noun, hut not that of the genitives *0645, 
piCe-AT), etc.—^Se-dCc triboscAi * 0645 , 17 boxes ; but se 4 Cc 
■ 0645 , 17 ; oCc mbti4Ti4 04054*0 —68 years, but oCc 
C4054T )—58 ; ri4oi ri-ti4ine crioC4'o —39 times, but n4ot 
cRioC 4 'o— 39 . The reason is that in se 4 Cc mt)osc 4 l * 0645 , 
etc,, the 1st numeral is the limiting wordy whereas in 
se 4 Cc * 0645 , *0645 limits the meaning of se 4 Cc, and not 
vice versa. The eclipsis after se 4 Cc, T1401, *0645 is 
regular, as they ended originally in a nasal (Lat. septem, 
novem, decern). OCc eclipses analogically, N.B,— 
x>eiC cum, •oeiC pe4RS4H4, *0610 coit)tie4C4— 10 heads, 
persons, wells—are heard. The reason is that 
the final “ h ** sound of *0610 unvoices the consonant 
resulting from eclipsis, and thus restores the original 
one. Then se4Cc cmn, etc., follow these analogically. 

Examples of the Cardinals 

98. —(a) 78 cards :— 1 —oCc 5c4ttC4i *0645 is cai piCi'o. 

2 —se4Cc Ti*oeiC 4 n-oCc “oe C4ac4!b (Note this. It is 
often convenient). 3 —oCc 5c4ac4i se4Ccfno$4*o. (b) 357 
books :— 1 —se4Cc te4U4m *0645 ^ ■D4C4 'o, •) cai 664*0 
(te4b4a). This is cumbrous. 2 —se4Cc te4U4ia *0645 t 
* 0464*0 4a Cat 664*0. 3 —cai 664*0 ^ se46c te4U4ta 04054*0 
(Best), (c) The year 1927 — bti4m 4 mite, ti4oi 5064*0, 
1 se46c ^1664*0. (d) 1927 years :—mite n4oi 5064*0 t 

se46c mbti4n4 piee4To. (e) The 1927 th year :—An se4Cc- 
rh4*6 t)ti4iTi pi6e4*o 4a ti4oi 5064*0 t mite, (f) 275,000 :— 
1 — 0 , 1 . way :—CU15 rfiite se46ctfio$4*o 4 a *64 664*0. 2 — 
Modem I.— *64 664*0 i 0615 mite se46cmo$4‘o, (g) 
200,076 :— 1 — 0 , 1 . way :—0615 se46cmo$4*o 4a *64 664*0 
mite. 2—Modem I. —*64 664*0 mite T 0615 se4Ccmo$4*o. 
(h) 76,200 :—0615 mite se46cmo$4*o t *04 664*0. (i) 

£ 246,666 :—*64 664*0 i 0615 mite ce4ta4C4*o, s6 664X> t s 6 
pumc se4SC4*o. ( 1 ) 6 , 592,963 acres :—0615 mittiCn, 0615 
664 * 0 ,1 *04 mite 11664*0, n 40 i 5064*0 1 cai ti- 4 ca 4 i 864864 * 0 , 
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(m) 7,925,639 stamps ; —se-Atic mittiuin, tiaoi i cuig 
ffifle piCeAt), s 6 66^*0 "j tiAoi scAtnpAi ctiioCa’o. (n) 
6,560,374 books :—s6 rhittiOti, •] soasca mite, 

cm' C 6 ax) t Ceittte teAt»AiR scAOcrhoSAt). (o) 4,605,747 
tables :—Ceitne mittiun, CU15 mite ar s 6 C^At), seACc 
gc^A’o T seACc mbuiRD ceAtRACAt). (p) 17 people :— 
seACc notime ’06A5. (r) 39 people :— 1— raoi n-oume 

CRioCAt), 2—tiAot Rcnjine ' 06 A 5 is piCe. 3—tiAoi trouitie 
•oeAg AR ptCi“o. (s) 143,000 men : —c^a-o i a crI t ’OAeA’o 
•oe rhitcib peAR (t).ri. 277). 

99. — (a) CrI, CeitRe, cOig, s6 often aspirate the initial 
consonant of the following noun, which then often has 
the sg. form —crI CApAtt, or crI CApAitt— ^three horses ; 
cfiis ttiittieri, OR CU 15 mittii4in, 5,000,000. This is due to 
CRi C^A-o, where ceA-o is a true pi. and aspiration is 
regular, (b) In enumerating persons, from 13 to 19, the 
sg. 'oume is used, and x>- is aspirated, if not eclipsed. 
Thus— CRI •Oume *o 6 a 5—13 persons. But— soaCc iron me 
•oeAs—17 persons. 

Numeral Substantives 

100 . —(a) For persons :—^Aorar, one person. C 4 im im* 
AotiAR— I am alone. beiRc—two (us^ in Ulster even 
of things). UiAs, ■ols, two (G.—t)eise, ■olse. But •otAs, 
an ear of com—G.—t>eise, D—x>eis). Criur— three 
persons (Orig. D,—Old N,—criar). CoaCrar—^ four per¬ 
sons. CuiseAR—^five persons. SeiseAR—six persons. 
mOR-SeiseAR—^seven persons. Also scaCcar. OOcar— 
eight persons. TlAonbAR—^nine persons. UeiCneAbAR— 
ten persons. Aon *ouine T>eA 5 , Aoinne 'oeAg—eleven 
persons ; -o-AReAs—twelve persons. IoIar— many persons 
(Also many things, plurality) ; tAnAtfiA—a married 
couple (<UneAinhAm—a perfect pair, G. lAnArfmA—but it 
has passed over to the n- stems—G. -ar. The rt. is 
eAtfiAiR, twin, L.—geminus. Cf. eAtfiAiR, Emania.) All 
these forms, except beiRC, ■ofs, aor •oume ’ 06 A 5 , tiRAifiA, 
are compounds, with peAR as the 2nd element. They 
were originally meuter. CRiAR=a three of men. But 
though they contain the M. peAR, they are used of women 
also. Criur bAR—^three women, Uri15r is the old D, 
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of CR 14 K, It ousted the N. because of its frequent use 
in an O.I, idiom (without a prep.). E.g.—tAriA*0Att a 
t)cnitiR—the three of them came. 

(b) For things : —lot ah, many things, plurality. Abstr, 
iotttAt>, plural ; uAtAt)—singleness, “ Ak uAtAt> spOmc/* 
—with scanty amusement ; ’oei’Oe, cn^iAe—-two things, 
three things ; cn6At>AnAs, ** a three days’ fast,” now 
generally abstinence ; peit)ne, -peititte—a pair, brace, 
set (even though more than two), p. bnOg, a pair of 
shoes : p. biotiin crsioc^tA, a set (4) of knitting-needles ; 
cuptA, a couple, twins. Dim,—cuiptin. Always followed 
by the N. sg. form. 


Special Ways of expressing numbers 

101 .—CAojAit)—160 ; CRi tiAonbAiR—27 people ; 
scaCc npiC!i*oi—7 score ; crioOa c6ax>—3,000. 


102 . 


The Ordinals 


let An 

C^AX) (td) 


16th An 

seiseA*0 (td) ■oeAS 

2nd 

>9 

•OARA 


17th 

99 

seACcmAt) ,, 

99 

3rd 

fj 

CRl'OtflAt) 


18th 

9 9 

c-oCcitiAA',, 

99 

4th 

ff 

CeAtRAtflA** 


19th 

9 9 

nAorhAt) ,, 

99 

5th 


CU IgeAt) 


20th 

99 

piCeAA td 

6th 

f ? 

seiseAA 


2lBt 

99 

c-AonrfiAt!) ,, 

piCeAo 

7th 


seACcttiA*o 


22nd 

99 

■OARA ,, 

i t 

8th 


c-oCcfhAt) 


30th 

99 

oeiCtfiAO ,, 

it 

9th 

99 

nAorfiAA 


3l8t 

99 

c-AonrhA*6 ,, 

crioCao 

10th 

9 9 

■oeiCrtiAt) 


32nd 

9 9 

OARA ,, 

99 

11th 

99 

c-AonrhAt) (td) 

33rd 

99 

CRlOtflA-0 ,, 

99 

12th 


■oeAs 

40th 

99 

CeAtRACAOrflA*0 (td) 

91 

•OARA ,, 

99 

41st 

99 

c-AonrfiA’O (td) ccaCraCao 

13th 

99 

CRlOrflA*0 ,, 

99 

42nd 

99 

OARA ,, 

99 

14th 

99 

ceAtRArtiAA 

99 

43rd 

99 

CRIOTtlA’O ,, 

99 

16th 

9 9 

cuigeAt) ,, 

99 





I, ,> 

60th Ati CA05A*otfiAt> (td) 

51st ,, c-AonrfiA“6 (tA) CAOSAt) 
62nd ,, *OARA ,, ,, 


53rd 

60th 

61st 


a 

*» 


CRlOtbA*0 „ ,, 

seASCA’orfiA‘0 (t4) 
C-AOntflAt) (td) SeASCAt) 


19 
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62nd An ■oara (l-A seAsc^’o) 

63rd ,, CRfortiAA ,, 

70th ,, seACcitioSAXuliAT!) (tA) 

71st ,, c-AonriiAt) (t-A) seACcttio$A*o 
72nd ,, *OAnA ,, ,, 

73rd ,, cRioifiA*6 (la) seACcttio$A’o 
80th ,, c-oCcriio$A*ortiA*6 (LA) 

81st ,, c-AonitiAA (la) oCcrfiojA’O 
82nd ,, t)AiiA ,, ,, 

90th ,, nOCATutiAA (la) 

91st ,, c-AonrhAt> (LA) ndfiAT) 

92nd ,, * 0 AnA ,, ,, 

100th ,, c^A’OriiA’O (la) 

101 st ,, c-AonrfiA’O (LA) ar 

noth ,, *oei6TfiA’0 ,, ,, ,, 

121 st ,, c-AontfiA* (la) pi(ieA*o ar C6a*o 

13 l 8 t )) }) CRIOCA’O ff ff 

222nd ,, 'OARA ,, piCeA^o ,, •OS C^At) 

103. —(a) Besides CRiorhAA (3rd), seiseAA (6th), 
■oeieTfrAA'-piCeAt) (30th) we have also crcas, sStfiA-O, 
CRioCA'ortiA'O. (b) C6 a*o, 1st, is used in the simple, AonrhAt) 
in the compound numerals. C^at) aspirates the following 
consonant, because, like Aon, it formed a compound, 
AontfiA-O (like the others in -tfiA-o) does not aspirate, but 
(like them) is followed by u- before a vowel, except in 
the G.--nA ti-AonrfiA-O Aoise -oeAg, of the 11th century. 

(b) First, adverbially, is ar*ocuis (ar *ociis). D^fo$Luim 
se A CeACc AR -ocuis —First he learned his lesson ; i gceA-o- 
OiR—at once, forthwith ; i -ocosaC —at the beginning of. 
(o) The Ordinals (from 1 st to 10 th, as well as 20th, 100 th, 
1000 th) immediately precede the noun, like the Cardinals 
(the tens, however, together with ceAD, miLe, miLLiun, 
being nouns), (d) “ Last is *oeiRioriAe, ■oerOeAUAC, 
which follow the noun ; or it may be expressed by 
x>eiRrO (G. sg, of ’oeiReA’O) ; or, in such expressions as 
“ last Sunday,** special phrases are used, E.g.—t)ionn 
AH •ouitie *oeiRionA0 *o1o$hALA6 —^the last is likely to be 
a sufferer ; LA ’oemi’O ah rhi— ^the last day, of the month ; 
DiADottiHAi$ seo sAiU Oaraihh— last Sunday (adverbial,— 
See 296 ). (e) The other day (i.e,, a few days ago) is— 
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xMi ■Oeme^’O, or 411 ts (f) “ One day ” (i.e., 

on a certain day) is—simply tA —oA raiO s 6 *o 6 ATiAtfi 
OkOs (S^athia)—O ne day as he was making shoes. Aon 
t-A means “any day **—^C-aiu isce-dC don tA is tndit 

iedc—Come in to me any day you please, Aon lA dinhAin 
means one day (not two, or three)—nioR Cditeds Ann At 
don tA dtfiAin—I spent only one day there, LA Amite— 
on a certain day, is stronger than tA alone, 

104, —The Ordinals are indeclinable adjectives, used 
with sg. nouns only. (But see 105). “ The first arrivals,” 
“ the first three rows,” etc., must be turned in another 
way.—'b’ldt) sdn bd tuisge a tAinig—These were the 
first arrivals, tid n-untmedCd cosdi$—The first numbers, 
tld CR? surOedCAin cosdi$—The three front seats, Cosdi$ 
is so used even with a sg. noun—S it) 6 pocdt cosdi$ nd 
CAnd,—This is the first word of the T4in. 

105, —But ced*o can be used before *oA :—An eed-o *oA 
tA Sdn —Those first two days. Here •oA tA is viewed as 
a unity. Cf. dn x>eit bpuinc sin —That £10, where *0616 
bpuinc is a sum of money, and so takes the sg. article. 
So we may say—^An ced'o ■oeiC bptiinc, dn •odnd oeiO 
bptjinc— The 1st (2nd) sum of £10. An tiA C^dt) tA sdn = 
Those 200 days. Such expressions as “ the third seats ” 
(in several rows) are not allowable in I. They must 
be expressed distributivdy :—^dC cniorfidt) suiAedCAn. 

Fractions 

106, —I—tedC (Neut, o- stem, G, teiC), It is used 
separately, and as a prefix—tedt mo nigedCcd, the half 
of my kingdom ; tedt-i&insinn, Jd, ; tedt-tuisciiin, 2d, 
(cnisciun, 4d,) ; tedC-adot, 3d, J—cnidn (Neut. 0 -stem): 
A A ncRidn (note eclipsis), f ; J-^cedtRdtnd (P. n- stem). 
In D. sg. cedtRdffidin (cf. quatrain) it means a line in a 
four-line stanza, or the stanza itself. J—cOisedt) (Neuter 
Ordinal used as noun). So the other Ordinals are used 
with cui*o, Rdnn, etc., to express other fractions, 

CRiotfidt) Rdnn “oeds pe sedCc. —^OedCtfidt)—also tithe, 
or tax, in general. ’OeiCrfTdt)=:10th. ^—^Serfidti cum 
(Vedt-tRidn ). In fractions like f, Ordinal, though 
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ttsed substantivally, is uninflected ;—s6 seACctfr-A-O (f), 
se-ACc nuexiCtfiAt) (ttj)* -ah piCe^t) cui*o *oe—the CrI 

ceAtRArhRA (I), 


Multiplicatives 

107.— ^AotifreACc, once ; ’OS u-air —^twice ; a *06 p$ *06 
(p6 n--A *06) —2x2 ; -pd Cri —thrice (Numeral A). Cn? 
seACc—7x3, DeiO ttpiOi’o—^ten score, 20x10, etc. The 
X)- of •oA is aspirated, except after *o, n, c, t, s ; or, of 
course, it may be eclipsed. 


Other Adjectives of Quantity (not Numerals) 

108 .—(a) 6i5in, Ainite.—t)i Ati cuAtAt ’o6AncA Ag ■ouine 
6151H—Someone had blundered. It is implied that the 
speaker did not know who it was. 615111 is probably 
the Instrumental case of the noun, 6i5eAn, necessity. 
AiRite also was a noun (K. uses *D*Amite). neite 
AiRite 5UR TtiAiC tiom casairc *0616—I should like to refer 
to certain things (the speaker, of course, knows them). 
615111 corresponds to L. aliquis, and AiRite to quidam. 
(b) “ Any ”— aou (in neg. sentences, “ no ”)—'opuit 
Aon AiR5eA'o A5AC ? Have you any money ? tli't Aon 
CiAlt A5AC—You have no sense. ** Anyway —ar Aon 
Cum A. In affirmative sentences, p6 cum a, p6 4 ic, are 
also used, pe cumA is peARR leAc—^Anyway you prefer, 
pe Aic IS mAit teAC—Anywhere you like, (o) “ Many, 
many a.*’—Is m6 ■oume 6! 1 rioCc spAndn ■o*pA$Ait 
(S^AonA). Many a man was on the point of getting a 
purse. But “ many is often rendered by nouns, or 
certain idiomatic expressions, A tSn uisse, Am5i‘o, 
AKiin—Much water, money, bread. A deflnite G, must 
not follow A tin. Partitive •oe (with D.) must be used 
instead, A tAn *D^uis5e tia Iaoi —Much of the Lee water. 
mORAn—Is 6 IS ’061C te mORAti—Many people think ; 
puinn—(Only in negative, or virtually negative clauses): 
TIi'or scRioft se puinn teAOAR—He didn^t write many 
books ; ■oA mbeAti puinn ■OAOine t eotAS acu air— Had 
there been mamy (there were not) who knew it. (d) How 
many 1 An ’mO ? C6 ifiero ? *'06 m6i*o :—^An m6 Dia 
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Ann ?—How many Gods are there ? C6 a 

Ann ?— How many men were there ? 06 tft6ro gAnsOn sa 
SCO It in-oin ? (e) However many — t)A tfifei-o (a m^ro), 

•o^ tiACc (a tiACc), etc. *0^ Tfi6ix» A t)f Ann ni tiAib •odtAin 
•oioO Ann—However many were there, there weren't 
enough, (f) So many —(a) oineA’D sAn — Oi oineA’o SAn 
Acu Ann gua tuAit) *oiom a gcOTfiAiaeAni—There were so 
many there I couldn’t count them, (g) As many more— 
omeA-o eite—04 mbeAt) oiaeAX) eite acu Ann 'o’if?6A’opAinn 
lAt) A COtfiAiaeArh—Had there been as many more there, 
I could have counted them, (h) Twice as many as— 
A *04 omeA*o Agus—04 a *04 omeA*o seiaOiseAO Anois Aige 
1 A t>i Aige btiAin 0 Soin—He has twice as many servants 
now, as he had a year ago, (i) Half as many—teAt An 
omeA’o—Tilt aC teAt An omeA'o seiaibseAC Anois Aige “| a 
t>i Aige—He has only half as many servants now as he 
had. (j) Too many—An lomA’o, An lomAncA—^C4 An ioihau 
CA innce ajac—Y ou’ve too much to say. (k) A great 
many. Besides iTi0n4n, a t4n, other phrases occur ;— 
Di beAg *oe Seo ; ni beAg ’o’lon^nA ; ni OeAg u’uaOOas ; 
IS mOn An seo ; nit Aon cseo (Aon longnA, Aon uAtt)4s) 
aC , . . . (1) As many as—COrh (tionrfiAn, loniA'OAitiAit, 

■pAittsins, ■Rei'OseATnAit) Agus (verb following) or te (noun 
or pronoun following), (m) All—^^ aO, jaC Aon, An uite, 
5 a 0 u ite—An uite *0uine—every one. Not always expressed 
by adjectives :— A. haiO 'o’AinseAU Ann—all the money 
there was. As prefix, -uite (lot, ott)—Uite-OOtfiAtcAC, 
almighty ; ottscoit, lotscoit—University, (n) Other, 
another, others-—Bite ; uaC (6, 1, iau) ; pe *0eine, 
CeAnA :—An t4 pe *Oeme—the other day ; *0A0ine uaC 6 
(i, iA*o)—other people, (o) One after another—1 nuiATb 
C6ite ; ’nA gceAnn is *nA jceAnn (of things), ’nA nxiuine 
is ’nA n*ouine (of persons) ; p4 seAt. (p) Each other, one 
another— a ceite. (q). More.—Besides the comparative 
mO, one uses also cuitte, bneis (nouns) ; car, scaCas 
(prepositions) ; Any more than —At omeA’o ajus (before 
verb), At omeA’o te (before noun or pronoun) ; aC ttth 
beAg Agus (or te) ; At p6 niAR. . . , Once more— arIs ; 
Aon uAiR Aiti4in eite ; the prefix At, Ait,—t>o *Oein s6 6 
At-AitRis—^he told it once more. More power to you— 
Con4C sAnoRC ; a Con4C SAn orc. 
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Pronominal Adjectives 

109.—Theae are derived from, or partake of the function 
of, pronouns. They are :—(a) The Article (See 1-7.) 

(b) Possessive Adjectives, (c) Demonstrative Adjectives, 
(d) Interrogative Adjectives. The article, being formed 
from the two pronominal elements, ‘‘ sin ” and “ to, ta,” 
belongs to this class, (b) The Possessive Adjectives 


are :— 

8g. . PL 

1. mo* .... -SA (-se) -Ann. -n-A (-tie) 

2 . ■ 00 * .... -sA (-se) Oakd.-sa (-se) 

3. M. Neut. A*. , . . sah (sin) .-SAn(sin) 

F. A ... SAn (sin) 


These are the emphatic formSy which alone should he 
given in a paradigm. When the English my, thy, etc., 
are given in a list, they mean, of course, wy, thy (con¬ 
trasting the persons). The Irish for wy, thyy etc., is not, 
and could not 6e, mo, *00, etc., but as given above. When 
there is no emphasis, drop the particles. Examples :— 
ITIo ti5, my house ; mo ti$-se (mo teAC-SA) — my house ; 
A gcAinnc OneA$—^their/i/ie talk : a gcAinnc t>ReA$ SAn—• 
their fine talk. 

(c) The Demonstrative Adjectives are :— 1 . So, seo* 
2 . u-o. 3 . SAn, sin. They follow the noun, or noun+ 
adjective or adjectives, immediately, and the noun is 
generally preceded by the article. But proper nouns, 
especially if the demonstrative is followed by AjAinn-ne 
(AjAiU-se, Acu SAn) may dispense with it.—SeA-onA so 
AjAinn-ne—This SCAonA of ours. Also, in Dia mAmc 
seo Cu$Ainn, etc., there is no article. So (seo) is the 
demonstrative of the 1st person, u*o that of the second, 
and SAn (sin) that of the third. Seo and sin are used 
after a slender vowel or consonant, 

(d) Interrogative Adjectives :— Cia, and ca are often 
adjectival ;— Cionnus (cia lonnus), how ; c*aic (U.) 
where ; cAti-uAm (U.), when ; cAnAn (ca lonAt)) where ; 
CIA *cu (followed by noun) which ; cia rfiSm— how many, 
how much ; c^Attn, cn^AX), what ? Cionnus (conus) 
*CAoi ? How are you ? (An ** is ” not a ** sentence, 
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»s the principal verb is “ is ”). Expanded it is—C ia 
lontius ATI lonrms a caoi ? What way (is) the way in 
which you are ? Cf. the Conn. Cia Caoi a 0 |:uit cu ? 
C*-dic A (i) nAiO (raO) sC (U) ? Where was he ? 
s6—ni pios *00111 CAOAXi—He went—I know not where. 
CiA*cu ceAiin aD* teAC ? Which one would you 

prefer ? Equivalent to—C ia ceAnn acu (ati ceAnn) At>’ 
feARR teAC ? In the expressions Cia M-e (i, ia*o), Ca-o 6 
(i, lA*©), CIA and cA-o are pronouns. 


CHAPTER IV. 


PRONOUNS. 

110. —P ronouns are eithe r—(a) Personal, 
(b) Demonstrative, (o) Interrogative, (d) Indefinite, 
(e) Reflexive, (f) Relative. 

The Personal Pronouns are :— 

Sg, PL 

1. tHise Sinn-tie (Sinne) 

2. UusA SiO-se 

3 . M.—OiseAn (SeiseAti) lAn-sAu (SiAn sAn) 

F.—Ise (Sise) All genders. 

Neut.—eA*0 On (eAiion). 

These are the emphatic forms (See 109). When 
unemphatic the 1st sg. is mO, 2nd cO, 3rd M, 6 (sO), 
F. 1 (si)j Neut. eA*0. In the pi. drop the emphatic 
particles. lAn (and their emphatic forms) are 

used :—1° As subjects or predicates to the vb. is :— 
Is 0 SOAnnA A X>\ Ann—It was S. who was there 
(I. 0 predicate^ Eng. it subject^ each proleptic), 2® 
Disjunctively, i.e., unattached, either as subj. or pred. 
to a verb :—sO Ann, •) 0 An neAns-Ouite—There he 
was, stark mad, 3° As object of a transitive verb (auto¬ 
nomous or otherwise) ; as subject of a passive verb ; 
or A. governed by certain prepositions :—OuAit 0, strike 
hiTn ; pospAn 1 —someone will marry her ; cneAOpAn 
lAo—^they will be robbed ; i*oin 0 t 1 —between him and 
her. 4® Absolutely (See 195) :—CA a fios AgAtn i OeiC 
1 nsnAii teis—I know she*s in love with him. 

SeiseAn, sise, siA*o-SAn (and their imemphatic forms) 
are used conjunctively as subjects to any verb other 
than IS :— s 6 An buite—He’s mad ; Om si At) SAn 
An Aon Aigne tiotnsA—They agree with me. 

The neut. emphatic particle (in 3 rd sg.) appears only 
in eAt»on, O.I. ed 6n, ie. (viz., namely). It means 
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“it (is) it,’* With the copula 6n or s6n was used where 
we now say sah. — t>A ■nciCi^e tiom sAri=O.I. ba dochu 
lem sdn (Quoted by Thurn, 241), 


The Suffixed Pronouns 

111.—A,—The so-called prepositional pronouns are 
examples of personal pronouns suffixed (in D. or A.) to 
prepositions. B. Genitive pronouns suffixed to 
prepositions. C. Suffixed—o in verbs. 


A.—Prepositional Pronouns 


112 .— 


Old Datives 


(a) * 00 , to, for, etc. 

8g, PL 

1 . *06Tfl-SA *0011111-116 

2 . *0010-86 *04010-86 

3. M.Neut. *o0-s4n *0(510-8111 

F, *01-86 


(b) * 06 , from, off, etc 
PI. 


8g. 

*010111-84 
*0100-84 
*06 Sin 
*0186 


*0 inn -06 

* 010-86 

•oioO-S4n 


(c) 0, from, through, etc, 

1, 04101-86 u4inn-ne 

2, 0410-86 O4i0-se 

3, M.Neut. 041*0 sin o4C4 S4n 
F. o4ite sin (-se) 


(d) A (4s), out of 


48401-84 
4840-84 
48 840 
41806 Sin 


484100-06 
48410-86 
4804 840 


(e) Roirh, before (O.I. re) (f) A^, at, etc. 

1. 0610401-84 tt6tfl410n-06 45401-84 454100-06 

2. n6Tfi40-S4 n6tfi4iO-se 4540-34 45410 -se 

3. M.Neut. Roirhe sin n 6 mp 4 -s 4 n 4150 sin 4 C 4 -S 4 n 

F. ooioipi sin 41C1 sin 


113,— Old Accusatives. 


(g) te, with, etc. 

1. tiom-S4 tinn-ne 

2. te40-S4 tiO-se 

3. teis-sin teo-s4n 

• F. V6tti-sin (t6i) 


(h) cft6, through 

001001-84 onion-n 6 
00100-84 ooiO-se 
001*0 811 ? coiot4-s4n 
coite sin 
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(i) 50 , to (O.I. co) (1) Urn, about, around, 

etc. 


1 . 

2. Cij$-AC-SA 

3. Cuige sin 
F. COiCi sin 


6fi$xMnn-ne um/Mn-sA iim-Ainn-ne 
eu$Ait>-se tiniAC-SA t»mAit>-se 
CutA-s-An mme sin umpA SAn 
uimpi sin 


(m) 1 t)m, between, etc. 


(n) CAn, beyond, past, 
etc. 


1. eA*onAm-SA 

2. eA’onAc-sA 

3 . ixnn 6 
F. 1*0111 ! 


eA’onAinn-ne CAnm-sA tAnAinn-ne 

eA*onAit>-se tAnc-SA tAnAit)-se 

eAcontA SAn tAinis sin t^nsA, CAnscA, 
tAinsi, tAinsci sin SAn 


114, Either Dative or Accusative. 


( 0 ) 1n, in, into 


(p) An, because of, on, into, 
etc. 


1. lonnAm-SA lonAinn-ne onm-SA 

2. lonnAC-SA lonnAiO-se onc-SA 

3. Ann SAn lonncA-SAn Ain sin 

F. innct sin ninCi sin 


onAinn-ne 

onAiO-se 

ontA-SAn 


(r) pe (pO. pA, pAoi), under, etc. 

Sg.—1. pCm-SA PL—1. puinn-ne 

2. pnc-SA 2. puAiO-se 

3. p6 sin (pAoi sin). M.Neut. 3. putA sAn. 

F. pniCi sin. 


115.—Besides these we have :— 

(a) Occasionally—SeAC, besides (A).—^SeACAm-sA, 
seACA*o-sA, scaC e, seAC 1. PL—^SeACAinn-ne, seACAiO-se, 
seACA SAn. Instead of seAC 6 , 1, soaCa sau, we now use 
seACAs e, 1 , iA*o SAn. (b) Isolated forms :—1. CeAUA, 
now an adv.=already, is a prep. pron. from O.I. oen 
(our 5 An)=without it. 2. tliArfi, now an adv.=ever 
before, is prep. pron. 3 sg. M. and Neut. from ne, before. 
3. In nine (as ston-sei*oeA*6 nine—“^Amonn An Cnuic,”) 
we have 2 sg. form from the prep, pm, against (O.I. 
frit, friut). Hitic also occurs as 2 sg. from ne, before. 
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4. The Conn, ^neistn seems to be the O.I. friss sin, 
influenced by lets sin. 5. K. has u-disci (3 sg. F.) from 
os (K.P. 79). 

116.— Notes on the Prepositional Pronouns. 

(a) Cti$Ani-sA, etc., though formed from the O.I. prep. 
CO (50) reduplicated, are now associated with the later 
prep. Cum. That is, they are used wherever Cum would 
be used with nouns. E.g.— Cum n^ —to the city ; 

CuCa sau— to them. The reduplication may be due to 
the influence of AgAm-s-A -as-ac-sa (Tkurn,). (b) 1 : 0 , now -po 
(Conn, pxjoi, U, -p-A, M. p6). p^^oi may be due to O.I. 3 sg. 
A. foi; and pc may be due to the M. pronunciation of -aoi 
in certain words, e.g., caoi, puiti seems to be formed 
on the analogy of CuiCi, uAiCe (the later O.I. form was 
foae). (c) Ann, orig. D, while innci (O.I, inte) was 
A. The A.M. and D.F. forms are lost. In lonncA (O.I. 
intiu) the pron. is A., the D. (O.I. in*oib) having become 
obsolete, because it was the same in form as the 2 pi. 
(our ionn-Ait>). (d) In otiC-A, teo, teobC-A (analogical), 
znxotAi e-AconCA, lompA, CuCa, t-dnsA, the pron. is A., as 
the preps, te, cnC, ix»ik, urn, co, cab governed only an 
A., while AB (though it governed both cases with nouns) 
was compounded only with A. pronouns), (e) Acu, asca, 
uaCa, BOmpA are formed after these models (*0), replacing 
the forms in -ib—-O.I. occaib, eissib, uadaib, remib— 
where the prons. were of course D., as these prepositions 
governed only the D. (f) In noib, T>i'ot>, we have regular 
D. forms, except that the final -b of ‘oiob has been 
broadened, to prevent confusion with the 2 pi. dfb. 
(g) In 2 sg, a slender -c seems to have been regular in D. 
so that ■010c, ASAc, AgAc, BCrhAc are irregular, A. forms 
show broad -c—teAc, umAc, cbioc, COJac, Cabc, iotuiac. 
oBc, puc, seACA*o. (h) In 3 sg, M. and Neut, the A, 
pronoun in O.I. appeared as ;—1° a slender vowel, after 
preps, which originally ended in a vowel— pC, uime, 
Cuige, CeAUA (O.I. cene). 2° After preps, which origi¬ 
nally ended in a consonant, the vowel is lost, but the 
final consonant is slender — teis, cbix>, AttitAiti, Caibis. 
A IB was in O.I. regular, airi ; the mod. aib is irregular, 
modelled on O.I. foir, fair. Arm, as we have afieady 
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seen, is D. (i) The 3 sg. A.F. in O.I. ended in -e (now 
mostly -1, because of the pron. i)—iritici, uimpi, 

(j) The 3 sg. D.M. shows either a final broad consonant, 
or broad vowel—Atm, RiAtfi, as, *oo. Aije (O.I. occo) 
is modelled on Ouige (A), 'Uai’O (O.I. tiA*0) may be 
influenced by iiAim, uaic, 

B.—Genitive Pronouns suffixed to Prepositions. 

117 . —Instead of the full forms of the G. pronouns 

certain prepositions usually have shorter suffixed forms. 
These prepositions are :—0, m, *oo, *oe, pe te :— 
AjAtTi ’ ifiiCAm—at my mother ; Am' Cis-se—at my house; 
nuOAiRc se suAs tern* t)6Al—he said up to my face ; 
ci se se ttiite 6m ti$-se 50 ‘oci *00 tig-se—it^s six miles 
from my house to yours ; ■oom tom *061111*6 Airfi6eoTiA— 
entirely against my will ; 00 t)AmeA6 oem’ botitiAiU 
me—I was taken off my feet, 2nd sg. Agoo’ rfi^CAiR— 
at your mother ; 10* in your house ; tec’ aCair— 

with your father. So—000*, *ooc’—^to your ; oeo’, 
•oec’, of or from your ; pfro’, pAo’—^under your ; 60’, 
Oc’—from your. . . . With a (3 sg. M.F.) and a (3 pi.) 
we have—Aj-d (5 slender), ; after 6, te, pe (owing to 
in and other eclipsing preps.) 6 n-A, te ti-a, pe n-A. In 
1 pi. and 2 pi. the G. pronouns are never shortened. 

C.—Suffixed -*0 in Verbs. 

118 . —In 1 pi. pres. Ind. Act. and Put. Ind. Act. 
final -o is a neuter pronoun :—oeAnpAimi*o, suiOmio, 
lit ,—we shall do it, we pray for it. So final -0 in 1 sg. 
Put. Ind. Act., and 1 sg. Pres. Subj. Act. :—RAgA’o, beA*o. 

Demonstrative Pronouns 

119 . —These are ;— 1 . Seo, so. 2 . Siuo, su’d. 3 . Sin, 
SAn. Strengthened forms—6 seo, 6 sili’o, 6 sin (1 seo, 
1A6 so, etc.). The simple forms are uninflected for 
gender, number and case. The strengthened forms 
indicate gender and number, and of course the prep, 
pronouns, when followed by the demonstratives, do not 
cease to convey distinctions in gender, number and case. 

(d926) E 
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120 .—The Demonstratives may be :— 1 ® Subj. of the 
verb IS, or other verb :—Is -peAnn so nA si 5 *o—This is 
better than that. Hi mAit tiom sati : n1 CAitneAnn SAn 
tiom—I don’t like that. 2 ® Predicate to verb is (when 
not following immediately)—Se *oeittimse teAC n 4 so— 
This is what I tell you, Se ceASCui$ uArO sia*o—What 
he wanted was what I told you. When they follow is 
immediately they are strengthened by T, ia-o :—’S! 
siO*o A ni tiAi-o—It was “ that one ” he wanted. 3 ® 
Object of transitive verb (Autonomous or otherwise)— 
UAaaAiTis seo, btiAit sin—Pull this, strike that (Rhyme). 
4 ° Used absolutely :—Dt a tucc cOffiAinte ^iceAtfi 
uirCi sAti A •oeAtiAtfi—Her advisers urged her to do that. 
6° Governed by prep. :—^As sati— out of that; x>An so 
“I sut)—by all the oaths. 6° Virtual N.—DcaA n^me 
oam SAti *00 t)6ATiAiti—I should be ashamed to do that 
(See 169 ). 


Interrogative Pronouns 

121. —CiA (M.F.), ce {M.F.) ; cia n-, c4 n- (before 6 , 
f, iA*o) ; cA*o (Neut.). C-A, whence (ca+ati— the same 
Ati as we have prefixed in aii-uas, etc. (See 157B),—is 
the only mod. I. ex. of an interrogative pron. governed 
by a prep. Otherwise cia, ca*o, ca (and compounds) are 
always pred. N. to vb. is (understood). The U, forms— 
501 * 06 , 501 * 01 , 501 ’oiA‘o, seem to reflect O.I. cote, coteet— 
cate in fhirinne—in what consisteth righteousness ? 

Interrogative Particles 

122. —Direct and indirect single questions, not intro¬ 
duced by interrogative pronouns, or adjectives, prefix 
the particles ann, ar*.—^An nAtiAis ah scoit itroe ?—Were 
you at school yesterday 1 D’f^iAfauiS s 6 *010111 Ati aAtlAS 
An scoit 111 * 06 —He asked me if I was at school yesterday. 
Negative questions are introduced by nA (in Munster, 
except with is ”) ; tiaO, outside Munster, with all 
verbs ; in Munster, also with the present tense of is ; 
tiAn everywhere, in the past tense, except with those verbs 
to which no is attached, and certain others which dis¬ 
pense with no- altogether, tl-An (like An) is used also 
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with the Conditional of is (expressed or understood). 
Hi puit se xitinso ?—‘Isn’t he here ? HaC peAnnA *Ouic el 
Isn’t it better for you ? HaC x>ip\xM se corfi ttiAi* AgAc ? 
(outside Munster)—May you not as well. . . , ? But 
Hi haOais Atin ?— Weren’t you there ? Hi peACAls 0 ?— 
Didn’t you see him ? 

123. — Double questions are put by means of cia’cu, 
with a direct relative form in the first member, and 
tio tii (tiAC, nin) in the second member, when it is 
negative. (For explanation, see 214 II.). Is T>eACAin 
A nA't cia’cu (a) CuAit) se atui ti6 tiia euAit) (*0eA$Ar0)— 
It is hard to say whether he went or not. The disjunction 
implied in “ whether . . , . or ” may be expressed in 
other ways :—1° (Without cia’cu) :—An ■pAti se Atin, nO 
An AtfilAiti A euAi*0 se A OAitc—Did he stay or go home ? 
2® The 2nd alternative is put in the verb n. form, with 
ellipsis of the auxiliary verb *00111 (see 286),— An frAn se 
Antn, nO nut a OAite ? 

Indefinite Pronouns 

124. —(a) CAC, everyone :—zS fios A5 cSt —everyone 
knows, (b) Aoinne (AoinneAC) —anyone (with neg.—none): 
5 aC Aoinne, everyone. (c) ceACcAu — originally “ each 
of two,” now ” one or other of two ” ; with neg, 
“ neither,” ” not any ” (of more than two), (d) -neAC— 
someone, anyone. Nearly obsolete, but we have it in 
AoinneAC, and in the comparative form ueACcAn. (e) 
The neut. nf, anything, had something to do with the 
development of the noun nit>, a thing. In L.B. we find 
a pi. nechif mod. neite. In tirO., the *0 is merely a 
re-echo of t (for earlier ch) in neiCe. The pi. spelling 
ni*0te is a reconstruction from ni’O, (e) neACcAR. Origi¬ 
nally, ” one of two.” Common now in the phrase—nd 
neACcAR Acu=or else. Both coaCcar and neACcAR were 
probably neuter nouns originally, like oirCcar, iarCar 

CeATltlCAR, AttCAR, eto. 

The adjectival form of c 4 C is 5AC. The slender c- in 
ccaCcar is due to neAtCAR, The 5- of 5AC is often slender 
also, especially in :—jaC ’rc seAt). Aon is sometimes 
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used pronominally. Aoti uAorhtA D6 (C.S. Mark, I, 24 )— 
The Holy One of God. Aon *oem’ srOe (TBC)— 

one of my “ supernatural ” friends. Aon bA mb nS 6 
pbin (CMD. 394 ) — One greater than he. t>’iTinis Go in 
cb’nb b An z-Aon s^n (CMD. 394 ), — John told who this 
One was. 

Reflexive Pronouns 

125.—Added to the personal pronouns, pbin makes 
them reflexive :— do $oncui$ sb b pbin—he hurt himself, 
CAOin cn i:bin a Du me boiCc (KP.)—weep for thyself 
wretched man. '^nA’O do Du me pbm—self-love. Besides 
the reflexive meaning, pbm has others :—(a) Own— 
mo te-Abxin pbm—my own book ; cu pbm nDe^n 6—the 
responsibility is all your own. (b) Even —An m6iD sm 
pbm—even that. Cum i gcAs i:bm—even supposing, 
pern contains a part of the verb is, and 6 sm, but is now 
used of all three persons, both numbers, and all genders. 
It is an example of the generalisation of a single form, 
Cf. the nominal phrase a Cbite, used to mean, each other, 
one another. 


Relative Pronouns 

126.—Direct relatives are, normally, those used in 
N. and A. But after prepositions which govern the A., 
the forms 5° below are used. Oblique relatives are those 
used for G. and D. (including Abl., Loc. and Instr.). 
The modem relatives are :—^A.—Direct :—1° a*, 2° do‘, 
3° a’d*, 4*^ * (particle omitted). B.—Oblique :—5° 
ah', 6° son, 5 tm*, 7° had, ii-An‘. C. —Negative : — 8° ti-A, 
in Munster (outside past tense) with verbs other than is. 
9° haC, outside Munster, with all verbs (except past 
tense) ; and in Munster with is (in present tense). 
10° tiAtt* in past tense ; and in the conditional of is.* 
D.—Compound ;—11° a^ (outside past tense) ; a«*, in 
past tense; and conditional of is; and, without aspira¬ 
tion, in present tense of is. Examples :— 

1° A*— An beAti Cos-noCcAite is i a t>i Atm (S.) — It was 
none other than the barefooted woman. 2° do*, d’— 
SiDb An cb DO CuaiD Ann— this is he who went, Ci ’rios 
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tudc ti-A n-iorniATibA cat) ■o’omeAtin x>6ib (T.B.C. 247)— 
The exiles know what (it is that) suits them. 3 ^ -a *0'— 
Huaiti a •6’4ini5 1<5seii) as a Oo’o'La ‘Oo “beiri s6 mAH a 
•b’Ofi*oui$ Ainse-At An Ci^eAimA *06 (C.S. 3 ) — And Joseph, 
rising up from sleep, did as the Angel of the Lord had 
commanded him. 4° (Particle understood). Sin 6 rhitt 
tn6 (S.)— ^that’s what ruined me. Ca’o 6 -ah c-Ambe frOA’oirA’O 
s6 A *06AnAtti *01110 ? What good could he do you ? 5° a^, 
Aft* (ah* , in past tense ; also in present (without aspira¬ 
tion), and conditional, of is) :—C6*ft *Oiob mO, n6 c6 ’mb* 
AS me (tl.nj.e)—Who I was, or whence I was. An cuftAC 
A Clift A bAite A5 An bpeAft a mbti teis i {Ibid. 21)—^to send 
the curragh home to its owner. (Note, in these exx. 
from Conn. I., that a® sometimes does not combine with 
fto in the past tense. The same is true of 50 occasionally 
in Munster I.— ah itminncift 50 mb a teo 6 (CTTlt). 377)— 
the owners of it). Sut a ftAtb ‘o’uAin Aige pilteAi!)—before 
he had time to return (Here no- combines with the verb). 
Is mAifts *00*n feAft sAn cnC n-A n’oCAnpAft TUac ah ’Ouine 
*00 ’Oi'ot (C.S. 75)—Woe to him through whom the Son 
of Man shall be betrayed (Rel. A. governed by crC). 
6° 50*^, 5Uft‘ (stift* in past tense ; and also in pres, (without 
aspiration) and conditional of is). An teis suft curhAns 
P-A^aA (Proverb)—If you haven’t room enough you can 
leave ! An c6 gtiftbC a ’em a botg—he whose Gk»d is 
his belly. 7 ° tl-A^i, hah* (h-ah* in past tense ; and also 
in present (without aspiration) and conditional of is) :— 
An n-Aftb* 6 a 'Oia a bolg—he whose God is his belly. 
’SC ■oubAiftc 5 aC ptAit n-Aft mAit teis cftiAtt (Song)—Every 
chief that wished to go (to fight) said. 8°, 9 °, 10 °—n-d, 
tiaC, n-dft :— Ru’d Cigin n-Aft b*f?Ci*oift a t)*pA$-Ait—something 
that could not be got. An cC n-A ^uit tAmm ni i^utAm *06 
belt 5tic (Proverb)—If you’re not strong, you need 
. cunning. An c6 haC cftiiA$ teis *00 CAs, nA •oein *00 geARAn 
teis (Proverb)—Don’t look for sympathy from the 
unsympathetic. 11° The Compound Relative—^ a“, ar* :— 
D’^Ag sC An 5teAnn ’s a raiC Ann AgAm—He gave me 
carte blanche (Lit.—He left me the glen, and all that 
was in it). Do CaiCcas ar tuitteAS—I spent all I earned. 
N.B.—The relatives 8°, 9°, 10 °. 11°, have no distinctive 
forms for direct and oblique uses. 
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Development of 50, jun; h-a, ti-ar; t)o; 

127.—50, 5UR.—Developed from—1® 45 a—A n nf 6 
tiTnjil 5Ae*OeAt 5tAS, Is ceARC 5A Opuit a SbaiiCas (K.H. 
II, 18)—Few people know the history of the name G.G. 
(5A=A5 A, passing easily to 50). 2® The conjunction 

S®—Ca*o e rriAR *0131116 0 seo, 50 sinAOctii$eAnTi s6 5A0O t 
pAiRR^e, 1 50 Ti’oeiTii’o siA’o Ru*o AIR ? (Luke, viii, 25)— 
Who is this that He commandeth the winds and the sea, 
and they obey Him ? The 1st 50 is clearly conjunctional. 
The 2nd one easily develops the relative meaning— 
“ WTio is this whom winds and sea obey ” ? 3® The 

contrast between tia and 50 as conjunctions facilitates 
the use of 50 as an affirmative relative, corresponding 
to the negative relative r\&. By a sort of proportional 
analogy, we get—Con. r\l : conj. 50 : : Rel. uA : 
Rel. 50 — neite beA^A jn^n Cuir s6 btuiRe suime ioiuica 

TU3A1R A OonriAIC SO AR *001318 1A*0, AC JUR OUIR SO mORikTI 

suime Auois lotmcA (N. 168)—Trifles to which he paid 
no attention whatever when he first saw them, but to 
which he paid great attention now. 

Ha, n-AR :— 1° From preps, which ended in a nasal 
(and others which imitated them) we get, with oblique 
rel. A, the form h-a (ti-ar). E.g.—i u-a (in which), 50 n-A 
(with which), ria r-a (before whom), and, in imitation 
of these, 0 ti-a (from which), cr^ r-a, te r-a. H-a was 
then isolated, and used as an oblique relative, even when 
such preps, did not precede it. 2® From accidental 
occurrences like —ar Goar r-a Gpuit ar c-eA*0A6 corcra 
uiRti—where the final -r of Ocar might have been carried 
to A, changing it into r-a. Cf. the liaison in Fr. vous 
avez, etc., and a like phenomenon with rel. *00. 

”00.—1°—From confusion with prep. *00 in compound 
verbs like *oo-$eiGim, ‘oo-euAi*0. These, when non- 
relative, are often used without *00, which then assumes 
the function of a relative. 2® *00 beiR in O.I. (with 
unaspirated b-), but inti do beir (b-asp.)—^he who gives. 
In mod. I. *00 beiR, where b is always aspirated, the 
aspiration cannot mark relativity, which is therefore 
assigned to *00— ar *00 beiR. 3® From fortuitous 

occurrences like— z&. ’irios aj tube ra b-ioRRARbA cad 
■ o’oiReARR *0511). 
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—In verbs like x^’oem, A’ouO-Amc, initial a- 

contains the remains of a prep, which was kept, in 
later I., only in rel. sentences, so that gradually it came 
to be looked on as the relative element, ti-ACAm 
AcS An neAtf)—Our Father who art in heaven. The form 
a’ *0 ’ is merely a reduplicated form of “oo. The prep, vo 
often becomes a, and before certain words beginning 
with a vowel, or ^ takes the double form a *6 (this happens 
in Scottish Gaelic also). Relative no, side by side with 
relative a, has been similarly treated. 

N.B.—The direct relative a does 7iot aspirate:— 
(a) bA, the past and conditional of is. An c6 a b*peAnn— 
he who was best ; t>*Sin e a b’freAna—that^s what would 
have been best, (b) Autonomous forms (in many places). 
Ctieis A cuigceAn SAC bOAnc (Proverb)—it is afterwards 
a deed is appreciated. This holds even when the meamngr 
is oblique (as in last ex,). It holds also of ■oo—An ru*o 
■ 00 ■oeineA'O, that which was done, (o) The c- of and 
the *0- op *oem, ■ouGairc, etc.—tli m6 AnubAmc An OAinnc 
sin—It wasn’t I who said that. 

Note also, that ar, r-ar, jur never aspirate the t> of 
the present tense of is :—pe ■on me te n-ARb aic 6 — 
Whoever thinks it queer. An n-ARb^ a 'Oia a botg. 
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128.—A.—^Simple Verbs :—These are subdivided into 

(a) Root Verbs— moUAim, I praise, nu-Ailim, I strike. 

(b) Denominative verbs, in -ui$, -i$, from nouns and 
adjectives—I lower ; and disyllabic 
verbs in -it, -in, -m, -is, -ms. The verbs in Class (a) 
are First Conjugation ; those in Class (b) Second Conju¬ 
gation. N.B.—Verbs like ciotn^in, with long 2nd syllable 
belong to 1st Conjugation. Fut, cioniAini:e 4 ’p. 


B.—Compound Verbs (135-153). 
129.— A.—SIMPLE VERBS 


(a) Root verbs, motAim, buAitim (First Conjugation). 


Active Voice. Indicative Mood 
Present Tense. 


Sg. 


PL 


1 

2 

3 


motAim-se, buAitim-se 
—Am-se, —iti-se 

—Ann seiseAn (sise) 
OuAiteAnn seiscAn (sise) 


inotAiim'*o-ne, buAitimio-ne. 


motAnn siOse, —eAnn siOse, 
—Alt) siAnsAn, —It) siAOSAn 


Imperfect 


. t)o niotAinn-se, t)o nuAitinn-se t)o tfiotAimis-ne, t)o nuAitimis-ne | 


jj Ca-sa, ,, CeA-SA 
,, —ATi seiseAn (sise) 

,, OUAlteAt) ,, ,, 


,, —At) sibse, ,, —eAt) siftse i 
,, —Ait)is sin, ,, —it)i's sin vi 


Past 


1. t)o ttiotAS-sA, t)o &UAiteAS-SA t)o tfiotAmAi«-ne, t)o ttuAiteAmAin-ne 


2. ,, Ai s—se, ,, is—se 


,, —AbAin-se, ,, —eAOAitt-se 


3. ,, rhot, t)o OuAit seiseAn ,, —^aoar sAn, ,, — eAOAtt SAn. 


(sise) 
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Future. 

Sg. PI- 

1. moli:AX)-sA, buAit'peA’O-SA. nrioti:xMmTO-Tie, buAitvimi'o-ne 

2. —pxMH-se, — ip\n-se —V-ai-O sit)se, —■pi'C) siGse 

3 . —p-Ait), tu-Aitpi’d seise-ATi (sise) —itait) siax>sah, — pr> siax>sati 

Conditional (Secondary Future). 

. x»o ifiolpAinri-se, *00 rmAitpinn-se 00 tfiotfAimis-ne, *00 Ou-Aiipimis-ne 
. ,, —,, —pe^-SA ,, tftolpAO sibse, ,,—pe-A-O siOse 

. „ —p-At) seiseATi, ,, —peAt> ,, —pAiois siti, ,, —pfois sin 

sise. 

Imperative Mood. 

1. moUvim-se, t)UAitim-se 

2 . mot-s-A, bu-Ait-se 

3 . molAt), bvAileAt) seise^n 

Subjimctive Mood. 

Present. 

1. motA-o-sA, bUAiteA-o-SA nioVAimi*o-ne, buAiUmi'o-ne 

2 . —Am-se, —itt-se —Ait> sibse, —1*0 sibse 

3^ —A1-0, buAitiO seiseAn (sise) —a 1*0 siAOSAn, —i-o siA-osAn 

p£lSt. 

(Same in form as Imperfect Indicative). 

Passive and Autonomous. 

1 ° Pres. Indie.—motCAn, buAitceAn. ttlotCAR 6 (Pass.) 
he is praised (6 N.) Aut.—Someone praises him 
(e A). 

2 ° Past Indie,—x>o iriotAt), *00 biiAiteAt) (Init. consonant 
unaspirated). 

3 ° Impft. Indie.—00 motci (motcAl, motCAOi), x)o 
bUAltCl. 

4° Put. Indie.—motpAn, buAitpAR (p. broad, at least 
in many parts of Munster). 

6° Conditional.—(*00) motpi (tnotpAoi), (’oo) buAitpn 
6° Imperative.—motcAn, buAilceAR. 

7 ° Subjunctive,—Pres.—motcAti, buAitceAR, Past.— 

motci (motCAoi), btiAitci, 


tnotAimis-ne 
motAm-uA 
motAi*6-se, 
—Alois sin, 


\ bu 
/ — 


biiAitim^s-ne 
eAm-nA 
—btiAitit>-se 
—lois sin 
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130, — Subsidiary Forms. 

The above paradigms (where three persons are given) 
show, of course, the emphatic forms (109). When 
unemphatic, drop the particles. The meaning, in some 
of the tenses, is habitual^ and, in all, absolute ; and there 
is direct reference to the cuitioriy not a state previous or 
subsequent to the action. 

Verbs, however, like ’oeiaitn, I say, caemim, I believe, 
tneASAim, I think, I fancy (2nd conjug.), 

ctoisim, I hear, Cim, I see, cuigim, I understand, may 
convey either the actual or the habitual meaning. In 
other verbs, the meaning may be, instead of absolute^ 
progressive and contemporarieous ; there may be reference, 
not to the action^ but to a state. Hence the above 
paradigms must be supplemented :— 

Pres. Indie.—A.—Direct reference to action :—(a) 
Contemporaneous (Habitual): 1° Active :—tn'orin s6 aui’ 
rhot-At) "I e 1 tAt-Ain TiA mAC-l6i$inn—He keeps praising 
me, when he is with the students. 2° Passive :— X)^or^n 
se *o-A rfiotA'O Acu An frAi*o a Oi*o Ann— He is being praised 
by them all the time they are there. 3° Auton. :—DfceAn 
Am* rhotAt)— Someone keeps praising me. 

(b) Actual :—1° Active :—s6 Am* tftotA’d Anois— 
He is praising me now, 2° Passive ;—Oim ’oom* molA*0 
Aige—I am being praised by him. 3° Auton. :— 

Am* tfiotA'O (Am* t)uAtA*o)—Someone is praising (striking) 
me. 

B.—Direct reference to state :—(a) Habitual:—^bionn 
An comce buAitte Ai^e nuAin a Snoistm-se An sjiobOt— 
He has the oats threshed when I reach the barn (Subse¬ 
quent state), (b) Actual :—Ca An cnmtneACc buAilte 
Aige CeAnA—He has already threshed the wheat (Subse¬ 
quent state). Similar distinctions occur in all the moods 
and tenses. 

131. —Notes on the Moods and Tenses :— 

1° The ending -Ann, -eAnn, of 3 sg. pres. Indie, first 
appears in the prototonio forms of certain compound 
verbs, whence it spread gradually. O.I. as-ren, pays 
out, neg,—ni drenn. It was not, therefore, originally, 
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a personal ending at all, as -renn is the vb. root, re(n), 
present stem, with -n doubled. 

2 ° The 3 rd sg. rel. ending is -as, -oas. Used as 3 pi. 
as well, but rarely at all in Munster. The pi. forms are 
obsolete. 

3 ° In 1 pi. -Aim 1*0, -imit>, had final i short, and had 
no -*0. 

4 ® The Impft. (when no other particle is used) is 
generally preceded by *00, which aspirates the active 
forms. In final syllable of 1 and 3 pi. 1 has been 
lengthened. (Due to assimilation in dissyllabic forms 
with 1 in penult,—00 Oimis ?) 

5 ° The ending -a*6, caO, in the finite vb., except in 
Pass, and Auton., is pronounced -aC, -caC. In Pass 
and Auton.=-AS (115), -aC, -av, according to the district. 
In the vb. n. the -t) is silent in Munster. 

6® In Past. Auton. and Pass, •oo- prefixes ti- to initial 
vowel, to distinguish from Act. forms—■o^AimgeAt) Se-An, 
— S, used to hear. But—*00 n-Ami$eA’0 S.—^S. was heard. 

7 ° In the past tense the particle no generally combines 
with certain other particles :—An (interrog.), ni (not), 
tiA (conj. or neg. rel,), a (obi. rel.), 50 (conj. or obi, 
rel,), n-A (obi. rel.), mtmA (unless), cA (where ?), giving 
instead :—An, nion, nAn, An, sun, n-An, munAn, c-An. 

8® But these combinations are not used with :—nAiO, 
nus, nAmis (these have no- already); peACA (saw), puAin 
(found) ; sometimes with—cus (gave), c-Amis (came), 
ocASAit) (went,—by-form of neACAit)) ; usually not 
with 'oeACAiO (went), neAnnA (made, did—^which already 
contains no-). 

9 ® tlo- is used, in affirmative wishes (Optative Subj.) 
with IS, and c-A alone :—stAn s® itAftAin—Thank you 
(no- included in vb.). gunb ArfitAi*o -Ouic—The same to 
you. Not with other verba. —50 n-6ini$i*0 ah oitKie 
teAc—Good-night, 

10 ® In neg, wishes no is used with all verbs :—^tl-AnA* 
niAit A5AC-SA—No thanks to you. TiSn OuiciSteAn no 
SAotAn teAc—^May your exertions not be recompensed. 
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TIaC nS TiAib ottc 50 *oeo—May you never have luck ! 
{no- included in vb.). 

132. —Verbal noun, and adjective (or participle) :— 
1 ° Vb. noun :—motAt> (G. sg., and N. pi.—motcA, mottA); 
tJUALAt) (G. sg., and N. pi., buAlice, buAlice). 2 ° Parti¬ 
ciple :—moltA, molcA ; buAilCe, buAilce. 

133. — (6) —Second Conjugation. 

Active Voice. Indicative Mood. 

Present. 

Sg. PI. 

1. ifi’oui$iin-se, isli$Tni-se, ^u’ouigmi'o-ne, isli$mi*o-Tie, 

pneAgiiAim-se. paeAsnAiniin-ue. 

2. -dtt-oui$in“se, 1 sli$in-se, ^nouigeAnn, isli$eArin, 

pReAsnAin-se. pneASKAnn (sibse). 

3. ^nt)ui$eATin, I'sligeAtin, Anotii^it), isltSio, trneAsnAin 

pneASKAiiTi (seiseAti, siad sati. 
sise). 

Imperfect. 

(Same endings as in Root Verbs, 129). 

Past 

(Same endings as in Root Verbs, 129). 

Future. 

1. ^‘R’dOCa’o-sa, isleoCAO SA, ^a’obCAm-riA, isleoCAtn-riA, 

paeAsnOCAt) sa. pneA5a(5CAm-nA. 

2. ^RObCAia-se, i'sleoCAm-se, Aa'oOCAi’O, isleoCAit), paeAj- 

ptteA5K0CAia-se. nbCAi-b (sib-se). 

3. ^r'dOCai’ 6 , fsleoCAit), AtTOoCAin, isieoCAio, pneA^- 

paeAgaoCAit) (sise). nbCAit) {siao sah). 

Conditional. 

1 , ‘ 0 *-dR‘o 6 CAmn-se, ■o’lsleoCAinn-se, 'o*pReA 5 n 6 CAirin-se. 
(Same endings as in Root Verbs, but without p-). 

Imperative 

(Same endings as in Root Verbs). 

Present Subjunctive. 

(Same endings as in Root Verbs). 

Past Subjunctive. 

(Same endings as in Root Verbs). 
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Passive and Autonomous. 

1 ° Pres. Indie. :—Arroui^ceATt, fsli$ceAtt, i^ne-ASAntAn. 

2® Past Indie. :— do ti-AttDiii$eA*6, do n-isti^e-AO, do 
f ue-dgaAO. 

3 ° Impft. Indie. :— do n-4RDui$ci, do Ti-isti$ci, do 

|:Re-A5^ftti (-tAi). 

4° Fut. Indie. ;—^^nDOt^a (AnDop-Aa), isteotAn (-Op-Att), 
paeAjaoeAtt (-GpAn). 

6® Conditional :— (do) li--ARD6CtAk!, isteoCtAi, pneAg- 
TlOetAI (-OpAl). 

6® Imperative :—AaDuigceAn, isti$ceAn, ptieASARtATi. 

7° Pres. Subj. ;—(Same as Imper.). 

8° Past Subj. :—(Same as Impft, Indie.). 

Vb. n.-iRDUgAt), lStlUgA“6, paeASAIRC (pReASRA). 

Vb. adj.—^RDuigte, isti$Ce, pROAgARtA, 

N.B.—IstiguR (though its root, iseAt, is syncopated 
all through) is not a syncopated verb like proasair. 
The latter loses the vowel of its 2nd syll. when an 
inflection beginning with a vowel is added, fstigim is 
never s 3 Ticopated in this way. 

134 (a).—Spelling (and pronunciation) like d’-ArdOp^, 
etc., are due to do $eoOtA (do geoOCAR, do geoOti) where 
G becomes p regularly, because of t. 

(b) pRCAgAiRC, and other compounds of ^air, — ajairc, 
CAgAiRc, pOgAiRc—have two vb. n. forms. The one in -c 
is due to caGairc. Thus— caGair : caGairc : : proasair : 
pRCAjAiRc. Earlier—pRCAgRA, AgRA, CA^RA, pOgRA. Theso 
we have still, but with a different meaning. The forms 
in -c denote the name of the action ; those in -a the 
objective coTderd of the action :— *S€ prcasra puAiR s6. 
The answer he got was .... pogRA—^proclamation, etc. 
AgRA—a claim. Ca^ra— a reference, etc. 

B.—Compound Verbs. 

135.—In most so-called irregular verbs, the ** irregu¬ 
larity ” is chiefly due to the fact that they are compound, 
and appear in two different forms ;— 
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(а) The Deuterotonlc, i.c., with stress on second 
Eyllable :—no-ofemim, A*ofemim, *oo-$^iOiiirv. 

(б) The Prototonic, t.e., with stress on first syllable :— 

c^tOTtAim, 4 t)nxitm, 

There will, therefore, generally be two forms in the 
paradigms :—the Absolute (generally deuterotonic) and 
the Dependent (always prototonic). The Dependent form 
is used after the Conjunct Particles : — 

1° The negatives:—ni, nioa, ti 40, tiA, ti-Ati, mun 4 , muriAR. 
2 ° The interrogatives 4ti, 4n, hao, ti4, tiAa. 

3 ° The oblique relatives :—4, 4n, 50 gua, ti-4, n-4R. 
4® The compound relative :—4, 4ti. 

6® The conjunctions ;—50, gun, *o4 (if), 

136 . —Several roots are sometimes needed (Cf. Eng. 
go, went; am, be, was) :— 

1 ® ZA employs the roots :—sta (L. adstare, Eng. 
stand) ; bhu (L. fui) ; uel (I, W. gweled, to see, 

O.I. fil-us, they are {lAt ,—behold them). 

2 ® T)o-l!)eittim, I give, bring, etc., employs the roots :— 
bher (L. fero, E. bear) ; ug (O.I. -ucc)—CU54S. 

3° reiSim, I go, employs the roots :—steigh—c6i$ini 
(E. ve—stige) ; reg.—ii4$4‘o, O.I. rega ; erg—emt$ 4 
Co*ot4‘0—go to bed (O.I. eirgg). Now confused with 
eiRi$, rise ; vb. n.—nut ; u^, in 3 sg. pres. Indie, 
and in the past Indie. 

137. — I.—I go. 

Indicative. 

Pres.—Sg.—1. c6i$im-se, etc. (with usual endings), 
PI.— 1 . cei^tni'n-Tie, etc. 

Impft.—Sg,—1, *00 C6i$iriti-se (with usual endings). 
PI.—1. no C6i$mis-ne, etc. 

Past.— Absolute : —Sg,—no 6u4‘64s (eu4s)-s4, no 

eu4n4is-se, no eu4in seise4Tj 
(sise). 

PI.—no 6u4n4tTi4ia-ne (eu4m4in-ne) 
etc. (usual endings). 
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Past.—Dependent :—Sg.—*Dei$eAs-SA (*06^6^8) (see 

139 ), x)ei$is-se, •oe-dgAi'O seise^n 
(sise), 

PI.—T>ei$eAmAm-ne, etc. (usual 
endings). 

Put.—Sg.—nAjA’o-SA (tixxC . . .), ttA$ 4 m-se, ttdgxii'O seise^n. 

PI,—TiA$mi*o-Tie, etc. (as usual), 

Cond.—Sg.—(-00) TLAS-dinn-se (as usual). PI.—(*00) 

aA$Aimis-iie, haS-a-O sitise, « 4 $Ai*ois sin. 

Autonomous Forms. 

Pres, Indie., Imper., and Pres. Subj.—cei^ceAiv. 
Impft. Indie.—c 6 i$ci. Put. Indie.—Cond.— 
ii 4 $pf. Past Indie.—x>o et 44 t)CAs ; nion t)ei§CeAS. 
Past. Subj.—cei$c!, 

138 . —^Vb. n.—t)ut. Participle—imtigte (-outC-A as 
Participle of Necessity ( 293 A.). Imper. Act.—ceigim-se, 
c 6 itii$-se, ceigeAt) seiseAn ; cei$tnis-ne, etc. (as usual). 
Pres. Subj. :—cei^eAO-SA (like buAiteAo). Past Subj.— 
ceigmnse (like buAitinn). 

139 . —Notes :— 1 ® The 3 sg. pres. Indie, was, in O.I. 
t 6 t (i.e. ceit), still used in U.). The root is ued, also 

found in past tense. C 6 i$eAnn is modelled on the other 
persons (root,—steigh). 2° T)er$eAs (*oeA$As)—Munster— 
is analogical. t)o Cuai-O when prototonic gives -oeACAiO 
(U, and Conn.). The Munster form is due to the fut. 
RAgAit), while the U. and Conn. fut. nACAi'd is due to 
•oeACAit). 

140 . — II.—d5iti[i (cASAitn), I come. 

Pres. Indie,—cisim-se, CASAim-se, etc. PI.—cisimi'o-ne, 
CA5Aimi*o-tie, etc. 

Impft. Indie,—(•00) Cisitm-se, tASAinu-se, etc. PI.— 
(•00) tisimis-rie, tASAitnis-ue, etc. 

Past Indie.—(*00) tiktiAs-sA (c-a^nA-sA), CAtiAi's-se, tSm^^ 
seiseAn. PI.—(t)o) tAnAmAin-ne, C-duAbAiR-se, C^tia’oar 
SAR (Wfl 5 AX)AR), 

Future, — ciocpAO-sA, etc, PI, — ciocpA 11111*0-110, etc, 
(usual endings). 
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Conditional.—(■oo) tioc-p-Ainn-se, etc. PI. (*oo) tiocpAimis- 
ne, etc. (usual endings). 

Imperative.—cisitn-se (cASAim-se), CAia-se, 

seise^Ti (sise). PI.—cisimis-tie (cASAimis-ne), 
etc. (usual endings). 

Pres, Subj.—cige^’o-sA (cAgA'o-SA), etc. PI. ci5imit>-tie 
(cAg-Aim 1'0-Tie), etc. 

Past Subj.—ci5iTiTi-se (c^sAinn-se)—same as Impft. 
Indie, without *00. 

Vb. noun.—ce-ACc (G. ccaCca); O.I. tuidecht (from do- 
tiag) and tichtu (from do-icc). We still have c1$e-ACc 
(cui*OeACc) esp. in poetry.—'bo'OAitti ua cine ^5 c1$eACc 
-An A gc-Ap-Aitt (An SpAitpm pAn-AC). 

Participle;—cigte, CAgtA, cAgAite. 

Pres. Auton.—cisceAn, CAgcAn. Impft.—cigtl, cAgtl. 

Past ,, cAhaCas. Fut.—ciocpAn. Conditional.— 

ciocpi. 

Imper. ,, cijceAn, cigCeAn, cAjcAn, CAjtAn. 

Subj, ,, Pres. ,, ,, ,, ,, 

Past.—ci5Cl, C15C1, cAsCI. 


Notes. 

1® Pres. Indie.—Deuteronic forms are lost, as in all 
the other tenses. (O.I. do-icc, etc.). Caj- comes 
from C15- through ceAg-. The short form C15 in 3 sg. 
is mostly used in—C15 te. ... Hi tig te—can, cannot. 

2® Past.—^TiAg is the preterital stem corresponding 
to -15 (O.I. -icc). 2nd sg. also written tingAls, but the 
g is silent in tlib tAo$Aine and ConcA 'OuiOne. It is 
silent also in pi. 

3° Fut.-c- comes from -5- under influence of p 

(=ri), and is broad and written c (not 5). 

4 ® Condit.—Here “ c ** remains in 2 sg., although 

p is pronounced “ p ** and not ** ti.” The same 
remark applies to ciocpAa, ciocpi (Aut.). 

5® Imper.—The 2 sg. cAia is from—either (a) to-air- 
-icc, or (b) rethim (Ritiru), like pdiR, help. 
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III.—I go away. 

141 .—In form, a compound of c6iSim (vb. n. im-te-AOc). 
But it has passed over to the -1$, class. Fut.—imCeoO-A’o- 
SAf etc. Cond.—o^imCeoC-Ainn-se, etc. 

Many other verbs, too, have passed over to the -i$ 
class, with - 60 -, -eo6- in fut. and cond.—1onipui$nri, I 
turn (O.I. 3 sg. im-soi). But vb. n.—ionip6*0 (lOTUp^it). 
C6-Attrivii$im, I depart, die, steal away, etc. Vb. n, 
cOAftUAtfi (<stn'offi), cO-dTindt) (anal, from lompot)). 

I rise (root reg), Vb. n.—6m§e. ITiApimigtni, I enquire. 
Vb. n. piApRAfOe. Ue^fistfiui^im (ceAstfiuigim), I meet, 
happen, chance (Compound of -15). Vb. n.—ceAnsrh-iit, 
ceAngn-dit (owing to 546^^1!). Ce4scui$itti, I am wanting, 
missed, needful to ; I die, etc. Vb. n.—ce^sc^it, 
ceASCAOiit. In U.I, MSS. common in the sense of “ die.** 
—^C2ii*o pm tuTTOAin 5^11 CoticAOAmc 6 CeASCAi$ (Elegy on 
eo$An tluAt) 6 H6itl)—the London men (the English in 
Ireland) are out of danger since he died. 


IV.—Do-seibim, I get, find. 

142.—^Pres. Indie.—Do-$ei6im-se, etc. (Absolute). 
pA$Aiiii-se, etc. (Dependent). 

Impft. Indie.—T)o-$ei6iTin-se, etc, (Absolute). P^Saititi- 
se, etc, (Dependent). 

Past Indie.— puaras-sa, etc. (the same in Dependent). 
Fut. Indie.—t)o-$eobA’o-SA, etc. (Abs.). pui$eAT)-SA, etc. 

(Dependent). i 

Condit.—t>o-$eo6AiTiTise, etc. (Abs,). pui$inn-se, etc, 
(Dependent). 

Imper,—pAgAim-se, pAi$-se, pA$A*6 seiseAii, pAi^mis-tie, 
pAigrb-se, pAignis sin. 

Subj,—Pres.—pASAn-SA, etc, (usual endings). 

Past.—Same as Dependent Impft. Indie. 

Auton,—Pres. Indie.—tJo-$ei6ceAtt (Abs.). pACcAn (Pac¬ 
car) Dep, 

Impft, Indie,—no-geibci (Abs.). pACc? (pAigci) 
Dep. 

Past Indie.—^Abs. and Dep.— puarCas, pRit, 

pUARA’6. 


(d 926 ) 


F 
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Fut. Indie.—*oo-$eot>CAii (Aba.). 
te^n) Dep. 

Condit.—T)o-$eol 5 t/ioi (-Cai, -t1. Aba.). pJiSpb 
■ptiigti Dep. 

Imper.—f-Age-cxn. Prea. Subj. the same. Past.— 

pAi$c1, paSci, 

Vb. n.—G. 

Notes, 

1® The deuterotonic forms come from t)o-$eiO-, the 
prototonic form po-$At!>-. The slender is due to 

the reduplicated fut. stem jeoO- (O.I. g6b-). 

2 ° Do- is often dropped in the absol. forms ($ retaining 
its aspiration). It is kept usually in rel. clauses, assuming 
the function of a relative. 

3 ° p-A$Aim<po-$At)xMm. Sometimes spelled 
but needlessly, as -t>- is lost in speech. $ is necessary— 
to denote the diphthong, 

4° pui$eA-o<po-$eot)A‘o is pronounced, in Munster, as 
pA$A-o (Subj.<po-SAOA*o). This leads to the widespread 
confusion between Condit. and past Subj. 

6° In mod. I. (as in O.I.) the vb. n., participle and 
imper. are prototonic (except in Munster, in vbs. like 
zw1x^S^r^y with 1st syll. short, 2nd long. Here the long 
vowel attracts the accent). 

6° where t=U unvoices $, giving e 

(c- being then restored), 

V.—SAtjAim, I take, go, etc. 

143 .—A simple verb, found in preceding compound. 
It has an e- fut. (earlier, g4bad ; 5, unaspirated). 

The neg, and interrog. forms are :—ni geoU-A’o, An 
Ti5eot>Ai*6 se ? etc., as compared with ni 0pui$eAT), An 
se, of the compound (IV). In ni npuAHAs, ni 
seems to eclipse. It does not. It aspirates p, as usual, 
and 0 comes, not from p-, but from u. I.e., it is a 
coTisononantal glide from i to u. Then all the prototonio 
forms take t)- after ni by analogy. (Except in Pass, 
and Auton. where ni does not aspirate —^ni pAtCAR, ni 

pUARtAS). 
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144.— VI.—t)o- 5 nftn, I do, make. 

Pres. Indie.—t)o-$nim-se, *00‘$niR-se, *00 $nionr» seiseAn 
(Abs.) 'oe-ATiAim-se, etc. (Dep.—Deintm-se, etc. Munster) 
PI.—DO“$Ti 1 iii 1*0-11 e, ’oo-$Tiionu sib-se, ‘oo-Sni’o sia-osati 
(A bs.) ’oe-dTiAimi'o-tie, etc. (Dep.).—ToeiTiiiiii*o-ne (Man¬ 
ner). 

Impft. Indie.—Do-gtiinu-se, ■oo-$niCe-i-s-A, *00 sei- 

seATi (Abs.) 'oo-$ninifs-Tie, *00 $riio*6 sib-se, ’oo-Siii‘ois 
sin (Abs.) *oeAnAinn-se (*oeininn-se, Munster), etc. 
(usual endings. Dep.) 

Past Indie ,—do ninne^s-SA, do ninnis-se, Do-ninne 
seiseAn (Abs.) do ttinne^niAift-ne, Do-ninne-AbAm-se, 
Do-nmneADAn sau (Abs.) DeAnnAs-sA, DeAftriAis-se, 
DeAiwA (DeAanAiD) seiseAu (Dep.) DeAnnAtnAin-ne, etc. 
(usual endings) Dep. 

Fut.—Abs. and Dep.—^ dSaupad-sa, ete. (usual endings). 
Condit.—( do) ‘OeAnpAinn-se, etc. (ni) D^AupAinn-se, etc. 
Imperat.—Demim-se (DbAnAim-se), etc, (as usual). 
Subj.—Pres.—^DeineAD-sA (d^auad-sa), etc. Past.— 
Deininnse (DeAnAinnse), etc. 

Auton. (and Pass.) :— 

Pres. Indie .—do $niceAn (Abs.). DemceAti (DeAucAtt). 
Dep. 

Impft. Indie ,—do $nici (Abs.). Deinci (DeAucAi)- (H^P") 
Past Indie .—do ainneAD (Abs.), DeAtinAD, (Dep.) 

Fut. Indie.—DeAnpAn. Condit,—DeAupi (DeAupAoi), 
Imper. and Pres. Subj.—DemceAti (DeAucAn). Past 
Subj.—Deinci (DeAncAi). 

Notes. 

1 ° In Munster I. the pres, stem is usually Dein- (also 
in Impft. Indie., Imper., Subj.) d^au- being reserved 
for Fut. and Condit, (on analogy of bein- pres, stem, 
bCAn- fut.), 

2 ° The pres, and impft. Indie, abs, forms are nearly 
obsolete in Munster. 

3 ° Instead of the past Indie, as in paradigm, DeineAS- 
SA, etc., are usual in Munster, both Abs. and Dep, 

4 ° The deuterotonic forms of the fut, are now seldom 
used. The fut, and condit. show a blend of two types— 
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the 6- fut., and the ip (or b-) fut.—t>o or ■oo $6Ati, 

and ’oo-$6AnpA'o, ’o^Atii^At). K, often has *00 Ti^An, instead 
of *00 S^ah, owing to the prototonic forms. 

5 ° In past Aut., instead of *00 uinneAt!), etc,, t)o xteineA’b, 
nioK ■oeineA’O, etc., are usual in Munster. 

6° Vb. n.—tjeATiArh (G.—DeAticA). Participle—' o^atica, 

145. — VII.—bernim (and Compounds). I bear, 

I carry. 

Pres. Indie.—^bemim-se, etc. 

Impft. Indie.—(*00) tteminn-se, etc. Past.—nugAS-sA, 
etc. 

Fut. Indie.—^beAtti^A’o-SA, etc. Condit.—(*00) beAniJAinn- 
se, etc. 

Imper.—beittim-se, bem-se, etc. Subj.—Pres,—beiReAO- 
SA, etc. 

Past Subj.—^beminn-se, etc. 

Aut. and Pass :— 

Pres. Indie.—^beiticeAR (-teAii). Impft.—^bemci (beitiCi). 
Past.—RujAt). Fut.—beARpAn. Cond.—b^ARpi (-pAi). 
Imper.—^beiRceAR (-CeAR). 

Pres. Subj.—^betnceAR (-teAR). Past.—^bemet (-Ci). 

Notes. 

1° The past tense is a compound of ro and -ug (O.I. 
-ucc). Cf.—CU5, 

2 ° The fut. (primary, and secondary) is a blend of the 
e- fut. and the p- fut, K. *00 b^AR : mod. t)o bbARpAU. 
Vb. n.—bReit (G.—^beiRte). Participle.—beiRte, 

146. — VIII.—T>o-6emim, I give, bring, etc. 

Pres. Indie ,—do beiRim-se, etc. (Abs.), cAbRAim-se, 
etc. (Dep.), 

Impf, Indio .—do beminti-se, etc. (Abs.) cAbRAinn-se, 
etc, (Dep.). 

Past Indie.—( do) tujAS-sA, etc.—(Abs, and Dep,). 
Fut, Indie .—do bbARpAD-SA, etc. (Abs.), caGarpad-sa, 
etc. (Dep.), 

Condit .—do b^ARpAinn-se, etc. (Abs.). cAbRpAitin-se, 
etc, (Dep.). 
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Imper.—ctj^Aim-se (cAttnAimse), cxibAtn-se, cugAt) (cxvb- 
HAt)) seiseATi. 

CusAimis-ne (cAbKAimis ne), cugxM’b-se (cAl5iixM‘6-se), 
cusATOis (c-AtmAitiis) sin. 

Subj,—cugA’o-sA (cAt»nA’o-sA), etc. Past.—cugAinn-se 

{c40ttAinn-se), etc. 

Vb. n.— caOxmrc (G.—CAOARtA). Participle.— 

cngt-A. 

Pass, (and Auton.) ;— 

Pres. Indie .—do beinteAR, cAbRtxiR, cu^car (Munster), 
Impft.—DO bemti, cAbRtAi, ctisci (Munster). 

Past.—DO Ctl 5 AD. Put.—DO b^ARpAR, CAbR^AR. 

Condit.-DO beARpi', CAbRpi (-pAl)* 

Imper.—cugcAR (Munster) ; CAbRtAR. 

Subj.—cugcAR (Munster) ; cAbRtAR (Pres.), 
eugei ( ,, ) ; cAbRtAi (Past.). 


Notes. 


1° CAbRAim is the regular prototonic form of DO-beiRttn. 
Instead of this, a present formed from the perf. stem 
cug- is much used in Munster, not only as dep. but also 
abs. beiRim-se, etc., are used (but with b-) in asseverations 
like— beiRim-se a buiDeACAs teis An ACair S1oRuit)e 
(SeADnA)—I thank the Eternal Father for it. 

2° In the Impft.—^the Munster forms are :— do tugAinn- 
se, etc., instead of those given in the paradigm. 

3° The vb. n. was at first cAbARC, but even in O.I. 
tabairt also is used as nominative. 

147.— IX. —'Demitn (AOeinitn), I say. 

Absolute, Relative, Dependent, 


DeiRinn-se, etc 


DeiRim-se, etc. 


1. DUbARC-SA 

2. DUbRA 1 S-Se 

3. DUbAtRC 



Pres. Indie. 

ADeiRim-se, etc. AbRAim-se, etc. 

Impft. Indie. 

ADeiRinn-se, etc. AbRAinnse,AbARCA-SA, etc 

Past Indie. 

ADubARc-SA, etc. (Same as Absolute). 


(Usual endings in pl« 
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Fut. Indie. 

Absolute. Relative. Dependent 

■o6-Anp-AT)-sA, etc. A'oe^TipA’o-s-4, etc. etc, 

Condit. 

•oe-Anp^iTin-se, ,, x^'oe^ni^^Ainn-se, ,, At)noe:<Mnr!-se, ,, 

Imper. 

At>tt-Aim-se, At)Aitt-se, AbiiAt) seiseAti, etc. Always prototonic. 

Pres. Subj.—-AbiiA*o-sA, etc. Past Subj.—AbaAinti-se, etc. 

Autonomous (and Passive) :—Indio.—Pres.—^Demce-Ati 
(abs.), A-oeiRcexMi (direct rel.), Ab^atAa (dep.). Impft. 
—Demci, -A-oemci, -AbAaci. Past.—tnjbn^t), -AnubnAt) ; 

•OUbntAS, A*OUbttCAS. Fut.-D^AttfAn, A'O^AapAK, AbRbC- 

tAR (AbROpAR). Condit,-nfeARpt, A-OeARpI, AbRbCeAl 

(AbRbpi). Imperat. and pres. Subj.—AbARtAR. Past 
Subj.—AbARCi. Vb, n.—R^ti (G, R-dit)ce). Participle— 

RAlt>Ce, AbARtA. 


Notes. 

1 ° The 'oeiRim forms resist aspiration :—ni •oeiRim ; 
I do not say ; is6 -oeiRim, this is what I say. They are 
nearly always used as dep. forms in Munster in all the 
tenses of the indie. 

2° The rel. forms are direct only. Oblique, rels. take 
the dep. forms :— An ce 50 n-AbARtAR air, he of whom 
people say. Rut in Munster, also :—An cC 50 n‘oeiRceAR 
AIR (see note 1°). 

3 ° Instead of •oeiRCAnn ( 3 . sg. and 2 pi.) a short form 
*oeiR is common in Munster. 

4 ° A’oubARc (O.I. as-ru-burt) shows confusion of a*o- 
and AS, and substitution of *00- for ro-. The 2 sg. is 
an s- preterite, 1 and 3 sg. t- preterites ; but both 
8- and t- are dropped in pi. 

6° The vb, n, in O.I, was epert (now AbAiRc=speech, 
phrase). 


X.—Combnim, I deliver^ present^ etc. 

^ 148 .—^A compound of beiRim, but conjugated as a 
simple vb. The vb. n. is coiRbeARc, coiRbmc. pobRAim, 
I attack, begin, etc. is another comp, of beiR, now treated 
as a simple vb. with vb. n, pObAinc, 
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XL—(T>o)-cim, I see. 

Absolute. 

Pres. Indie.—tim-se, eiti-se, Cionn seise-dn. 

eim 1‘0-Tie, Cionn siftse, Cio siao sati. 

Dependent. 

peicim-se, etc. (regular endings). 

Absolute. 

Impft. Indie.—Cititi-se (etc.—but Cio’6- in 3 sg., 2 pi.). 

Dependent. 

peicinti-se, etc. (regular endings). 
Absolute. 

Past Indie.—oo Coutiac-sa ^ PI. *oo ComiACAmAm-tie; 

,, C 0 T 1 T 1 A 1 C 1 S-Se ^ 

,, CotuiAic seiseATi J etc. (regular endings) 
Dependent. 

pcACA-SA, peACAi's-se, peACAiTJ) seiseAti. 
peACAmAin-ne, etc. 

Absolute. 

Put. Indio.—ClpeAO-sA, etc. (regular endings). 

Dependent. 

-peicpeAO-sA, etc, 

Condit.— CTpinn-se, etc, (regular endings). 
peicpitiTi-se, etc, 

Imperat.—peicim-se, i^eic-se, etc, (usual endings). 
Always prototonic. 

Pres, Subj.—reiceAO-sA, etc. Past.—peicinti-se, etc. 
Always prototonic. 

Pass, and Auton,—Indio.—^Pres.—CiceAR, peicteAH. 
Impft.—Cici, peicti. 

Past.—oo Conn AC t AS, “peActAS. Put. ClpAn, peicpAn. 
Condit.—dpi, peicpU 

Vb. n.—peiscinc (peicsinc). G.—peisceAnA, peicseAnA, P. 
Participle.—peicte. 
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Notes. 

1° Cim-se, etc,, are for ’oo-Cim-se, etc, 0,1. 3 sg, 
was -A’o-ci, from the prototonic form of which come the 
dep, forms (with p- added), peicim-se is for p^iicim-se, 
Cf, O.I. maic>-meio, mic, 

2 ° Besides *oo Conn-Ac, *oo ConnAC4s, and x>o Conn4nc4s 
(root ■oe4RC-) occur. pe4CA (Munster), p^cA (pACAs) is 
a r^uplicated perfect (with p- added. <&d-ce-cha), 

3 peiscinc (O.I, aiccsiu, G. aiccsen, D, aiccsin) 
shows init. p-, change of -aic- to -eic- metathesis of 
c and s, and addition of a final -c. 

XII.—Ctoisim^ ctuinim^ 1 hear. 

149 . —Now simple, regular vbs. O.I, ro-cluinethar. 
Past Indie.—t)o CtoiseAs, ■do CtuirteAs, and also (do) 
CuAtA (Do-CuAtAs) from 0 . 1 , perft. ro-cuala. Vb. n.— 
ctos, cloisinc, ctoiscin ; cloitismc (due to peic-smc). 

XIII.—nipm, notcim^ I reach. 

150 . —tlisim< 0 . 1 . ro-icc (cf. do-icc=mod. cis*)- The 
aspirated -5- may be due to ftoiCim, Past Indie,—u^nAg- 
SA (of. c^tiAg). Vb. n.— riaCcaiti, roCcaiii.— Roichim<O.I. 
ro-saig, reaches— a RoiCeAtin saiDOrcas (C.t).t).)— 
to whom wealth comes, Vb, n,— roCcahi. We now use 
SRoiCim, SRoisim, conjugated as simple verbs. Vb. n.— 

SROlCiTIC, SROISinC. 


XTV.—I eat. 

^ 151 .—Fut,—10SAD-SA (iospAD-SA), etc. Condit.— 
D’losAinTi-se, etc. Vb. n. iCe {not iteA-O), G.—iCce. 
Participle—itce. The fut. is the only example remaining 
of the s- Fut. 

XV.—peADAn, 1 know. 

152 .—The only deponent vb. in mod. I. (O.I. ro-fitir, 
knows). Used only in neg. or virtually neg. sentences, 
and with either past or pres, meaning. 3 sg. past, peiDiR 
(common in Munster). Conjugation ;—poadar-sa, 
peADRAi's-se, peADAiR (peiDiR) seiseATi.—peADRAmAiR-ne, 
pCADRApAIRi'Se, peADRADAR-SAtl . Vb, U.—piOS, G. pCASA. 
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XVI.—C4im, I am (Substantive Verb). 

153 .—Indie.—Actual pres.—^C-Aim-se, cAoi-se, 
seiseAti.—C^iml’o-ne, siat) sati (these 

are the abs. forms). Dep.^—puitimi‘o-ne, etc., but puit, 
in 3 sg. and 2 pi. 

Habitual pres,—t)im-se, Uin-se, Ufonri seiseAu ; 
tie, biotm sib-se (bitf), bi'T) sia*o sau, (Abs. and Dep.), 

Impft.—(■ do) binu-se, BiteA-sA, bio'6 seiseAu ; (*oo) 

bitnis-ne, bi'o’O sibse, bi’ors sin. (Abs. and —without ■oo— 
Dep.). 

Past abs.—(*00) blos-sA, bis-se, bi seiseAn ; (■00) 

btomAitt-ne, biobAin-se, bi'o'OAii-sAn. Dep,— nAbAS-SA, etc. 
But 3 sg. — ttAib. 

Put.—DeA’o-SA, beiK-se, beiti seiseAn ; beinii*o-ne, 
bero sib-se, beiT) siax> sad. (Abs. and Dep,). 

Condit.—(*00) bemn-se, beiteA-SA, beA *0 seiseAn ; (xto) 
beimis-ne, beAt> sibse, bei’ois sin (Abs. and—^without 
DO—Dep.). 

Imperat,—^Dim-se, bi-se, bioni seiseAn ; bimis-ne, 
bi’biD-se, biDfs sin. 

Pres. Subj.—^UAbAD-sA, RAbAm-se, raid seiseAn ; 

RAbmiD-ne, RAlb sibse (RAbtAf) RABAID SlAD SAn. 

Past Subj. —t)einn-se, beibe^-SA, beAt!> seiseAn ; beimis- 
ne, beAD sibse, beiDls sin. 

Autonomous :—Pres. Indie.—C^C ar, puitceAR (Actual); 
biceAR (Hab.). Impft.—t)ici'. Past.—^Do biteAs (abs.); 
RAbtAS (dep.). Fut.—DeifAR. Condit,—t>eipi. Imperat. 
—t)iceAR. Pres. Subj.—^R aBCar. Past.—^Deipi, beiCi. 

Vb. n.—t)etC (b-). 

Participle.—^tleiCce (mostly as Part, of Neceaaity). 

Notes. 

r The neg. forms of puit- are nitim-se, etc. (<ni 
fuitim-se), Auton.—nitceAR. 

2° Instead of caoi, there is also c4ir, and c-A cu ; 
instead of c^tAoi, ui sib. 

3 ° The spelling bfOim-se, biDinn-se, is wrong, 

4 ® In the Past abs.—1, 2 sg, and all the pi. forms are 
re-constructions from 3 sg. ( 0 . 1 . boi, baf>Bi'). The dep. 
forms are near O.I. enclitic forms :—1 sg.—-roba (we 
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have added -s) ; 3 sg. Tobae, *rabae (early mod. 
now KAiO) ; 1 pL Tobammar, 2.—Tobaid (now n-AG-AGAia), 
3.— * robatar, • rabatar. 

5 ° The short vowels of Fut. and Condit. (as found in 
Munster) reflect, not O.I. 1st and 2nd. Fut., but O.I. 
pres, and past Subj. Some of their uses are clearly 
Subj. E.g.—50 mberO s6 4iitiso—Wait till he be 
here (Subj. of indeflnite time). Cf. p-Ati 50 *004541*6 s6— 
Wait until he come. Here, however, U.I. uses the 
no- Subj.—f4ti 50 n46 (=n4ib) s6 4nnseo.—mt>e46 
se 4nnso—If he were here (The mod. classical usage 
requires the pcbst Subj, after * 04 ). 

6° The past Subj. forms—binn, etc,, given in many 
books, are altogether spurious, and should not be tole¬ 
rated. The vb. 04 is, in fact, the only vb. (if we except 
IS. —See 154 ) in which the past Subj. is not the same 
as the Impft, Indio. 

XVIL—The Copula (Is). 

154 .—Pres. Indie.—Sg. and pi.—is (in all persons). 
Abs, Dep.— 40 , t) (see Notes^ 23 ). Or the vb. disappears. 

Impft. and Past :—^Abs.—Sg. and pi.—1)4 (all persons); 
b’ before vowel or p, Dep.—b4 (see Notes^ 5 ), b* (before 
vowel, or p), or the vb. disappears. 

Fut.—^Now nearly obsolete. I once heard, near Ceim 
411 p 141*6 (W. Cork)—mA 6us tiom e, if it will be mine, 

Condit,—b4, 04 * 6 , sg. and pi. all persons, Abs. b4, 
b*—or disappears (Dep.). 

Pres. Subj.—b4, 4b, 4’, sg. and pi. 

Past Subj.— 04 * 6 , 04 , 0’ (before vowels), sometimes 
04 0- sg. and pi., all persons. 

Notes. 

1 ° All extant forms of is are, etymologically 3 sg. 
Syntactically, of course, they may be Ist, 2 nd, or 3 rd 
person. Such lists as :— 1 . Is me, I am. 2 . is cu, thou 
art, 3 . IS e, he is—are absurd. The pronouns here are 
predicates, not subjects, and the vb. given as 1 st or 
2 nd person is, de facto, syntactically 3 rd, while the vb. 
given as 3 rd person may be 1 st or 2 nd.—Is me 4 bi 4 hti 
(S ubj ,—40 ce 4 bi 4 rm,— 3 rd person). Is cu pe n*oe 4 ii 6 
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(Subj.—Ati z 6 nx)eAn 6.—3rd person), is 6 ati ■OMO-At cu 

(Subj. cu, 2nd person) 1 

2° The dep. form pres, disappears after :—(a) ni, 
(ui n- before vowel), (b) n^o, (c) ati ? (d) gun (before 
consonants, and sometimes before vowels) (e) itiuiiati 
(= muiiA) before consonants (f) oblique rel, before con¬ 
sonants. 

3 ° It appears as -t), -Ab after gun {sometiines before 
vowels), Ti-dR, opt. subj. before vowels (as a* before 
consonants) mutiA (before vowels), the oblique relatives 
AR, 5UR, Ti-A-R (before vowels). 

4 ° tDA’O, as past tense is wrong. It should be bA. 
Condit. bAt> is permissible, though bA is more usual. 
The Impft, is ignored by other mod. Grammars. 

6° In the dep. past bA generally combines with pre¬ 
ceding Ro, giving *Tib (before vowels) ; before consonants, 
it disappears, but aspirates. When ro is not used bA 
(bu) appears before consonants— ar bpeAR a mbu teis i 
(n. ng. p. 21)—^the man who owned it, 

6 ° The pres, subj. is usually -b, Ab.—^guRb AtfitAit) ttuic— 
the same to you 1 But in U. and WTord I, bA is common: 
50 tribA ne ■Ouic (U.)—the same to you. 5® ♦i^hA n-AtfiiAi’O 
■Ouic (W’f*d.). In the opt. subj. sura’, rAra* are common 
before consonants —sura’ ■peARR’oe Cu 6— may you be the 
better of it. 

7 ° Past subj.— X)^ RibA tfiAiC teAc €—if you wished it. 
X)S Rib’Alt teis 6—if he so wished. X)S mbA b-e a bCAO 
ARR—if it had been he. 

8° There is no vb. n. The want is supplied thus :— 
Sasarc iseA-O me, t is i:eARR ttom sar, rA me belt Am’ 
■OoCcuiR—I am a priest, and I prefer that to being a 
doctor, 

155 . — XVIIL—Remains of Compound Verbs. 

1® See exx, in 141 , 

2 ° lo*ObRAim (i't)bRim), I sacrifice. A comp, of beiRim, 
vb, n.—lotbAiRC (i't>biRc). 

3 ° puitiRSim, I suffer (O.I. 3 eg, fo-loing). Now a 
simple syncopated vb. (2nd conjug.). Fut .—pi itiRseoCAO 
(i:uiticeoeA'o). Vb. n,—putARS, putAs, fuitiRS, and U, 

fUltSClR, 
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4 ° I bark at, urge, etc., vb. n. 

caCauic, was a compound also. (O.I, do-seinn, drives). 

6° pott4i$ini—I hide, cover, <|:o+l«i$im, I lay (lie) 
und^er. Vb. n. -pot-AC. Now conjugated as a simple vb. 

6° p-Aisneisim (Aisneisim), I predicate, etc. < 0 . 1 . 
vb, n. aisndis (<a8-ind-et, relates). Now treated as 
simple* Vb. n. -Aistieis, pAistieis, 

7 ° /A*6t-Aicini, A*OtiAicim—I bury, vb. n.— a-OIaca-O, 
AtftACAn, A*0riAC-A*0. A*OtACAti comes (by metathesis of 
t and n) from A‘ 0 - 4 nxictit (O.I. aingid, protects). 

8° CutfToui$itn—I defend, cover, etc., vb. n.—cfitfro-Ae 
(<0.I. cumtach, vb. n. of con-utuing, builds). 

9 ° tAttU—happened, <0.1. .tarla<do-rala (ro-la) 
has the two preps. *oo, and no, 

10 ° Cuicim, I fall, vb. n.~id, O.I. 3 sg. do-tuit. 
The old perfect cone^in occurs in poetry. It comes 
from do-cer, do-ro-chair. The root “ oer ” is seen in 
cnfoTi (cnm), withped. Of. O.I, ara-chrin—perishes, 
and L. cernuus, with face towards earth, bowing, etc, 

11 ° CoTmei'OAim, I keep< 0 . 1 . com6t, vb. n. of the 
obsolete compoimd con.oi, keeps. U.I. vb. n, coirtieAU. 
In Munster c- is usually slender. 

12° lonuAnbAim, I banish, is a compound of O.I, ben-. 
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156 . —An Adverb is a word or phrase or clause used 
to modify the meaning of words expressing action or 
quality. The modification is various, giving the fol¬ 
lowing classes of adverbs :—A.—Modal. B.—Local. 
C.—^Temporal. D.—Interrogative. E.—Causal. F.— 
Negative. G.—Quantitative. H.—Multiplicative. I.— 
Asseverating. J.—Concessive. 

157 . —A.—^Modal Adverbs :— 

1® Formed from adjectives by prefixing the prep. 50 
(see 159 1°) — 50 m-Ait, well ; 50 ti-olc, badly ; 50 •oiknA, 
boldly ; 50 005, very easily. But the adj. without 

50 is often adverbial :— rii ■out»4mc se ha pocAit tom 
•oifieAC A teAscui^ uaCa (CMD. 333) —He did not 
say the words precisely as they wanted. C65 bog 6— 
take things easily. Participles are preceded by 50, only 
when the participial meaning is obscured or lost.—AU air 
AtHAC e 50 b-oscAitce {crrvo. 333)— Say it out openly. 

2® From nouns :— *ha Stii*6e, up (out of bed) ; ton ar 
bit, at all ; ar ah gcumA sah, thus ; ar 615111 bAis, with 
the greatest difficulty ; 1 n-Aisse, free, gratis ; *oe $eic, 
suddenly ; in-AisceAR, in vain ; ar so*oar, at a trot ; 
nltim AR buite nA ar b-Aimte, I’m not in the least bit 
furious. 

3 ® Adverbial prefixes :—An (aua), very; 50 b-AUA-tfiAit, 
very well ; bit, lasting ; bit-buAti, everlasting ; buAu, 
lasting ; buAin-cseAsitiAC, persevering ; teAt, half ; 
50 teAt-AmAU-dncA, half-foolishly. 

4 ® From pronoims AmtAit, thus ; mAR sm, like 
that ; teis, also ; pReism (Conn.), also. 
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B. 

—^Local Adverbs :— 

Motion 

Motion 

(a).—The Point Rest at 

towards 

from 

1. 

Here. 

Antiso, 1 Opus 

AUAtt, 1 teiC 

ATionn. 

2. 

There 

AnnsAn\ tAtt 
AnnsCx) j 

Ationn, SAtt 

ATI Alt. 

3 . 

Above 

tUAS 

SUAS 

AnUAS. 

4 . 

Below 

Cios 

sfos 

ATlfOS. 

6. 

North 

tUAI‘6 

6 CUAlt) 

A*OCtJAr0. 

6. 

South 

teAS 

6 t)eAs 

An*DeAS. 

7 . 

East 

Com 

som 

Anom. 

8. 

West 

Cl AH 

SI An 

AniAn. 

9 . 

Inside 

1SC1$ 

isceAC 

AtnAC. 

10. 

Outside 

AHIUlg 

AtTlAC 

isceAC. 


(b) In addition to these we have :—vascuai**, on the 
N. side ; tAisce-AS, on the S. side ; tAscom, on the E. 
side ; tAsciAti, on the W. side ; iascuas, on the upper 
side ; lascios, on the lower side ; tASCAtl, on the 
other side ; tAsmtii$, outside ; tAisci$, inside. All 
these become compound preps, by adding *06 :—tAscuAit) 
•oe’n CAiste^n, north of the castle ; lASCAtt *oe’ti lOn*OAii, 
on the other side of the Jordan ; tAisci$ "oe *04 oliAiti, 
within 2 years (temporal) ; tAsmtiig *06 Soa-otia, with the 
exception of SeA*onA. 

(c) From prep.+noun.—1 ■ocAisse, in safe keeping ; 
1 *ocOmAS, in store for ; au cosaO, in front ; Oum citin, 
ahead ; o 06 ite, apart. 

C.—Temporal Adverbs :— 

1® Noun-forms, with or without the article :—Anois, 
now ; ARis, again ; irroiu, to-day ; itroO, yesterday ; 
AtioCc, to-night ; AnOm, last night ; ATiuitti* 0 , last year. 

2 ® The A, of time :—UAmAtt, for a while ; seAOcriiAin, 
for a week. 

3 ® The G. of time :—In Dia tuAin, etc., oia is a G. 
of time, K. often has G. of time with saCa :—^^aCa 
tnATOne, every morning ; jaOa bttA’OriA, every year. 
These are due to tni jaOa t>tiAt>tiA—a month of every 
year, etc. 
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4 ° D. or A. with prepositions :—An mAi*oin, in the 
morning ; um tnAtnOriA, in the evening ; tmiATioinceAn, 
the day after to-morrow ; *oe to is *0*01*006, by day and 
night ; 001501*013 (-*OeAs) is tA itroiu, this day fortnight 
(in the past) ; coi5ti*0is 0 nroiu, this day fortnight (in 
the future). 

6° Prep, pronouns :—niAtfi, ever ijiit. before it) ; oeAUA, 
already without it). Coi* 00 e, ever (<co tioi*OCe) 
used of the fut, or, in a general way, of all time. 

D. —Interrogative Adverbs :—C-& ? where ? whence ? 
whither ? Caiia*o ? where ? whither ? CaOoiii, ca u-uair ? 
when ? Ciontius, conus ? how ? An ipA’OA ? Cia An fAi*o ? 
how long ? Ca*o 0 mAn 1 501*00 mAn (U.) ? how 1 Ca*o 
mAK geAtt An ... . what about ? Ca*o uime (Cuise) ? 
wherefore ? 

E. —Causal Adverbs :— X)^ Om'g sin, uime sin, there¬ 
fore ; Cui5e sin, for that purpose ; x>S 04 nn SAn, * 0-4 
•OeAS5AiO sin, in consequence of that (the latter of bad 
or untoward results). 

F. —Negative Adverbs :—TI1, nion ; Ca, Car (U.) ; 
uaC, nii, n- 4 n. 

G. —Quantitative Adverbs :— 

1° The A. of Extent in Degree (see 175 A 4 ) :—ZA sO 
pAS t)eA5 puAR—it is somewhat cold ; Oi sO ar m01356 
lARRACcin —he was just a trifle tipsy ; mACcnuiJeAnn sO 
siu*o An 10mAn*— he thinks too much. 

2° D, or A. with prep .—ar 61510, with difficulty ; 50 
teoR, enough ; 50 16 ir, entirely, 

3 ® Intensive adv. prefixes are, of course, quantitative; 
Si^R-, r 6-, Rio$- very. 

H. —Multiplicative Adverbs :—■00, twice ; seACc 
ttpeARR, ever so much better ; ieAt-* 06 AncA, half-done. 

I. —^Asseverating Adverbs : — 50 'oentnn (50 •oeAnOtA), 
really ; 50 *oeittiin -j 50 ■oeAnOtA (*Am bniAtAR *1 *Am Oasa), 
really and truly ; ■oar piA‘ 0 , tiarpa tiAt, ■oar piA’O ua 
peolA, ■oar piA’O 7 f lotAR— all strong forms of “assuredly.** 
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J.—Concessive Adverbs ;—’Ha tuAiO sm, for all that ; 
AR A SoTi SAH, notwithstanding, etc., etc. 

158 .—^Adverbial Clauses :— 

1° Stereotyped :—pe sc^At 6, at all events ; pfi’n 
■oortiATi 6, anyway ; ■o-A mb’e y^iti 6, even he. 

2 ° p6 ctimA ’n-A byuAin s6 e, however he got it ; 

-Aic ’ha HseobAt), wherever I go ; nS ttii$eAt) Cu, ni 
teATib cu, you may be small, but you’re no child.—Such 
clauses modify the main clause in the various ways set 
forth in 156 , 


159 ,— Notes on the Adverbs. 

1 ® The prep. 50 (with) forms adverbs only with teon 
and teitt. Otherwise 50 (=to) is used—m6ti=to a 
great extent. 

2® The spellings Suas, Sios, Som, Siar are erroneous. 

3 ° teAs (instead of *OeAs) because of the frequent 
conjunction—tuAi-O t Ccas. 

4 ° In 6 to Alt), 6 teAs, 0 is certainly not the prep. 0. 
It is either the prep, po, or a form of the copula. 
D’imti$ se SAti -Airt) pa tuAit (>o tuAfO), he went 
towards the point that was North. 

5 ° 1sci$, AmuiS, show the D., isceAt, athaC, the A. of 
ceAt. 

6° tAsmoi$, and all the forms in 157 B. (b), except 
tAisci$, derive their -s- from the latter=tA-isci$ (U- 
being a weak form of teAt, side). 

7 ° Ari's<O.I. a fhrith- 4 ssi, hia back-track. Now used 
of both numbers and genders, and all three persons. 

8® 10*010, D. of *oiA, day, with art. 

9 ° Anotc, D. of note (L. nox) with art .—the night. 

10 ° Dia toAiTi, T)ia m^iRC, Dia C6A*OAOin*, Diar’Daoih, 
t)iA b-Aoine, IDia SAtAmn, Dia ’OottinAi$, are adverbs— 
on Monday, etc. The noun forms are :—An to An, An 
fh-AiRC, An C6A*0A0in, An DAR*0A0tn, An Aoine, An SaCarh, 
An DofhnAC. 

11® teis, also, is sometimes used, in negative sen¬ 
tences, where we might rather expect aC CCrh beAg (aC 
An omeA*o, U.). DobAiRC s6 nA RAib s6 Ann, t ni RAib, 
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teis—He said he wasn*t there, and neither was he. 
South of Ireland English employs “ too in the same 
way :—^A.—“ You don’t look well.” B.—I’m not, 
too.” The ** raison d’etre ” of the usage is the fact 
that such negative sentences are a re-assertion of the 
preceding negative statement. 


(d926) 
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CHAPTER VII. 


CONJUNCTIONS. 

160 .—The Conjunction is the part of speech which is 
used to connect phrases, clauses, sentences, and co¬ 
ordinate words :—Phrases :— x>\ s6 -ah tneisje, *i ah 
* oe-Ati5-t)«ite—^he was drunk and raging mad. Clauses :— 

s6 An buite uu-dm AnttO-AiTic s6 An CAiinnc sin—he was 
mad when he said that. Sentences :—a *64 Co is bnisce. 
T)4 6ni$ sin, ni fr6A’o-pA’6 s6 sm6-At—his two legs were 
broken, so he couldn’t walk. Words :— t^nA’OAn 50 t6in, 
I’oin 65 -} AoscA —They all came, young and old. 

Conjunctions are either co-ordinating, or subordinating. 
The former connect clauses (phrases, words) of equal 
grammatical rank. The latter connect dependent clauses 
with the main clause. 

Co-ordinating Conjunctions :—These are either :—(a) 
Cumulative (Copulative^), which add one statement to 
another. (b) Adversative :—which set one statement 
against another, (c).—Illative (Inferential)—which point 
to a conclusion arrived at. 

(a) Copulative Conjunctions :— 

1 ° Asus, and (as, is, ’s. Often t,— a contraction of 
L.—et),—61 An sAi-ODm’s An *0Ai*66itt 1 115114*6 lets (eo$An 
C 6 m)—Rich and poor were in love with him ! 

2 ° 1*0in ... . A5tis—both .... and.—t)i ceAnnsA te 
c 46 , i*oin CAnAix) i eASCAnAi*o—Be gentle with all, both 
friend and enemy. 

(b) Adversative Conjunctions :— 

1 ° H6, else (or else),—Hi piit 4 in n6 c 4 cuinse Ain— 
Jie must be (a strong man) or else he’s tired, 
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2 ° ACc, but.—Tl! meisse^ ti’oe-ain 6 , a 6 -oe-Ans- 
<>forfiAoiTiceAs—Not intoxication caused it, but downright 
idleness. 

(c) Illative Conjunctions :— X>S sin, therefore ; 

mAtt sin, so ; rr\A*s eA* 0 , so. 

161 .—Subordinating Conjunctions :— 

1® Modal—p6 cumA n^A UpuAm s6 i—^however he got it, 
2 ® Local— iriAR a haiG An sajarc —where the priest 
was. 

3 ® Temporal.—sut a •ociocpAit) An T)orhnAe —before 
Sunday comes. 

4 ° Causal.— ni'tiR-se cionncAC Ann, 6 nAC cu a ■Oein 6— 
you*re not responsible, as you didn’t do it. 

6° Final.—(denoting purpose).—sut a mbeinn ■oei'bcAn- 
a 6. (S.)—lest I should be late. 

6® Consecutive (denoting result ).—ZS oineAt) sAn 
ceAnA AjAm air ^ur •oOiC tiom 50 n-!osA*o 6 (S.)—I’m so 
fond of him that I think I’ll eat him. 

7 ° Quantitative—is ^carr An rhAit acA n^ An ■oA rfiAit 
•DO Ui—Present goods are twice as good as past ones. 

8° Concessive :—^bio’O 50 raid ’f:ios AgAm —although I 
knew, 

9 ° Conditional :—The clause containing the condition, 
is called the Protasis, that containing the conclusion, 
the Apodosis. XWS, if.—Implies that the condition is, 
was, will, or would be verified, or else leaves it an open 
question, implying neither non-fulfilment, nor serious 
doubt. It can be used :— 

With pres. Indie. — zS s6 Atm, tADRA*o s6—if he’s 
here, let him speak ; mS -fAgArm cwsa m 4 , is cum a me 
ti 6 tiA •OAitl (luc. 48 ) — if you leave me, I’m no 
better than the blind. 

With the past Indie .—mA t-Ainig Aon ■oRoC-sceAt, 
TiioR AiRi$eAs-SA 6—if bad news came, I didn’t hear it. 

With the Fut,—ITIA DerO se aruso i mbiiReAC —if he 
is here to-morrow. 

With the Impft.— Vf\A biot) se Atm —if he was there 
(habitually). 

With the Condit.—tn-A beA-D se omeArhiiAb t>uic— 
if it would suit you (as I’m sure it would !),—if 
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(a) Used in mod. I. only with past Subj. (or Condit.). 

(b) The time referred to may be past, pres, or fut. 

(c) The condition is either unreal (i.e., not verified 
in past or pres., or not verifiable in the fut,), or at 
least very doubtful :— 

A. —^Actual pres.—•ocASAt) sas-auc -auois —if 
the priest were to come now. 

B. —Habitual pres.—6 ■OfeAn-dtti Aon u-Am 
•oik mb-A tfiAit tiom 6—I could do it any time, if I 
wanted to. 

C. —Past.— * 0 ^ •oc^ige-A'O s6 Atin tA Atiuimt)—If 
he went there every day last year. (Impft.)— X)A 
n-^btnx’O s6 (CTTID. 93 ), if He had said (Plupft.). 

D. —Fut.—x)Cx3k5A*0 SeSn i mbAineAe—If S. were 

to come to-morrow. i 

TTIuti-a, mutiAa, if not, unless (O.I. mani), the neg. 
of m-A :— 

With the Pres. Indie, actual :—muriA bpuit se 
Atm so—if he is not here. Pres. Indie, habitual ;— 
ITIuua mbi'onri se pern Ann—if he is not there himself 
(habitually). 

Pres. Hab. in future sense :—ttlunA nneinm au-o 
onm (tuc. 14 )—If you do not do as I tell you. (Or 
■oeinm may be pres, subj.). 

With past indie.—ttlunA nAib se Ann—if he wasn’t 
there. 

With the Fut.—ItlunA mberO ciAtl ajac—I f you 
won’t have sense. 

With the Impft.— ItlunA •oca^a'O se i n-Atn —If he 
didn’t come (habitually) in time. 

With the Condit.—ttlunA mbeAt!) SeAn—Only for S. 

The neg. of nA is either munA (with Past Subj.) or 
■oA mbA nA (followed by the Condit.) :— 1 ° UA mbA nA 
beA'O Aon Cuis eite aici (CttlD. 25 )—If she had had 
no other reason. 2 ° UA mbA nA beA'O Uia Ag cAbau 
tinn •oe Sion—If Gk)d were not always helping us. 
But note the difference between “ UA mbA nA ” and 
“ munA.*’ E.g., in ex. 1 ° it is implied that she had 
other reasons, i.e.—^the negative supposition “ nA 
beA'O Aon Ouis eile aici ” is unreal. “ ttlunA mbeAii) ” 
would leave it an open question. So ex. 2° implying, 
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as it does, the unreality of the supposition “ best) 
OiA AS cAOnu tiriri ’oe 6i'on,’* virtually asserts the 
truth t)ionti T)ia as CAbnu tinn "oe Sion. 

/AOc 50, provided that, if only (O.I. acht ro, with 
Subj.)— a 6 cuinpi peAng uinti (S.), provided that 

she were not ‘‘ riled.” Distinguish from :—(a) Atz 
5o=when, until.—AOc 50 ■OCAIH15 ha n-AliniunAi$— 
until the foreigners came, (b) aCc 50, except that— 
aOc 50 *ocAitii5 s 6 SUIT) isceAC—except that that fellow 
came in. 

10 ° Demonstrative Conjunctions :—50, that, lit, until 
that, so that ; with no>gun. This is the ordinary par¬ 
ticle for affirmative indirect speech.—^Dein s 6 50 mber 6 
se AHHso 1 mbAineAC—he says that he will be here to¬ 
morrow. It also introduces a noun-clause to act as 
subj. or pred. to “is,” or as appositional subject or 
object after other verbs :—As subj.—D’feroin 50 tjcioc- 
VA*o se iTToiu—Maybe he*d come to-day. As pred.—’se 
eAslA bi onm 50 *01:10 cpAt)^—^My fear was that he would 
come. As object.—*061111*0 0 fO^Ainc 50 gcumpAn An 
curie Cum bAis—Have it announced that the prisoner 
will be put to death. 

The corresponding neg. conjunctions are 11 A, haC, 
nAn :—(a) Oein s6 nA cioc^ai*0 sO a tuitte —He says he 
won’t come any more, (b) Is *0610 tiomsA haC SASAnc 
1 n-Aon Con 6— I think he’s not a priest at all. (c) OubAnc 
Leis nAn tfiAit tiom ■out Ann— I told him I shouldn’t like 
to go. 

11° Interrogative Conjunctions :— 

(a) Til ^eA’OAn An ■ociocpAi ‘0 sC in*oiu—I wonder will 
he come to-day. Here An not only modifies the clause— 
cioc-pAi’O sC, but also connects the latter with n! freA*oAn, 
thus uniting the functions of adv. and conj. So with 
the other irUerrog, adverbs (157 D) :— 

(b) 1 s *oeACAin a nA *0 CAtoin a CiocpAitli sC—It is hard 
to say when he’ll come, 

(c) Til ipios ■o’Aomne conus a “OemeAnn s6 6—^No one 
knows how he does it. 

(d) Til tuigim 1 n-Aon Con ca*o Cutge gun *0610 se C—I 
cannot understand why he did it. 
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PREPOSITIONS. 

162.—The Preposition is the part of speech that serves, 
with a noun, pronoun, or noun-equivalent to make up 
a qualif3dng phrase, either substantival, adjectival or 
adverbial (Syntax 303). Preps, are either simple or 
compound. A.—Simple Prepositions :— 

1° Governing D.—oo, to, for ; oe, from, off, of, etc.; 
0, from ; a, -as, out'of ; Ag, at, etc, (with prons. some¬ 
times partitive —cmo A5A11111, some of us) ; Os, above ; 
50, with (nearly obsolete) ; noim, before (O.I. re). 

2° Governing the A. only (orig.) :—le, with, etc. ; 
cnO, through ; 50, to ; um, about, etc. ; torn, between 
(with D. in pL, i*om freAHAio i mn-AiO—both men and 
women) ; ArhAt, as (now only with 3 sg. neut. suffixed 
pron. —ArfitAiO, like this) ; gAti, without ; seAC, past ; 
CAn, over, beyond (and, in asseverations, oar). 

3° Governing (orig.) D. or A.—m,—in (rest, D), into 
(motion A) ; ar, for, because of (now often “ on ”) ; 
■pe (po, pA, pAoi), under, towards, etc. ; poR, on (now 
only used in compounds, like poRtriAo, poRtArhAS, etc.). 

In addition to the above, other simple preps, are 
found only in compounds (nouns, verbs, adjectives) :—• 

(a) ad, to, L. ad.— acA (L. ad-stat), ARAtri, to count< 

An-Riotfi. 

(b) O.I. cen {=5An) in ceAtin-CAR, the district on this 
side (orig.). 

(c) caOcar, outside of—eAccRAtiti, eACcRAtitiAC, foreigner, 

(d) piA-O, in presence of—piAOtiAise—evidence. 

(e) pRiC, pRi, against—pRCAgRA (<frith-gaire), pRit- 
OuAtAt), repercussion. 

(f) 1AR, after—piApRuig, enquire. 

(g) IS, under, and os above— I'seAt, low, uasaI, high, 
tios, tuAs, etc. (Os also forms oompd. preps.), 
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(h) no {L, pro) with adjective 3 =too,—n6-tfiAit. 

(i) CO, com = with, — cuiGnexiC, bond, etc., const!Arfi, 
help (<5niorii), etc. 

Many noww-forms are used as preps, (with G.) ;— 

(a) Cum, to<to-{-CCim>-coiCim, do chum, Cum, 

(b) -oAICa, concerning—An scCit, by the way,” 

(c) C01SC, because of (earlier ‘oe toisc)—coisc a 
ii-in$ine, because of her daughter. 

(d) cfmCeAU, around, about, cimCeAtt nA n-Aice— 
around the place. 

(e) pAn, along, during—pAn An fAttA, along the 
wall ; pAn nA ti-Aimsine, all the time (<An peAti ua). 

(f) CO IS—^beside—cois nA ceine, nA pAinnse—^beside 
the fire, by the sea. 

(g) cneAsnA, across—cneAsnA nA ti-AhAnn—across the 
river. 

B.—Compound Prepositions :—I.—Simple prep.+noun 
(with G.). II.^—Simple prep.-}-noun-{-simple prep, (with 
D. A. or G. according to circumstances). 

I.—Simple prep.-}-noun :—■ 

(a) in-Aice, near—in-Aice nA ceine, near the fire. 
So—in-AgAiO, against ; i ^cionn, after ; i scAiteAth, 
during ; i gcUnsAi, concerning ; i n-iotiAX), instead of, 
and many others. 

((b) An AgAit), in front of—An A$Ait> An 'oonAis isccaC—■ 
opposite the door (viewed from the outside). So—-An 
Cut—behind ; An son, for the sake of ; An peA* 0 —for 
the space of (time) ; An puio, An puAixi, throughout 
(space) y and many others. 

(c) ’o*ionnsui*Oe, towards, against—t>*ionnsui*Oe nA 
CnAoi—against Troy ; *00 nCin, according to—nCm 
sin—according to that. 

(d) *oe C-dnn—as a result of—U-Ann sau —as a result 
of that ; 'o’-A OiCinn sin—because of that ; Cis sin— 
after that. 

(e) AS uCc—for the sake of ; as uCc ■00 CeAnnsACCA— 
for the sake of your mildness. 

(f) pc OCin, towards, for ; p 6 Cun—under, less than. 
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(g) te for, with a view to—te ti-A. An cSArhtuit) 

—in preparation for Summer ; te te cois—beside; 

te ti-eA^tA nA tieAgtA —** to make assurance doubly sure/* 

(h) Os ciotin, over—os a Oionti, over it, more ; Os mo 
OOrtt-AiR Am At —in front of me ; Os coinne a ti-OA’OAn— 
before their faces. 

(i) crOis {<car Ois), after—cnOis An csAo$Ait—after 
all ; tAR CeAnn *00 fitAince—^for your health's sake. 

II.—Simple prep.+noun+simple prep 

(a) 1 n-Aice te, near—sunO Annso 1 n-Aice tiom—sit 
here near me ; 1 gcomORCAs te, 1 gcOitfirfieAS te—com¬ 
pared with ; 1 ngeAtt te—in pledge for. 

(b) 1 Oponn Oum—in humour for (with G.) ; 1 OpeiRg 
turn —angry with, 

(c) triAR geAtt AR—because of ; mAR O^rr ar —^to cap. 

(d) 1 ngAR *00—^near ; 1 nstoRRAOc *00—near. 

(e) tAisciAR *oe, behind ; vascoir *oe—East of. 

(f) 1 Or AT) 0—far from. 


CHAPTER IX. 


INTERJECTIONS. 

163 .—The Interjection is the part of speech used to 
express some sudden emotion, or to give some direction : 

(a) Atneu, so be it ! Aititiu, Phew ! A^’Oe rhuise, 

Well, well ! Am Uasa, i mt)-Aisce—Indeed ! *OAn 
’OAupA ti4t, Egad 1 (Minced forms of ‘‘By Gk)d ! ”). 
As*oOin, Indeed ! (<is *o6iCH-init. ti of following word). 
rhtJtse, Well ! (from mu me). Lo ! Look here ! 

(even when addressing more than one), mo baOn, mo 
t^An, mo 16A11 mo CneAC -] mo C4s, ‘pOmiott, Alas ! 

6 isc, Hush ! UC, uCOu, uCOti AiTie, mo CtiuA$, Alas ! 
mo CiiAi*6ce, A thume is ckua$, Alas and alack ! 

Ar tit>, On ! IsccaC te^c, In you go ! 

(b) Sometimes a noun with the article is used, out 
of construction, with the force of an interjection :—• 
Is ArhtAit) -A 01 s6 . . . . CeApA*6 50 m^mpe-At) s6 50 T>eo, 
An c-AmA-o^n ! (tuc. 45 )—The fact was, he imagined he’d 
live for ever, the fool ! 

(c) Many clauses given in Grammars as Interjections 
can hardly be regarded as such. E,g ,—^50 ■ocei$i*0 cu 
stAn A OAite—Safe home ; StAn Deo a^ac—G ood-bye ; 
61SC x)o neAt—Silence ! 5° mbeAnnuigiA Dia Auic—G od 
save you, Good morning, etc. 50 mOuAnui^it) ‘Oia Cu—- 
May God give you long life ; thank you ! 
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I 

CHAPTER I. I 

SYNTAX OF THE ARTICLE. 

164 .—(a) The art. always precedes its noun, and 
usually agrees with it in gender and number; always 
in case :—c-uOAtt—the apple (M. sg. N. or A. or 
absolute) ; An Oe^ti—the woman (F, sg. N.A. or abs.) ; 
r\A n-uOlA (M. pi. N.A. or abs.) ; ua mtiA — ^the women 
(F. pi. N.A. or abs.). 

(b) The M. sg. An c- is used in N.A. before aou, Aon- 
itiA-O, oCctriAt), even if the noun is F.—An c-Aon Ml 
AifiAin SA ‘oottiAn (Cmt). 72 )—the one spot in the world ; 
An c-Aon OeAn Atfiikin—^the only woman ; An c-oCcrfiAO 
Oil Ain—the 8th year. In G. An (M.) and nA n- (F.) are 
used :—mAi*oeAn An oCcrhAA tAe (CrnT). 302 )—the morning 
of the 8th day ; mAc nA n-AontfiAt) mn.i *oeA5—the 11th 
woman^s son. 

(c) The sg. art. is used with pi. noun, if the latter is 
felt as a unity:—C ajai’C Aon t-A is mAit tiO ■oe’n se iA 
SAn (CtnT). 330) —Come any day of the six that you like ; 
An nAoi gcint) '06A5 -j Ceitne piCro (CtTl’O. 340) —The 
ninety-nine. 

(d) When a noun, not followed by a demonstrative 
adj., governs a definite noun in the G., the whole expres¬ 
sion is usually definite, but the art, is not used with 
the 1 st noun :— mb *6 tcAt mo ni$eACcA 6 (t).11. 624)— 
Were it even the half of my Kingdom. t)0tAn nA tPiAs— 
the Road of the Dishes. But when this is nominal, not 
real, it is indefinite, Dem s6 gtm X) 6 tAn nA TTIias a 
UU 5CA11 AIR—He says it is called “ The Road of the 
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Dishes.” But —is 6 Dct-Aii ti>a THias *00 ati tA 

SAti—It was “the Road of the Dishes ” they took that 
day. 

(e) If a demonstrative follows the 1st noun, the art, 
is used :—An triAc so mo OembSeAn (TBC, 129 )—^This 
sister’s son of mine ; AmeAsg nA scnoc sau SAmAttiA 
(CtnO. 296 )—amid those hills of S. 

(f) N.B.—IngeAu tAiOg—T.’s daughter (implies that 
he has only one) ; in$eAn *00 t.—a daughter of T. (he 
having at least one other). 

(g) Even when the meaning is real, the Ist noun may 
be indefinite. Thus Canon O’Leary wrote— 02^ mb a teAt 
mo tu'Se^ocA 6 (C.S.)—were it a half of my Kingdom 
(Cf. d. where it is definite). If the particular half 
were specified, we should say—An teAt so *oem’ Ri$eACt. 
So cAob An bOtAia, may refer to either side. But—00 
■ORum s6 turn An CAOib eite *oe’n bOtAR (CTTID. 317 ) — He 
moved to the other side of the road. 

(h) When both nouns are indefinite, the art. is not 
used :—CeAnn cApAitt—a horse’s (not a cow’s, or dog’s) 
head ; ceAnn caic —a cat’s head ; ceAnn cmce—a hen’s 
head ; ctoC RCAtA—a rolling stone. 

(i) The 1st noun may be definite, the 2nd indefinite :— 
An ceAnn CApAitt sm—that horse^s head : But—ceAnn 
An tApAitt sin— that horse^s head. In the first ex. CApAilt 
has the force of an adj. Is cumA nO An ttot neAtA 6— 
He’s as bad as a rolling stone. 

(j) The exx. in (h) and (i) show the G. of possession 
or quality. It may also denote the material, or contents 
of what is denoted by the 1st noun ; or it may express 
a whole of winch the governing noun denotes a part, 
(The Partitive G.). Thus :— 1 ° Both nouns indefinite :— 
Material:—Aw-dn mine comce—oatmeal bread. Contents : 
glome pionA—a glass of wine. Partitive :—baAon uisge— 
a drop of water. 2® Ist n. definite, 2nd indefinite :— 
Material :—au c-Aadn mine coiace seo—^this oatmeal 
bread. Contents :—An glome pionA—the glass of wine. 
Partitive :—An bRAon uisge—^the drop of water. 

(k) Both nouns definite, but never in partitive meaning : 
Material :—meAlbbg ua mine—^the meal-bag. Contents 
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gtoine ATI ^ioriA—the wine-glass (though it be empty). 
Partitive :—Ordinarily partitive ne (with D.) is substi¬ 
tuted for G.—tuo Cion *00’u oi$ueAOc (CTTIT). 325 )—my 
share of the inheritance ; cuixi "oe snA u-uAistitt—some 
of the nobles : euro ua n-uASAt=the nobles* property 
(where the G. is possessive, not partitive). 

(1) teAt tuo nigeACcA seems to be against this rule. 
But, when the 1 st noun is made clearly definite, and 
the particular half is specified, the G. construction is 
dropped, and partitive *oe (with D.) substituted :—/An 
teAt tuATt ■oetu* ntgOACc—the northern half of my 
Kingdom. In 164 (d) the half is contrasted, not with 
the other half, but with the whole. 

fm) CosaC, ’oemeA‘ 6 , tAn, tmuAt, cois, and such words, 
may also be followed by a definite G., though the 
meaning seems to be partitive :—^UosaC au Oar«ai$— 
the beginning of Spring. ’OemeAt) au csAtfinAit)—the 
end of Summer. \.Sn au po^tfiAm—^the middle of Autumn. 
t)nuAe UA u-AhAuu—the river*s edge. Cots ua pAinuse— 
the sea-side. 

(n) The following exx. from U.I. violate the rule laid 
down in (d) above :— 

1 ° lAnuAim-SA, uiAtt Attumse out, cau Co*OAit cus 4 
Auem, A fitun, 

1 u- 6 miun u6 1 "ocAtArfi ua opiAiteAS ttlic T)e 114 
u-out (C.C.U. 100 )— 

I ask, and beg you answer, where slept you, sister, 
yesternight, 

In I,, or in the land of the Kingdom of the Son 
of God of the elements. 

2 ° *S 1 AU c-SAiuAilt A* n^Atc eolAis CrioCa po*C)tA mun 
’ocine (C.C.tJ. 130 )— 

Sawell (a mountain) is the guiding-star of the 
territory of F., your land. 

3 ® *S *04 5cneropT6e mo s^eAl hA tiom p6iu au ConoAe 
ttlui$ Go (C.C.tl. 83 )— 

And if my tale were credited, the Co, of M. were 
mine. 

These exx, may be looked upon as archaic. 

(o) Au csAo$lAu CAitce AU CAoih Slim (tlAic. 9 )—The 
stately maiden of the slender body (This is early modern). 
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(p) When the def. G. is virtually an adj., the 1 st 
noun may have the article :—C-a*o e au uaiu a* Ctui^ e ? 
—What time is it ? An ConOiun Thu me—the Rosary, 

(q) The art. is usually omitted :—1° In Type II. 
Ident, vb. is :—cuis n-A h-^isce^nn siOse te OniAttiAiD 
T)6—This is the reason why ye listen not to God’s words. 
2 ° In Type I. with predicates like the following :— 
S6 nnv e IS eAS4tfit^i$e .... Amige-As pOs—It’s 
the strangest thing I’ve ever heard. 3 ° Also in Type 
VII.—^Siti e sc^At ’s pe-dim a tdinis eu$diiin pOs (TBC. 
122 - 3 )—That’s the best news we’ve had yet. 4 ° After 
proper names, before name of a trade, profession, occupa¬ 
tion ; and sometimes before a proper name when fol¬ 
lowed by a demonstrative :—Aiironids Thdc CadiC, pile— 
The poet, A. McC. ’Cd'Og gdOd—T. the smith. Is 
lotigdricdC dn Oedn m^iO seo—This M. is a wonderful 
woman. 

165 .—The def. article in I. where E. either has none 
at all, or else the indef, art :— 

1° Before noun and demonstrative An pedn so, dti 
bedn sdn, nd neite ut) (But see last ex. above), 

2 ° In interrog. sentences like—Cd*o e dn hut) 6 sin ? 
—What is that ? But not with cid’cu, when cid is an 
adj.—Cid’cu cednn dO’ pednn tedc—Which one would 
you prefer ? So the art. is absent in—C6 rhem, how 
much 1 Cd ti-Aic, where, whither, whence ? Cd h-udin, 
when ? and wherever the interrog. forms a compound 
with the noun, e.g., conus, cdnd'o. 

3 ° Before uile, every, when not preceded by ^dC—dn 
uile CdtdiR—every city (dn Cdtdm uite=the whole city). 

4 ° In Type III, Classification sentences, where E. 
has the indef. art.—Is *oeds dn budCdill cu—You’re a 
nice boy ! 

6° Before titles (exc. in V. of course)—dn c-Atdin 
ped*odtt C bdo^dme—Fr. P. O’L, 

6° In certain expressions of time :—in’oe, yesterday ; 
nudin, when ; dnois, now ; i mOlid-Ond, this year ; 
dnumit), last year ; dn cuAt, dn cdn=when. In inTnu, 
1 mtiAmedC, umdnomtedR—to-day, to-morrow, the day 
after to-morrow, E. has the art. ats well. 
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7 ® In the names of the days of the week, when nouTiSf 
and not followed by a def. G .—An tti4n, Monday. But 
IDia buAiri, on M. 

8° In—ATI c- 0 AttttAC, Ati SATfniAt), An poSrhAn, An 
neAi:)—Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter. Except when 
used as adjectives (in G.)—tA sAtfiuAi-O, oiOCe $eittittTO— 
a summer day, a winter night, 

9 ® In— An 0 AnAm, An peAftiiA, An tn^SticA, An c-Ait>neAn, 
An DeAtCAine, An tHeiteAiti, An c-lflt, mi nA SArhnA, mi 
nA tlotitAs—Jan., Feb,, March, Apr., May, June, July, 
Nov., Dec. But not when they are used adjectivally— 
ITIAuca, a March day (meaning is indefinite), OiOCe 
SAfhn A—Halloweve. 

10 ° In distributive phrases like :—geoOATO sitt pinginn 
An *00me—^You shall receive each a penny ; coudinn An 
ceAnn—Ss. apiece. 

11° In nouns used as or in a general sense:— 

An froi’One, patience ; Ainm An Amsit), a reputation for 
riches ; An -onme, man (in general). 

12° In names of virtues and vices, in a general sense;— 
An x>nuis, unchastity ; An c-6lACAn, intemperance (in 
drink). 

13 ° With concrete words, used to denote a class :— 
Di An sAi*Ol!>m *s An *oAi*orntt i n^n^^ teis—Rich and 
poor were in love with him, 

14 ° With certain surnames, when the Christian name 
is absent :—An DniAnAO, Mr. O’Brien ; An DaeAtnAii, 
Mr. Walsh. 

15 ° With names of certain countries, cities, rivers, 
etc.—An 1101111, Rome ; An OitOOis, Switzerland ; An 
Aipmc, Africa ; An jf^nAinnc, France ; An Sp^mn, Spain; 
An cSonOA, Sweden ; An IohuatO, Norway ; 6ine, Ireland; 
G. usually na u-6meAnn, but also 0 iReAnn :—pm 6 iReAnn, 
the men of I, So, with AttiA ; An tiei’om, Kenmare ; 
nA gteAnncAi, Glenties ; An guAj^n, Gk)ugane Barra ; 
An gAittirh, Galway ; An AonAO (D), Nenagh ; An peom, 
the river Nore, etc., etc. 

16 ° With the names of things unique (sometimes) :— 
An c-AipRCAnn nAomcA, Holy Mass ; but AipueAnn * 00 , 
in accordance with 164 (d) ; nA ptAitis, Heaven : but 
■ptAitis DO ; An Car$as, An C 4 isc, An Cm5ci's, An In in, 
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AD tlcotAi^—Lent, Easter, Pentecost, Shrovetide, Xmas, 
But often without art.—TIo’oUis, Xmas Day, OrOCe 
nootAs, Xmas Eve ; Oi’OCe t^e tlo'otAS, Xmas Night, 
etc., etc. 

17° Instead of a G. pers. pron., a D. pron. is sometimes 
used, and the article is used with the noun :—Conus zA 
An cst^ince a^az ? How is your health ? Do Onis An 
An t)|roit)ne A^Am —My patience became exhausted ; *00 
$eARn SI An cRoiOe Acn (CtTlD. 299)—it lacerated their 
hearts. 

18° In expressing large numbers or quantities :—nA 
c^AvtAf hundreds ; nA ci^ince, crowds ; nA mitte, 
thousands ; nA ci-Anc 4 , ages ; 4 n lomAT), 4 n iotharc-a, 
too much, too many, 

19° With names of languages (sometimes) :—An 
$460Its, -An t) 64 nt 4 , 4n l,4it)in, 4n $ 1161513 —I., E., L., 

Gk. 

166 .—^Vivid use of art.—To express certain emotions 
such as surprise, joy, pathos, fright, etc. :—1° C 4 *o 00 
Ci]:inn os tno COtfiAin attiaC aC An sAttAn !—There I saw 
in front of me—a pillar-stone ! (fear, excitement). 
2° CA An tA ASAinn !—We are victors ! (joy), 3° UAro 
nA cAince 45 pAjAit OAis T)e*n ocras—T housands are 
dying of hunger (pathos). 

Here we may place the exclamatory or inter] ectional 
use of art, and noun ; and a certain use of the art. 
before ordinal numerals :— 1 ° An c-AmA*oAn ! -} a ceApAO 
50 nt>6AnpAinn a teit 6 it) !—Fool that he was, to think I 
should do such a thing ! 2° Dem An crioitia’O ‘ouine 

5 URb AnitAi*6 A puARAS AiR 5 eA*o 45 ‘out Amu-OA— A third 
fellow suggests that I found lost money ! 



CHAPTER n. 


SYNTAX OF THE NOUN. 

167 . —The n. is that part of speech whereby any object 
or property existing in, or presented to, the mind is 
expressed by itself alone :—bCAti, meisce, niAcAti- 
caCc— man, woman, intoxication, honesty. 

Use of the cases :—The Nominative :—The cases are 
the forms which nouns assume to express their relations 
to other words in the sentence. The N. denotes :— 

(a) The Subject:—^Oo ftuAit Se^n &—S. struck him ; no 
‘oeine^'O Urusc-aii *oe—it was crumbled (Passive). 

(b) The Predicate :—is sasarc 6 siti—that is a priest; 
IS i d^AX) Ceisc *00 cuiReA‘0 air, nS c^r* OtoO 6—the first 
question put to him was who was he, (Here the pred. n. 
is complex —the clause— c^r’ ■OioO e). 

(o) The Projected N.—Used at the beginning, when 
the speaker has not quite formed the sentence in his 
mind; or when, for rhetorical or other reason, it is 
deliberately put first. Dominus in caelo sedes ejus 

(Ps, X. 5 ) — The Lord’s throne is in heaven. When thus 
projected, the N. form is often absolute. 

(d) The Virtual N. 

168 . —The Projected N,—1® An ce a ciocpAiO co^AmsA 
ni OeiA ocRAS air (CITl’O, 261 )—He who comes to Me 
shall not hunger (au ce, absolute). 2 ® An c6 a * 0 ’ iteAnn 
mise toeitt s 6 t>eo •oem* OArr-sa (Cmt). 262 ) — He that 
eateth Me shall live by Me (An c6, N.). 3 ® An n4 
t>ei “6 ciAtt Aige, beiA cuirfine Aige (Aes.)—He who will 
not have reason ” shall have “ reason to remember ” 
(An ce, absolute). 4 ° An rut* raC Opuit itce nO 50 rote, 
geofttAR 6—What is not eaten or stolen will be found 
(UP. —An Rti*o, N., if $eot>tAR is taken as Pass.). 

169 . —The Virtual N.— 1 ® eAgU air t)uI tei (cm*0. 

263 )—He was afraid to go with her. "Out is here virtual 
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N., i.e., it is N. because of two other constructions, 
conveying the same meaning, in which *0111. is actually 
N. :—(a) t)’eA5At tets *out t6i. (b) Cum s6 Ain 

X)ul This is always the case where effect and catise 
are simply juxtaposed, without one saying in so many 
words, that the one is the cause of the other. 2° l3i 
lon^nA ontA a n^t) n-An fr^A’DAUAn 0 -^AgAit tAscoin (CTTIT). 
259 )—They were surprised to think they could not find 
Him East. (nA‘6, virtual N.). 3 ° t)i teisje onm ceACu 

letn’ $ri6 beAg p^in A5 cun iscoaC one (TBC. 134 )—I was . 
loth to come and disturb you with my own little worry. 
(ceACc, virtual N.). 

170 ,—^Apposition :— 

A. —Grammatical :— 1 ° t)’Siri 6 AtAin tomAis Ul 

nuAtUm—That was T. O^N.’s father, 2° a 6 e^in tli 
66a$;*Oa—S. O’Shea (V.). 3 ° Common in O.I. after 

proleptic a :—a masse in chuirp—the beauty of the body. 
4 ° ctAiin *00 SAitib in$in Cuinn An cniun (FF. Bk. 1 , 
272 )—The three were children of S. Conn’s daughter. 
In these exx, UomAis U! ; SeAin Hi ; a , ... in chuirp ; 
SAi*0b in$in, are in grammatical apposition, 

B. —Logical (only) :—1° t)i a fios A^Am e (hue, 41 )— 

I knew it well, 2° torh-Aig p 6 \l ApscAt (E.S. 26 )—The 
image of the Apostle Paul, 3 ° When a noun preceded 
by a title is used, the title only is inflected :—(a) a 
A tAin peAttAn—Fr, P, (Voc.), peA’OAn is absolute, 
(b) heAbAin An At An peAOAn 0 hAogAine—Fr, P. O’Leary’s 
books. [AtAn, G. ; peA’OAn, abs,, and 0 (in grammat. 
appos.) abs. also], (c) So, when the title follows the 
name, the title is not inflected :—Agus Ainm UiccOniA 
t>Ainnio$Ain Sasaua pAoi (Smt), 130 )—With V, the Q. 
of E’s name under it. (t)Ainnio$Ain abs.), 

C. —^Apposition to a sentence :— 1 ° X>\ At as Ain, nio 
nAnb longnA—^Naturally, he was glad. Here “ niA nAnb 
lonpiA ” is in appos. to “ bi At as Ain,” and niti is best 
explained as virtual N, 2 ® Hut) is meASA nA SAn pein, 
is concAtintAt An atia lAt) (TBC. 19 )—^Worse still, they’re 
a dangerous lot ! Hut), virtual N. 

D. —^Partitive Apposition :—part is placed loosely in 
apposition to the whole :—1° Oeinit) siAt), An Cum is 

(d 926) H 
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mO Actj, An At) gcurriA SAr\ 6— ^They do it like that — the 
most of them. The apposition is corrective, toning 
down a too general statement. Cuto, virtual N. 2° *00 
’OAottA‘0 -An 6111*0 eite, ne *otiine acu, Cum — The 

others were condemned to death—every second man of 
them. 

E.— Prepositional Apposition :— 1 ° Cia*cu ne’ti nS 
CeATiTi IS ipeAnn teAc ?—Which of the two do you prefer ? 
/Act! is proleptic, *06*11 *0^ CeArm being its term, and this is 
prepositional apposition. Cia *oe*n xtS CeAtin would 
suffice logically, but cia’cu .... is usual. 2 ^ Cia’cu 
A 5 AiTin-Tie, ciA*cu AgAiO-se, and even cia*cu acu sau— 
Which of us, you, them ? 

171 ,— Absolute Construction :—The N, forms of nouns 
and pronouns are often not N. in function. This occurs 
when, logically, the meaning involved is that of G. D, 
A. or V., and usage allows none of them :—• 

1° In the “ Bracketed Construction ( 179 ) where the 
first noun (or pronoun) resists inflection, the phrase being 
taken as a unit ; or, if the phrase is a noun-adj. one, 
the adj. at any rate resists inflection :—(a) Coisc (ah 
SAi'ObueAs 50 tern A tlieic Aije) (G. 4) —Because he was 
so wealthy ; ati SAitihueAs, abs. the phrase G. 

(b) An peA*0 (uaituic OeA^ Aim sine) (t)t 1 , 710 )—For 
some little time.—nAiuric OeA^, abs.—^the phrase (a 
complex n.) G, (c) -j ceA*o (cARAng as) (S. 20 )—with 
permission to withdraw the money.—cAUAn^, abs.—the 
phrase, G. (d) 1 gcAiteAtU (omeAt) -j aou AtfiAin) (Im. 
118 )—For even a single day, oineA*o, abs.—phrase, G. 
(e) XlunAinc s6 te (jaC beAti *0100) (t)n. 21 )—He told each 
of the women, (f) C 4 cosaC ajac onCA 50 tern aC ar 
(S ite beAg) (S. 18 )—You’re before them all, except 
little S. (g) cimpAt (au cn!rhA*0 h-uAin), (CS. 55 )—About 
the third hour, (h) a (SotAs An csotAis fiiottui*Oe) (Im. 
271 )—Thou light of everlasting light. 

2° Cum (to) and cneis (after) do not inflect a vb. n. 
preceded by proleptic a ;—(a) Un6is a n^-O 50 *ociocpi 
(TBC. 188 ) —shaving said that you would come, (b) Cauas 
Aunso Cum a iAnnAi *0 An Dia .... (5. 42 ) —I came here to 
ask God, , , , (0) In the same circumstances ax»* iarraiO 
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leaves the vb, n. uninflected :— T\A t>i i^nnAiti a 6 utt 

tui$e oam c« ati s-a^aru—D on’t try to convince 
me that you are the priest. 

3° The term of proleptic xi, ■oe, acu, etc., is abs., 
except in the case of prep, appos., and the cases men¬ 
tioned in 216 :—(a) O a pios asaiu 6.—6 abs. (b) 

A tuisginc cax> 6 An Aniscocet^s (tuc. 36)— 

Leave it to me to judge what sort A. was. (c) HI 
peARRue tu €—You’re nothing the better of it.—e abs. 
(d) Cia’cu ^ri OAtAoiR nO ah tfiin nO An u-uOAtt Oa *OeAS ? 
(S. 6)—Was it the chair, or the meal, or the apple that 
was nice ? caCaoir, miti, uOAtt, abs. 

4® Wherever there is logic^ without grammatical 
apposition :—See 170, B.—^There is a word used abso¬ 
lutely in every one of the exx. given there. Thus :—• 
In U e ; in 2 “ ApscAt ; in 3° peA’OAR, etc. 

5° The Projected N, forms given in 168 are often 
not N. syntactically, and must then be taken as abs.—■ 
This is the case in exx. 1° and 3°. 

6° After “ is piu ’’—is worth :—Cir is pin ah peAR 
oibRe e Cotu (emu. 246)—For the labourer is worthy 
of his food.—e, abs. 

7° An ce is abs. in sentences like the following :— 
t)A rhOR An c-uAtOikS 6 , An ce A CipeAO 6 —It was a very 
dreadful sight, had one seen it. 

172.—^Sense Construction :—1° Ca*o e ah oac acA 
oRAinn imCeACc lAitneAC ? (Luc, 42 )—What is there to 
prevent us from going away at once ? Cax) e An bAc 
acA ORAinn =11 aC ceAbuigte *011 inn, or n^ puit se ceA*oui$te 
AgAinn, either of which would be followed by the N. 
imteACc (this being, therefore, in the orig. sentence 
virtual N.). Or one might render the sense by—cAt) a 
C oimeAtipAt) Sinn gAn. . , . ?—In which case the orig. 
imeeACe would be virtual A. 2 ° Exx. like—UeAti CAgtA 
oRRi •out isceAC, can be justified on the same principle 
of “ Sense Construction.” 3 ° Dob’ uASAt An cseiseAR 
iA*o (Ut)C. 2)—They were a noble Six (Meadhbh is here 
referring to herself and her five sisters. SeiseAR (M.) 
is therefore treated as F.), 4 ° a ro$a beAn=Aon beAn 

bA Ro$A teis—any woman he chose. 
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173.—^The Genitive :— 

A,—The Possessive G. (with various shades of meaning) 

V Possession or ownership :—(a) Zni piOe-Ao, cuts S 
• 06 x^ 5 — 23 , 15 (lit. 20’s 3 ; lO’s 5). (b) 5eAm- ■ 

S.’s book (He owns, or possesses it). 2 ° Made by 9 
•) ati C 6 icinni$—Keating’s Poems. 3“ B 

Representing :—lorh^ig poii Apsc-dt (K.)—a statue of the 9 
A.P. 4° Commemorating :—SttAi-o tli Condilt—O’Connell 9 
St. 5° Remarkable for :—Coitt nd ton—The Wood of 9 
the Blackbirds (in Tyrone). 6 ° Partitive :—Sedna-Cum 9 

dinsfo—a tidy sum of money. J 

N.B.—The partitive G. is not used :—(a) With pro- i 
nouns. Partitive dg, or ne (with D.) are used instead t 

dn Curo * 0100 —those of them ; cid’cu dcu ?—which of i, 
them ? Except in—d OpunrhOn, d tedt, d tnidn—the 4 
most of them, the half of it (them), the third of it—and '3 
similar phrases, (b) With Compar. and Superl.—S 6 Jj 
Cd*05 IS pednn t>e’n Oeinc—^C. is the better of the two ; y 
dn ce IS pednR onCd 50 tein—the best of them all. (c) > 

With numerals An ndtid ’ouine *oe’n ’ORedm—-The 2nd 


one of the lot ; dn picedn cum ne—the 20th part of it. 
(d) With the Numeral Substantives, unless the G. is 
indefinite :—Thus we say :—Deinc pedn, setsedn bdn— 
two men, six women. (These are, perhaps, not partitive, 
but appositional or explanatory ). But—t)einc ne snd 
pedRdib, seisedn ne snd mn4ib—Two of the men, six of 
the women, (e) Outside the classes of exx. in—a 
definite partitive G. is not permissible. Hence :—1® 
stud$ *06 ‘Odoinib boCcd nd cdtndC (Cttlt). 57)—Crowds 
of the city poor, 2 ° A t-An ne *o^ncdio dn pite sin—many 
of that poet’s “ dd-nta.” 

B.—The G. of Qusdity :—Denotes some quality or 
characteristic of what is denoted by the governing 
noun :—1° Dd mise cnoi*Oe nd peiLe dcu, oiACe •) t 4 
(Song)—I was “ the heart of hospitality ” with them 
day and night. 2 ° mn^ pudgdtd—seamstresses. 3 ° scidn 
Ooise nuibe (S.)—a black-handled knife. 4 ° oitiCe 
SedCd—a frosty night. 


C.—The Subjective (Active) G.—(a) The subjective G. 
is, properly speaking, that which denotes the agent of 
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the action implied by the governing word :— 1 ° 

* 06 —the love of God (which God has for us). 2 ° is 
e suim TiA troAoine sin sa n^’Aotuinn—-Those people take 
but little interest in I. (b) Although the G. in (a) is 
active, since it represents the agent, the name Active 

G. is sometimes given to the G. of the vb. n. itself used 
actively :— 1 ° Ce^nt) *oe^ncA cnocin gcni-At) (K.)—An 
artificer of earthen pots. 2 ° C-Aitin *oe-AS cwSiiice mbo— 

the pretty milk-maid, 

D. —The Objective (Passive) G.—Denotes the object of 
the action impUed by the governing word, and is there- 
fore also called passive :— 1 ° An gnAti De—For the love 
of God (i.e., which we fed for God). 2 ° An AtfitAi -0 bA 
tfi-Ait teAc *00 * 0 i-Ce-AnnA *0 ^noCc ?—Can you possibly wish 
to be beheaded to-night ? 

E. —The Appositional G.—Sometimes used instead of 
a n. in apposition. Cf. L. urbs Roma, I.—ua 
tlotfiA—^the city of Rome. 

F. —The Explanatory G.—Akin to E.— 1 ° Uinnceont 
mnA—a female dancer. 2 ° ’OiibAitce ua *01114136—the vice 
of impurity. 

G. —The G, of Time :— 1 ° JaCa btiAtinA, ^aCa miosA, 
5 aCa mAione—Every year, month, morning. Common in 
K. Orig. partitive, arising out of such phrases as, ts 
5aCa bliA*OnA. 2 ° In Dia t)orhnAi$, etc., we have an old 
G. of time, from the noun *01 a, die—da,y, 

H. —The G. of Purpose :—An extension of the terminal 
meaning of the G. after Cnm :— 1 ° Cum t)tAt CtiAt is caA 
*00 CuA*OAR—It was to D. they went. 2 ° Cum nA noAoine 
■00 SAORAt) IS eAti *00 Cauas—I have come to save the 
people. Cf. the early use of E. for, and Fr. pour before 
infinitives :—I have come for to save the people. Je 
suis venu pour sauver le peuple. 

I. G. of Cause or Origin.—uAigneAS *00 itmi (p.SA 13 )—■ 
loneliness (arising from loss) of your wife ; ub cmce— 
a hen-egg ; sici'ni ceAnc—chickens ; buile pemse— 
raging frenzy. 

J. —G, of Material,—cAtAom Sug-Ain—a “ soogawn ” 
chair ; carii cloC—a heap of stones ; bbRt) At>mAi*o—a 
wooden table ; Rot lARAinn—an iron wheel ; pormsA 
pad IS—a brazen fillet ; m-dlA mine—a bag of meal ; 
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sxic ptiJiR—a sack of flour. The last two exx. are G. of 
Material Contained—^the contents. 

The G. is not used after participleSj or other adjectives, 
except when the latter are used as nouns t)iot) 

*00 UoCcAiO *06—Have pity for God’s poor. 

174,—^The Dative :—The D. does duty also for the 
Ablative, Instrumental and Locative cases :—D.— 
U-dOAm ‘oemc * 01 —Give her an alms. Abl .—1 UpA*o 6 
bAite—far from home. Instr.—te buitte (ue) ClAi*OeAtfi— 
with a sword-thrust. Loo .—sa OAiie—at home : sa 
T lOitfi—in Rome. 

The D. is used :—1° Without a prep,—ITlAi’oiri—in the 
morning (also An iriAi'om) ; i:eAs*OA, henceforward (O.I. 
ind fecht sa=:now) ; ittoiu, to-day ; AtioCc, to-night 
(O.I. in-nocht=^Ae night) ; An pAro, whilst ; nuAin, 
cn-At, when. These are all D. of time. 1^6 (in p6 itiar) 
is a modal D. 

2° With certain preps, (as set forth in 162). For the 
case of pronouns after preps., see 116. 

The D. expresses :—(a) Possession :—ca teAbAn A5 
SeAn—S. has a book. (The G. may denote either possession 
or ownership), (b) Ownership (with te, and A. of 
pronouns).—tAtfi tiom, a hand of mine ; is te SeAn 6, 
it is Sean’s ; ni peAnAin cos t6i ca*o a ■O^AnpAi'O tArfi 
t6i (S.)—Not “ a foot of her ” knows what “ a hand of 
her ” will do. (c) The subjective view, with is and te ; 
the objective fact with is and *00 Is tuAit tiom zaq 
aC ni mAit nom 6—I like tea but it isn’t good for me ; 
ni pemiR tiom,—I dont think it possible ; ni petoin 
■oom,—It is not possible for me. (d) Advantage and 
disadvantage :—Dein ru*o ar *00 iti At air— obey your 
mother ; is SAtAC a *teinis te SeAn 6—^you treated S. 
scurvily. (e) The indirect object—^C aUair *00 Li Am 6— 
give it to William ; Ar n-ARAn tAeteArhAit caUair tiumn 
mniu—Give us this day our daily bread, (f) The agent 
(with no)—AR mbeit Ag CRiAtt 1 n-6iRinn *00 Coin 
gCutAinn (p.p.)—When C.C. was proceeding to I. (eclipsis 
after Coin is irregular) ; ni geARAncA *00 Lit—L. needn’t 
complain, (g) Local relation :—1 gCoRCAi^ acA s 6 
Anois—He’s in Cork now ; b1 ar au aouaC innS—he 
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was at the fair yesterday ; is 6 Coac-dig *00111 —I’m from 
Cork, (h) Various relations, after verbs, before and after 
nouns, and after adjectives and participles (see 305-6). 
(i) Mode, condition, instrument :—te consuAni t) 6 , with 
God’s help ; dn meisce, intoxicated ; *o’dori $n 0 —on 
purpose ; dn ^edtdig 617), like a lunatic ; dR 

tuds (t)ri. 639), speedily, (j) Reason, purpose :—dR dn 
d* 00 dR sdn—^for that reason ; dR d usdCc d Oi s 6 —• 
considering how easy it was. (k) Measurement :— X)A 
^dit) dn tA IS edt) IS sioRRd dn orOCe—the longer the day 
the shorter the night. 

** Uo COtfidiseds mo pic is mo pocd *s mo CArc 
he pic IS le pocd *s te cArc mnA dn rhdRgdit)— 
t)d mo idT) mo pic IS mo pocd “oe CArc 
tlA pic dgus pocd ’gus cArc mnA dn rfidRSdi’O.” 

(Riddle) 

** I measured my peck and my pot and my quart with 
those of the market-woman ; my peck and pot were larger 
by a quart, than the m-w.’s peck and pot and quart.”—(So 
the difference between the two sets of measures was two 
quarts). There is a variant :— 

t)d me idt) mo pic is mo pocd *06 pic is ■oe pocd 

TlA pic *1 pocd 1 cArc mnA dn rfidRSdi-C ! 

(So the m»w.’s measures were just half the standard I) 

( 1 ) Time :—0 Cednn cednn nd btid’Ond—from one year’s 
end to another ; On tA u*o—since the day. ... (m) 

Origin :—Is •oe mu inn cm Conditt me—I’m an O’Connell, 
(n) Price :—^Oiotpdit) cu ds dn obdm sin—you’ll pay for 
all that ; cO mOiX) d Cugdis dR dn mbuin ? How much 
did you give for the cow 1 T)o •Oiotds dn “oA bum dR 
Cdosdi’o punc—I sold the two cows for £ 50 . (o) Plenty, 
and emptiness :—t)i dn seomRd tAn ■oe •Odoinib bedgd 
•oubd—^the room was full of little black folk ; cA dn Aic 
pobtdni 0 •Odoinib—the place is a wilderness ; d u-digne 
ciuin 0 perns “) 0 budiRC (COC. 6)—Her mind at rest 
from anger and worry. 

For other meanings of the D. see 304, 
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175 —The Accusative The A. is the case of the direct 
object, i.e., the object which defines directly the action 
of the verb. The object may be :—(a) virtually con¬ 
tained in the verb itself. This is called the Inner Object, 
the Object Effected, (b) Or distinct from the vb. This 
is called the Outer Object, the Object Affected. These 
distinctions give us the following scheme for the uses of 
the A. 

* _Direct Object. 


A Inner. B —Outer. 


1° Object 
Effected. 

2 ° Cognate 


7® Ordinary. 

Extent 8° Specification 


9° A. after prepositions 


3® Time. 4° Degree. 6° Space. 6° Direction. 


C.—To denote the general object of thought, etc. 

The Exclamatory A. 

The A. after verbs, vb. nouns, and adjectives. 

A. TThe Inner Object:—Oo Cnuttiig X>^A ati ■ootfiAn— 
God created the world. 

(God made a creature —the world. 2 ° The Cognate A. is 
a special form of the A. of the Inner Object:—oo l>u4ii 
se buitte onm—he struck me a stroke. 3° The A. of 
Extent in Time :—ti)io*OAn 45 peite^irti 5AC 
(t)ri. 264 )—They were waiting ever so long ; sc-Aoit leis 
AT) btiAiT) seo—let it be for this year j is x)0ic biotn 50 
mMb SI 1 nsTLA-O teis 50 luOn, (TBC. 5)—I think 

she was deeply in love with him for a while. 4° The A. 
of Extent in Degree :—"CS te.At-sc64t S4ti n6-C4ol 

t4tiii4Cc (TBC. 188 )—That excuse is a little too subtle j 
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t)l s& pss beA 5 pAAn —It was a little bit cold, N.B,— 
This A. is sometimes found in the Rel.—pe mein a bein 
C14 cAittte teis (CITI'O. 318) —Whatever the amount that 
you are “ down ” through him ; no Cuas AmunA mORAti— 
I went a deal astray. 6 ° The A. of Extent in Space :— 
'Oo tSntA 50 fiAib SA5ARC A5 sAb^it AH caeo (CTTlt). 317) — 
A priest happened to be going that way ; t^tiAnAn stub At 
Aon tAe Aft AgArO (CtTlt). 71)—They advanced a day’s 
journey. 6 ° Terminal A.—no $tuAis ah neACAb ah simne 
AmAC (S.)—The smoke went out the chimney ; ah cb 
hA cAgAHH AH noiiAs isceAb (Ctnu. 311)—He who cometh 
not in through the door ; HA H-iompui$i*0 uAin neiseAt 
hA cuAtAt {t)11, 256)—Turn not away from it, right or left. 

B. —The Outer Object :—7° Ordinary exx.—^t)’SiH 6 
A to 1 C lAn—That’s what des^'^oyed them ; hA bins hOs— 
do not violate a custom, 

8 ° The A. of Specification :—Ah cb is tAg cneineAttv — 
He who is weak as to faith ; Ah ce is mO ptiAi*OiHH, is 
e is ciHHce belt ah nemoA’d (tip.) — ^The one in greatest 
hurry is sure to be last ; Hi f?eicimse Aomne ahhso is 
mO sAt) teis ah mbiA seo hA me pern (CO. 29) — I see no 
one here in more need of this food than myself. 9° The 
A. after prepositions : See 162. 

C. —^The Exclamatory A.—Used interjectionally in 
such expressions as :—Ah c-AmAnAu—the fool 1 Ah peAtt 
bobc—the poor fellow I AC gnAn a CAbAiac nOib ! 
(CTTTO. 317)—But to think of loving them ! 

176 (a).—HI hha mbcAn, “ only for ” in such expres¬ 
sions as :—muHA mbeAn e, muHA mbeA *6 SeAn—Only for 
him, S., may be said to take the A., if we are to look 
upon it as identical with O.I. ma-ni-bad, which took 
an A. owing to cen (= 5 ah) with which it is almost 
identical in meaning. 

(b) The Projected A,—1° ■00 bemn coitteAHAb ah scri 
bulge, Ab nut bum CAinnce teis, hi pbAopAim—I should 
be willing to write to him, but as to giving him a personal 
interview—I couldn’t I (Rhetorical for —hi irbAnpAiHH 
nut bum cAiHHce teis). 2 ° D 6 ra dam a 1)4, c4 no bbra 
acht tu ? (Quoted by Kuno Meyer, PIM. 13)—Who 
will give me tears but Thou, o God ? 
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(c) The Virtual A.— a -olceAU a ■oeATiAtft 
aC ATI c-uah *00 TfiAKOu (CTTl’O. 247)—All he can do, ab his 
best, is to slay the lamb. An c-u^n, virtual A. The 
sentence is an abbreviation of — tli ipeA’o^xM'd a t). (ptnnn 
eite) A *0., aC (peA'DpAi’O se) An c-uAn ■oo rfiAnOO ; cau a 
'O^AnpA’O mAc An Caic aO An tu6 a rfiAtthu ?— What should 
the kitten do but kill a mouse ! An tuc—virtual A. 
The sentence is a contamination (309) of ques, and 
ans.— CAt) A AeAnpAt) tnAC An Caic 1 (An nOin ni -O^AnpAt) 
se A'tfiAtAinc) aC (* 06 Ani:A *0 se) An tuC A rhARhu ! 

177 . —The Vocative Case :—^That of direct address. 
As it expresses no relation to any other word, it presents 
no syntactical difficulties. The V. of X)ia, God, is, in 
mod. I. A 'OiA, probably to avoid confusion with a $6 
(Goose I), 

178 . —^The Verbal Noun :—I. Its ordinary use, in 
N.G.D.A., or abs. II. In phrases where the agent and 
the object of the action are both expressed. III. In a 
passive sense. IV. In answers to questions, etc. 

I (a) N.—Is USA *oo CAmAt 5 AOA 1 I ch 6 OrO snAtAine, 
nA x>o’n ‘ouine saiAOir *out isccaC 1 RijeACc nA OplAiteAS— ■ 
It is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to enter the Kingdom of heaven ; 
nioR jjAA A 6 ccaCc riA ‘oCReo 1 n-Aon Cor An tA SAn (CTTIT). 
334)—He needn’t have come to meet them that day 
at all. 

(b) Projected N.—^AC nut a hAile ua CCAnncA sun, 
nfoR tfiAiC tiom SAn—But to go home with that fellow ! 
I shouldn’t like it. 

(c) Virtual N.—^Do OeAA nAtne ORm out isceAC—I’d 
be ashamed to go in j cA At as orhi OuaIaA uriac—I’ m 
pleased to meet you. 

(d) Absolute :— 1 n-A$AiA 5AC casaA "I aCru aA acCi$- 
caA ar An sceot, CCigCAA a CorfitRom a’aCru ar gluAiseACc 
nA nAAoine (S.)—For every change and turn that came 
upon the music, a corresponding change took place in 
the people’s movements ; ni Aemim nA 5UR peARRue tu 
heiC aa’ AonAR— I’m inclined to think you’re better alone. 

(e) Genitive :—CAilm acas cRuiAce ha tube—The 
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pretty milk-maid ; Ce^tt’o cnoc^ti (K.)— 

an artificer of earthen pots ; $eoOpAn pe-An -d joncd 
p6s (TBC, 117)—We’ll find a man to wound him yet. 

(f) Dative :—to$ds-sd 6 tosAt ido, 5 dn ido no 
•O^dTiditi don au*Od Cum dn co$d sdti no tuittedrh (CS)—• 
I have chosen them from the beginning, without their 
having done anything to merit that choice ; t)i dn 
$fiidn dg cdittiedrh ORtd, t Glondn 45 5tdCdt> nd gtiCine 
(Ctnt). 333)—The sun was shining, and they were sum 
ning themselves. 

(g) Accusative :—1® xNnnsdn 50 gcdiCptnis pdndttidinc 
dmui$, mdR d mt)edt> jot i ntosg-dn pidCdl (CtTIT). 331)—■ 
That then they should have to remain outside, where 
there would be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 2° A. 
after gdn :—tlion tfidit tiom gdn nut a ftdite—I shouldn’t 
like not to go home, 3° A. after min, 50 , etc.—Inin 
oscditc nd tinOmse, *) tioCcdt) tid n-unCOinedC—Both the 
opening of the doors, and the exposure of the culprits ; 
50 belt vA CnedCcdib cnedsuigte (K.)—Until his wounds 
were healed ; crC nut 1 n^udis is edn Cuicednn d t-dn— 
Many fall through courting dangers. 

IL Agent and Object in vb. n. phrase :—is lonsnd 
tiom 6 no to^dn rid n-dnm sdn (Ut)C)—I’m surprised that 
he chooses those weapons ; Sometimes the agent is 
expressed by a rel. particle :— T\\ cu bd itidit tiom 
n*pd$dit bdis An dn jcumd Sdn—It isn’t you I should like 
to die thus ; when the obj. is a pron., the latter must 
precede the vb. n., so that agent and object come 
together, connected generally by d^ ($) :—^O’dnrhuig sC 
tidnb’ f?CiniR d tfidiC no toe, coisc me jd CdbdiRC udim 
An son dn cStdnui$teoiid (S. 62)—He admitted it was 
impossible to mar the good it did, since I gave it away 
for the Saviour’s sake. 

III. The vb. n. in passive sense :— t)diti$in dn co^dt 
An ncuis, 1 cedngdtdin e nd pundnndib te ne$dn (CtTIT).)— 
Gather up first the cockle, and bind it into bundles to 
burn (=to be burned) ; tld teog-se mo Cum potd no 
Concd’O (t)t1.407)—Do not allow my blood to be spilt. 

The vb. n. is negatived by gdn :—^Dubdme se tiom e 
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—He told me to do it ; OuDAinc s6 liom sah 6 
•O^AtiAtfi—He told me not to do it. 

TV, In answers to questions, etc.—C a-o cui^e ■ooiti 
r>eiC ^5 mA 5 -A *0 i^uinn ? 6 Oeit cuiltte ASAinn—Why are 

they making fim of us ? Because weVe deserved it ! 
(—6 Geit cuittte ^6 TToeAn e, or some such thing); 

flAmtec *oo te-ACc tsce^C—Enter H. (cASAtiu tl. isce-AC 
is rank t)eAKtAeAs) ; An ■ouirie a t>i gAn tut a g^Ag ^4 
teigeAs A 5 Cri'osc (CS. 90, Title of Chap.)—0. heals the 
sick of the palsy. 

179.—Phrase Nouns:—^I.—The Bracketed Construction 
(See 171). Further exx.—tun (5A»>4it*oe tosAib i gcttfiAtc 
An AmseoRA) (CTTIT). 4)—^to quell the power of the devil ; 
pAn (bnuAt nA rriARA sAn) (CtTlT), 81)—along that sea¬ 
shore ; tAR tis (•oiogAtcAs -00 tAinc AniAt) (Smt). 80)— 
after wreaking vengeance. N.B. gAt-Ait, DruaC, ■oio$AtCAS 
are absolute. 

II. The Unbracketed Construction ;—Phrase nouns may 
also be unbracketed, i.e., the fundamental n. or pron. 
functions as N. G. D. or A. In the phrase “ ceisc a 
tuR ”—^to put a question—ceisc may be :— 

(a) Subj. N, :—1° to the vb. is —-Ua rfiAit tiom ceisc 
A tuR oRc —I should like to put you a question. 
2° Appositional N.— "CA st ttrh mAit AjAinn ceisc a Cur 
AIR—we may as well put him a question. 3° Projected 
N.—At ceisc A tuR AIR, nioR rtiAit tiom sAn— but as for 
putting him a question, I shouldn’t like ifc. 4° Virtual 
N.—t)eA*6 eAgtA oRm ceisc a tuR air—I should be afraid 
to put him a question. 

(b) Predicate N. to is :—’St ruo a ■tein Tosa n4 ceisc 
A^ tuR tut A (CtH’O. 336)—Jesus simply put them a ques¬ 
tion. (c) Genitive.— o’tis nA ceisce tuR tutA *o’imCig 
St uAtA—^when he had put them the question, he left 
them, (d) Dative.— X)A mbeA*0 uAin Aige ar teisc a tuR 
tutA if he had had time to put them a question, 
(e) Accusative 1° After transitive vb.--o’tR-oui$ st 
tom ceisc a tuR air —he bade me put him a question. 
2° After gAn —^gAn teisc a tuR ar Aoinne —to question 
nobody, 3° After ioir— lom teisc a tuR ^ -pueAgRA t>o 
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$lAc-A'C)—both putting a question, and receiving an 
answer, (f) Virtual A.—ni 4 *oeAtiArfi aO au 

Cftisc A Cun OuOa—I could only put them the question. 

III. Adverbial Noun-Phrases :—(a) tlii n^ acu tiAr 
tiinis bneis 1 Uou a CrioCa c€ax) (TBC, 37)—Every 
King of them has come with more than the complement 
of his baroDy, (b) Ui jaC Aon nttn lompuijte tAitneAC, 
CAoO slos suAS, *] cAot) S 01 R S 1 AR (t)t1. 634)—Everything 
was forthwith turned completely topsy-turvy. See 
175 A. 4°. 

IV. —Prepositional Noun-Phrases :—These may be :—* 
(a) Subj. N, :— 1 ° To the vb. is :—^tliontt fnu •duic gAn 
pAtiATfiAinc liom (S. 19)—It wassn’t worth your while not 
to wait for me. 2® Appositional N.—se OOtfi mAiC 

‘out A t>Aite AnoOc—You may as well not go 
home to-night. 3° Projected N.—gAn •out a OAile, An 
eA-O ?—Not go home, is it 1 4® Virtual N.—^UeA-O nAme 
onm 5 An 6 CaOairc *oo—I’ d be ashamed not to give it 
to him. 5® N. after 50 *001 :—^50 *oci caeis mORAU Aimsme 
(AR. 103)—until after a long time, (b) Pred. N. to is:—■ 
’Se OOrhAiRte Cu^ se ■Oom n4 gAn nut a OAite a tuitte—• 
He advised me not to go home any more, (c) Absolute :—■ 
TlioR rhisne *Ouic 5 AT 1 e inns me ‘ouinn—It wouldn’t have 
been amiss if you hadn*t told us. (d) Genitive :— 1 ° 
Co ISC 5 An iA*o A Deit Ann (CS. 5)—because they are not. 
2® Cun 5 An e ‘OeAnAiti (tTlSp. 137)—for not doing it. 
3° Ar peA-O 1 npA’o—for a long time. 4° 1 n-eA$muis 
5 An Aon Coinne a Geit acu (t)T1)—in addition to their not 
expecting. ... 5° Cun gAn Aon esumi a Our sa OAinnc 

(CtTlt). 53)—for not attending to the words, (e) Dative— 
l°Anros 6 in-Aice An tiAite rhOiR (S. 130)—up from some¬ 
where near town. 2® 0 noitfi AbRAnAtn a beit Ann (CS. 
261)—before A. was made. 3° te gAn An scoit *00 CAiteArfi 
bulge (msp. 159)—^for not relinquishing the school to 
him. 4° Ar toir sAgARc i *OAoine (CTnT). 15)—^upon both 
priest and people. 6 ® 0 Roitfi An 6 iR$e AtnAb (Smt>. 
147)—since before the Rising. (f) Accusative :—■ 
1 ® After trans. vb,—’OubAiRc se tiom gAn bAc teis a 
tuille—he told me not to mind it any more. 2 ® After 
5 An—^Ati foiR leAbAiR IS peicciuiRi ■00 ‘OO^A’b—without 
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burning both books and pictures. 3° After cnC—Cne 
5 An Ame •oO—owing to inattention, 4° Virtual 

A.—Til ‘ouOAmc s6 tiom aC gAti aou ■oa Cuto a *06AnArii 
* 06111 ’ 'OiCeAtt—he told me just to do my level best. 

180 . —Noun Clauses :—Like other nouns, these may be 
either N.G.D.A. or abs. :—A. Nom. noun-clauses ;— 
(a) Subj. N. — 1 ° To is :— tlion rfiAit tiom <50 no^Anipi 
A teiteix)—I shouldn’t like you to do such a thing. 
2° Appos. N.—O s6 n^i’Oce nS •oeAn^rAt) 6ine cu *oe 
rhA*OA-nuAii—it has been said that “ nothing will make 
a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” 3° Projected N.— 

50 TTO^ATlpAt) si All peAtt SAH, IS *0eACA1R 6 Cuissinc— 

that she should have worked this treachery is hard to 
believe. 4° Virtual N.—Dt n-Ame utnui 50 raiO si 66m 
o^nA sm (Smt). 138 )—she was ashamed of her boldness. 
5 ® N. after 50 *001 :—50 'oci 50 'ociocpA'O S^AntiA—till 
S. should come, (b) Pred. N.— 1)’6 bA rhAit tiomsA ni 
■o^ATipi' 50 neo 6—I should really wish it were never 
done, (c) Genitive :— 1 ° Cuti 50 tinfeAiipi 6—^that it 
might be done. 2 ° Coisc gun CugAis ceAn punc *00111 (S.)—* 
seeing that you gave me £ 100 . (d) Dative :—Tli raid 

'oeirtme Aige ar surG 6 ITIac D6 6 (CtTlX). 92)—he was 
not certain that He was the Son of God. (e) Accusative: 
—1® After trans. vb.—^TI uair a 6015 au peAR bo6c c6 bi 
Aige Ann (Smt). 124 )—when the poor fellow realised 
who it was. 2° After gAn—tli beAt) Aon longnA orui 
5ion 50 n’oCAnpA 6—I shouldn’t be surprised if you didn’t 
do it.—^gion so=0.1. cen co, without that , . . . lit,= 
although .... not, but sometimes=although. The 
clause 50 nn^AnpA 6 ” is A. governed by sAn (sion) ; 
while the clause “ sion 50 n*o6Anpi 6 ” is virtual N. 
3 ° Appositional A.—Tli cumimis sAn *00 rhAslA ar iR 
ngtOiRe, 50 'oceiCpimis 6n gCRois (Im. 224)—Let us 
not so far insult our glorious calling as to shirk the 
cross ! 

4° Absolute :— T\i CuiRpinn a CAtu 50 bRit 'oiom 50 
mbeinn pOscA Ag AmA-oin—I should never cease to regret 
being married to a fool. 5° Virtually absolute :—TIj 
pSA'opAi’O s6 A Ri*0 a6 ni ciocpAi*0 s6 aris —^The only 
rejoinder left him is that he’ll not come again. 
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181. —Aspiration of noun is often dynamic, f.e., employed 
to mark certain psychological distinctions (a) nAn 
tfiottA (CT))—a panegyric poem, (b) ak OmiAC wa 
•—on th» sea-shore (indefinite) : ar GruaC ha p. on a 
(particular) shore of the sea. (c) ■outne jah cos — a 
person without legs ; ■ouine gAu Cos, one deprived of a 
particular leg. (d) airtti cogAit)—war-weapons (general): 
AiRm eosAit), weapons for a particular war. (e) cutAiC 
SAgAiRc, a priest’s dress (particular). 

182. —Remarks on the Cases :—(a) Oios Ann An 
sAn (not AR An U sAn)—I was there on that day. But— 
iDei-O crosca-6 ar An U SAn—^that day will carry with it 
the obligation of fasting, (b) The D. pi. in -i 0 is often 
used dynamically :—CuiRprO sAn rac ar nAoine—that 
will make people prosperous : 'bfonn An raC ar * 6 Aotntt) 
Amite—some people are lucky, (c) The N. pi. for the 
G.— X>o teAn se A 5 sgRi teicROAtA 615 in ar An ncAVAifi 
(Crn* 0 . 305)—He continued writing certain letters on 
the ground. 

183. —Number (a) Sint At tAe, a day’s journey ; 
siutiAt CRi tA, a three days’ journey ; r scAiteAtfi An 
tui 5 tA, during (the period of) 5 days ; An T)eit LA, the 
(period of) ten days. But when the space of time is 
looked at in its component parts the pL is used :—ni 
raiG Aon uAiR a’ ttuig 1 5 CAiCeArh nA nneiC tAetCAncA 
SAn .... there wasn’t an hour during those ten days, 
(b) The sg. noun is often used in speaking of a multitude 
where English uses the pi. 1® HA bi'ot) On nA AiRseAn 
nA sArObneAS 1 “ocAisse ajaiG 1 nGim jcnios (ClTIt). 246)— 
Have neither gold nor silver nor any other kind of wealth 
in your girdles. 2° Hi pOAnpArots a ttieAGRO n-A n-Aigne 
(UiDC. 89)—^they couldn’t imagine, (c) But when the 
multitude act individually, the pi. is used :—. . , . *ootn’ 
peARAiG boOCA A Gl A 5 IITIIRC A n-AUAni (G. pi.) A 5 CROm 
le nGuR nAtfiAro (t)H.)—^to my poor men who were risking 
their lives fighting against your enemies, (d) The sg. 
is used generally after is mO=many a :—Is mO ■onme 
Gi 1 RioOc spARAin *o’pA$Ait i nA puAiR—many a man was 
on the point of getting a purse, and didn’t. But the pi. 
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occurs wlien there is question of a class ;—is mo ‘OAome 
VAC TAT) AzSy niAth 6 Som, Ag -oeATiAm ati uite fiA$AS •oiCiU 
AT? An t>i:iT?inne sin oo Oo^a-O (Cmt). 264) — ^many other 
people besides them are ever since making every effort to 
discount that statement, (e) The eg. An c6 may mean 
“ those who ”—An is tu$A ciaU is 0 is mO CAinnc— 
They who have least sense talk most, (f) The sg. is 
often used with numerals :—1° Cnl nit) jAn i?ia$aiI— 
oeAn, mnc t mtiiUe (UP.)—Three ungovernable things— 
a woman, a pig, a mule ! 2® Ha crI DaU is puans a 

SoRcu^At)—suit, gtOn “1 uitte (UP.)—^The three members 
easily hurt—the eye, the knee and the elbow. 3° JeAltAt) 
nAoi mbO triOeAt) •oAtfi te CAitin nuO buiAegAn C6itt. At 
mo tfiAiRg 5 UR pOs me ARiAtti 1, IS AinoiR nA gcRAob *mo 

•oeit) (CCtl. 104)—I was promised 29 cows, and a dark 
yellow girl with no sense, Alas ! that I ever married 
her, leaving behind me the maid of the flowing hair ! 


CHAPTER III. 


SYNTAX OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

184 .—An adj. is attributive when it qualifies the n. 
without the intervention of any verbal form :— 

An tn-Ac bReoice—the sick lad returned ; *00 rfi/imb Se^n 
65 e—young S. killed it. An adj, is predicative when 
attached to the n. only through the medium of a verb ;— 
ZA An ^osAi’Oe-dCc sau AtiA-bne^g—^that pasturage is very 
fine. The vb., however, may be present only by impli¬ 
cation :—1® *o’f lit Ati m^c 1 6 bneoice—^the lad returned 
sick, 2 ® *00 tfiAiftb Sei^n T 6 05 6—S, killed it when he 
was young. 3 ® *00 Se^n e "j 6 05—S. killed it young. 

The attributive adj.—with the exceptions given below 
—follows its n. and agrees with it in gender, number 
and case, but not necessarily, of course, in declension :— 
ipeAn mOa, a great man ; pm rhOttA, great men ; be4ti 
rh4it, a good woman : mnA m4ite, good women ; m4c 
4T1 pm fhOm seo, this big man’s son ; irigeAti ti4 turi-i 
triAiCe sin, that good woman’s daughter. 

185 (a),—The Cardinals from 1 to 10 precede their 
nouns, whether other niunbers are added or not ;—cni 
bti4t)n4, cm' bti4“0n4 piOeAX) (seAscA’o, ^at.), three, 
twenty-three ( 63 ) years. N.B.—baOg, baOig, cai 

ba054—one, two, three shoes ; &on baOs, any shoe ; 
4on ba05 4iti2lin, one shoe. 

(b) The Ordinals, also, except c-dnAise, c^nxvisce ( 2 nd) 
precede the n,—4n * 04 a 4 h-4ois *0645—the 12th century. 
But—4n 401 S c^n4isce—the 2nd age of life (from 7 to 
16 years), 

(c) The pronom, adjs,—54C, 546 4 on, 546 uite, 4n uite, 
54C ’ae precede the n. Add to these the article, and 
the interrog. adjs,, ci 4 , C 4 :—cionnus, conus, how ; 
CAn 4 T), where ; C 4 ti-u 4 m, when, etc, 

(d926) us 


I 
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(d) Simple adjs. (but not those with the suffixes 

•aO, -AtfiAit, -t>A, -Ca, -ca ; nor participles) may 

precede the n. attributively, but then they form com¬ 
pounds, and often have a special shade of meaning ;— 
mOa-Cuis, conceitedness ; cuis tfiOn, a grave reason ; 
tltiA-fiA’OriAise, New Testament ; piAOtiAise tiua, fresh 
evidence. 

(e) t>eA5—good, nnoc—bad, always precede the n. 
After the n. and also when predicative tnait and otc 
must be used ;— au *oeA$-oeAn, the good lady ; oroC- 
sceAt, bad news ; nion Unis pocAt rriAiC piACAt niArh— 
a good word never did any harm ; is mAtt UeAti -oeig- 
fiR (TBC. 1)—a good man’s wife is good. 

(f) SeAti, old, often precedes the n., but also follows, 
both attributively and predicatively, though, when 
pred., Aost)A is often preferred :— An seAn-sceAl i scOtti- 
nui*Oe— the old, old story ; zS se aosca 50 mAiC— he’s 
fairly old. The prefixed seAn is sometimes contemptuous 
or humorous :—An seAn-btiAOAiU—^the devil. N.B.— 
An CiomnA SeAn, An UtomnA TIua— the Old, the New 
Testament. 

186 . — The Ordinals are indeclinable. Before AontfiA*6, 
oOcniAt), the art, is An c- (N. and A.) whether the n. is 
M. or F,, and ua n- in G, sg. F — 1 ° An c-oCcrhAO aois 
• oeAj, the 18 th century ; IAr nA n-oCcrhAO AOise ueAS, 
the middle of the 18 th c. 2 ° 1 ‘ocosaO An oOcrhAO cAibioil 
(Ctno. 231 ), in the beginning of the 8th chapter. 3 ° 
ceAX), Ist, is uninflected, as it forms a compound with 
the noun :—peACA nA ceAt) tfin^ (CTTI’O. 21 ), the 1 st 
woman’s sin, 4 ° An carua, the 2nd, keeps this form in 
G. sg. F. —1 •ocosAe An CARnA n-Aoise—in the beginning 
of the 2 nd century. But—1 *ocosaC nA uara ti-Aoise, 

187 (a) In mod. I. pred. adjs, are not inflected :— 
Is mAit lAX) nA piR turn ua mbAn *00 Cose—Men are good 
for checking women, 

(b) Compar. and superl. adjs, are always pred. N. to 
some form of is, and are not inflected for gender or 
number, tli'os (m'osA) nibA sometimes occur even after 
some form of is :—tiocyAA An oi^neACc CujgAC nib4 
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fiiOitCA ATI t)(5tAR ■ofne-AC, Diot!) 50 mt)A nfbA Rf$ne 6 (LOC, 
30 )—the inheritance would have reached you more 
safely by the straight road, though it would have been 
slower. 

(c) Certain adjs. do not admit comparison :— 

possible ; cum a, the same ; c^axhia, same ; eile, other ; 
ttile, all ; numerals. In regard to one could 

say :—is mOix>e is i: 6 i’oin x>uic mSs teAC 6 , 

it is all the more possible for you, if you think it so. 

(d) “ Less ” and ** least ” are usually rendered by 
IfijA with A. of Specification ;—^ni ^eACA niAtfi aou OeAu 
t)A tu$A ctiissinc nA 1—I never saw a less intelligent 
woman. In the first member of a Proportion sentence 
( 212 ) “ the less ” is t>A iui$eAt) :— DA tAi$eAt) 1 au 
cuisginc IS eAt) is mO au custAOc turn cAinnce— the 
less the intelligence, the greater the propensity to talk. 

(e) riios, niosA, m'OA, are often strengthened by the 
addition of a numeral, generally 13 a or seAcc :— 1 ° Do 
tieAn ole TiibA SeAOc meASA uA e CAgAite Am (LDC. 10 ) — 
A very much greater evil would have come upon him. 
tliosA eclipses p :—VA s6 1 r>pA*o hiosa GpeAim itroiu— 
he’s much better to-day. 2° CA se hiosa t)A rheASA nA 
triAR A Oi—he’s twice as bad as he was. 3° Sometimes 
the thought is fully expressed :—^Do OeAt) ole Ua ScaCc 
T i“UAme riibA rheASA CAgAite Am. 

188 (a) When several adjs. are used of the same n. 
or pron. ajus is often absent, when the adjs. are of similar 
meaning, or when one of them is merely intensive :— 
1 ° CAilm eiuin eiAllitiAR (S.)—a quiet, sensible girl, 
2° La baeAg 005 — a beautifully soft day. S'’ TIa 6 tmeA$ 
t )05 A tASATih OAitiTic Ou$Ac !— how voTj easily you talk ! 

(b) W^en the adjs. or ad vs. express quite different 
ideas, or when there is a gradation, or a climax, Agus 
is used :— 1 ° t)i' ati OAintic 50 lAmm, *] 50 ciAllrhAR *i 50 
t>uuAt)ASAC—the words were strong, and sensible and to 
the point. 2® CA se 50 hole, i 50 h-aha-oIc, *] 50 
triAllviiste —he’s bad, very bad, even vicious. 3® JA 
JaGAiI 50 ti-Atro, *1 50 ceolitiAR 50 Girin (CTTID. 378)— 
chanting it aloud, musically, melodiously. 4 ® Do 
tuultuig'OAti 50 CUR 1 50 puAtrhAR, *i 50 seAsrriAC (CITID, 
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384)—they refused, not only with doumess, but with 
hatred and obstinacy. 

189. —Participial adjs. are used with zA in an elliptical 

construction :—1° U-d niCce ZAxnM, m-Aic niol 

AS (TBC. 6 )—youVe run a good while without punish¬ 
ment. 2 ° O iCce “I 61 Ca AjAinn—weVe eaten and drunk. 
3 ° Dptiit cnioCTiui$te ajac ?—have you finished ? 

190. —The Dual adj. has the same form as the pi. 

Its initial is ordinarily aspirated :—t)d ’Oqasa — 

two nice shoes ; *0^ 6uit joutriA—two blue eyes ; ■bd 
SAjAnc ■OiA’OASAtfilA—^two pious priests. When “od is 
preceded by the G. pron. a, that pron. may aspirate or 
eclipse the init. -o- according to circumstances ; in 
which case *od will asp. the following consonant :—t)i 
riA gtoinl tiA trod *601111 acu—^ they had the glasses in their 
two fists. Or the *0- of ’od may be aspirated in all cases, 
and then the pron. produces its natural effect on the 
n.—A 'Od ■ooftti —her two fists ; a -Od * 0 onn —his two fists ; 
A * 0 d trooTin —their two fists ; 1 a ■Od gcnorOe *od stiiotft 

te buAiTic (triAC. 263)—and their two hearts rent with 
anxiety. This seems to be the Conn, and W. Kerry 
usage :—a ■Od bOAl buAitce ar a COite (Smt). 17 )—her 
two lips tightly closed. In “ n-A “Od suit $tAis (Smt). 
15 )—in her two grey eyes—the adj. is irregular for $tASA 
(due to the sg., riA suit $Iais), 

191 (a) Cni, ceicne, cfiis, s 6 may take a sg. or a pi. 
n.—Um' cApAitt or cni OApAtt. The aspiration here may 
be due to O.I. tri chet (300), where c4t is a true pi,, 
and aspiration is regular. 

(b) Cm' and oeiCne were declined in O.I. and so eclipse 
in G. CU 15 and sO eclipse analogically —1 scionn tia 
•D cn! mbtiAti "DOAg, at the end of the 13 years ; AintfirOCe 
tiA gceitne scos, the four-footed animals ; ar son ra 
5 CU 15 5 CU 151 '—for the 5 provinces, etc. 

(c) Besides the ordinary method of counting, observe: 
(a) seAOc scinn "oeAS *oe OuaiO— seventeen head of cows. 
This form is used when the numeral is compound, and 
the n. has an adj. attached :—Oeitne Oinn piCeA*o ne 
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6 -ApAiltift •ouGa —24 black horses, (b) cril *OeiC a se^Cc 
•oe GtiATiAiG (CtTIT). 9) — 37 years, (c) seAtc n-uAme pe 
SeACc n’oeiC (CtTIT). 292)—seventy times seven times, 
(d) ceAT) oCc TToeiO a CU 15 *06 fhittiG peAn (TTIac. 7)— 
185,000 men. (e) sa GliAin c6ax> ‘6S ■OeiO a s6— in the 
year 126, 

192 . — Pronominal Adjectives ;—(a)—The possessives 
mo, etc., are G, (sg. and pi.) of the personal pronouns 
used (like G. nouns) as adjectives. 

(b) Interrogative Adjectives :— 

1 ° These (along with n.) are always pred. N, to is 
understood :—Conus (a)caoi ?—How are you ?=Ca lonnus 
(au lonnus) a caoi ? Gf. Conn.—C ia Oaoi a Gtniit cu ? 

2 ° Even when the clause itself is under government 
the interrog. adj. remains pred. N. to is fcuitfinigeAT) 
se AH conus rriAn a tuic pAttAi An*OA tAi*one nA cAtnAC SAn 
Cun cAitirh AnuAs (CtTID. 81 )—^He would think of how 
the strong high wails of that city tumbled to the ground. 

3° So, when the clause is absolute ;— 111 haiG *^ios 
Acu ciA^cu ■ouine Gi acu— they knew not with which one 
they were dealing, 

193 . —^Noun-clauses introduced by interrog. adjs. may 
be N.G.D.A. or absolute. 

1° Nom.—(a) To IS :— ni lieot 'oom conus a ■Oein sC 
6—I don’t know how he did it ; ni cunfiin tiom cia’cu 
ceAnn a-ouGaihc sC Ga rheASA—I forget which one he said 
was worst, (b) Pred. N. to is : —Si ceisc a Cum sC 
CuCa n^ cia’cu *ouine Ga ■OOiC teo Ga COrnuttSA x)o’n t>uine 
Gi 1 GpCin —the question He put them was simply this, 
which one they thought was neighbour to the man in 
pain, (c) Appositional N.—O sC soiUCm 50 tuAit 
cia’cu *ouine acu ac^ cionncAC— it’s plain enough which 
one of them is guilty, 

2° Absolute.^ —ni haiG fios AgAm cia’cu teAGAn AtjCAn- 
pAinn Ga t)eise—I didn’t know which book I should call 
the nicest. 

3 ° Virtual N.—'Di longnA onm cia’cu ’ouine acu 50 raiG 
An cion 50 tCm aici air—I wondered as to which of them 
she was so fond of. 
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4® Genitive.—tlf tiAin cuAmim acu i *ocao15 cia’cu 
■onme Acu Of acu —they could only guess to which of 
them they were speaking, 

6° Dative :—“00 Ouitfmi$eA*oAn .... ah conns mAn a 
O iGOAtt pOm A5 obAift (C1T1*0. 378)—they reflected on how 
they themselves had been working. 

6® Accus.—^Do C1115 An c-ACair peAtJAR 50 tiAtuinn 
conus IS ceARc gAotuinn a scri —Fr, P. knew perfectly 
how I. should be written. 

194 . — Fern. adjs. in D. sg. sometimes resist inflection. 
At times this may be explained on the phrase-noun 
principle :—IsceAO 1 gclAis OeAg (CtTl’O. 80) —into a 
little hole ; Ag An UinArhAtn Og (CTUT). 110) — at (by) 
the young couple ; ar ClotC tnOR CRom (Imc. 42) — on 
(of) a big heavy stone ; 1 SRAfo UaCcaraC Ui ConAiU 

(Smt> 135) —in Up. 0*C. St.; Aisling AtAinic CugAm ARfeiR, 
A mcARuig *1 A OReoit) mo CRoi’Oe, Ar 615-rfmAoi •OeAs 
rfiAiseAC A tAtntc Ou^Am te n-A pOig SAn oiOC* (C.C.tl. 
100)-“-A vision came to me last night, that quickened 
and sickened my heart, of a fair lovely young woman 
who came to me with her kiss in the night ; crio An 
gCAtAiR t>eA5 (Cm*0. 159) —through the little town ; 
Cum si' isceAC ar An 5CAmnc btAOARAC seo (Smt). 104) — 
she interrupted this insinuating language. Sometimes 
the fern. adj. is inflected — Aomne ■oe’n tAnAttiAin O15 
(V)H. 577)—any one of the young couple. 


CHAPTER IV. 


SYNTAX OF THE PRONOUN. 

195, —^xhe Personal Pronouns. —These are fully de¬ 
clined, having N. G. D. and A. forms. The N. forms 
may be absolute :— 

(a) In the Bracketed Construction :—1° A*o’ i 4 Rn 4 it> 

e A 11 UAS An An *ocAt 4 rfi (cm’O. 325 )—trying to 

throw Him on the ground. 2 ° Caeis i te-dCc isce^C— 
when she had come in. 3 ° ’O-A *ocoiti$iun Cun cu 
tfiAaUAt) (t) 11 . 406 )—were I to consent to your killing 
him. 4 ° te tinn isi OeiC ^5 ceACc (t>n. 545 )—while she 
was coming. 

(b) When they are the term of proleptio a, ■oe, acu, 
etc. — 1 ° *001)* ^eARtroe Aon COtfiAinte 1 Oeit Aim (^tl. 38 ) — 
any council would have benefited by her presence. 
2 ° Is mAi-oe mo mi An e Ctos cusa Oeit r^-O sah Horn 
(pSA.) -I desire to hear it all the more since you tell 
me that. 3 ° Cia’cu ^ CroCa^O n6 6 leosAinc saor is ro$a 
tiO ?—which is your choice, to have him hanged or 
acquitted ? 

(c) After IS pitj=i8 worth, is worthy of, and speaking 
generally, wherever there is logical, without gram¬ 
matical, apposition—Hi piu ! 6—it is .not worth it. 

196 . —^The personal pronouns :— 

(a) In virtual Nom.— 1 ® t!)i At as mOn air iat) “oo teAtc 
(AR. 8)—he was delighted that they came. 2 ® ZS CAtu 
ORm * tAbAiRc RiArh •od (bn. 803 )—I’m sorry I ever gave 
her to him. 3 ® CAtu ar nA gAetiit iat) *00 'Out as cOrii 
SAOR (AR. 89 )—^the Irish were sorry that they (the 
enemy) got off so lightly. 

(b) As A. of Extent in Space.—An SiuDIais 6 50 I6m 1 
—did you walk the whole way ? 
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197.—The G. forms are usually either :— 

(a) Possessive :—mo te-At>An-sA—^my book, or— 

(b) Subjective :—is mOiiDe mo mMu 6 Clos—my 
desire to hear it is all the greater, 

(c) Objective :—cAt-An Cum Oua mAROCA—^they^re going 
to kill you, 

(d) Partitive (but only within certain limits) :— 
A teAt— half of it (them) ; a tipuRtfiOR— ^the mo^ of 
them. Generally partitive “oe or Ag (with D. of course):— 
Ati Cui'o IS mO ActJ ; a Ldn AgAiTin— many of us ; cum 
AjAiO—some of you. 

When the n. is V. the G. of the personal pronoun is 
usually not expressed in mod. I.— a ti$eARtiA Dia— my 
Lord God ; a Oia ha jlOiRe—0 1 my God Almighty ; 
A C-dic A tAoj—my dear C^ic. In—dn n-AtAtn Acd ar 
HCA iii—dtt is retained on account of its theological 
importance. 

198 (a) The D. forms are found (suffixed) with those 
preps, that governed the D. alone; never after ah, 
sometimes after iti. 

(b) These prons. as well as nouns, may be in the 
virtual A. (176, c). 

(c) Besides the ordinary emphatic particles, pern is 
sometimes attached :—1° CuAt *0 sC ~\ iau sah ar 
bORt) HA tuiHge (Ctn’O. 254 ) —Both He and they embarked. 
2 ° t)io*OAR ARAOH AHH, € ^CiH *] 1 pCiH— They Were both 
there, he and she (man and wife). 

(d) For the conjunctive and disjunctive uses of 3 sg. 
and 3 pi. forms, see 110. 

Prolepsis (199—216). 

199 (a) The first use of the personal pronouns was 
analeptic, i.e., retrospective, referring to some person, 
place, thing, group or name already mentioned. Prolepsis 
means the anticipatory use, referring to a noun, pronoun, 
phrase or clause to follow, and pronouns so used are 
called proleptio. 

(b) The general rule governing prolepsis may be 
stated thus :— 1 ° When the proleptio pronoun is N. or 
A. governed by a transitive vb., the “ term is likewise 
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N. or A. 2® When the proleptic pron. is G. D. A. 
governed by a prep., or absolute, then the term is absolute. 

(c) The following pronouns are used proleptically in 
mod. I.—^A.—6, 1, lAt), eA'6. B.—-s6. C. —sati. 

D.—so, seo. E.—e sin. F.—sine (sini, smiAn). 
G,—The 3 sg, G. pron. a. H.—The 3 pi. G. pron. a. 
I.—The stiffixed prons. (D. or A.) after many preps., 
notably, -oe, acu, aih, uitne, teis, euige, AtfitArO. 

200. —Proleptic 6, f, iaX), eAt :— 

1° All four are used in Identification Sentences to 
anticipate the predicate in Types I, II, III, VIII, IX, 
and X. (See Syntax of the Copula). 

2° e, 1 and iat) are also used proleptically to antici¬ 
pate :—(a) the subject in interrog, sentences :— Cat) 6 
An Sir AS AH tugAis Cn$Ainn An mAnaA so ? 42)— 

Where did you bring this dog from ? (b) Sometimes 

outside interrog. sentences :—Is tIontfiAa ia*o a mbuitine 
(Ct)C. 148)—^numerous are their battalions. But the 
next sentence has, without any proleptic pron.—is 
Stein eAC cAitneAtn a n-emi “| a n-Aam— ^their armour and 
weapons gleam brightly. 

3° In other than is sentences e is used proleptically :— 
(a) In the Nom. —Tli OerO oam e CAOAiac te ’66iX) 
5 ua T:>eineAs e—I shan’t have to give them to say that 
I did it. (b) In the A.^—^Dein e f^OgAiac 50 gcuiapAa 
An cime Cum t>^is—have it announced that the prisoner 
will be put to death, (c) Virtual N. —VS St as oat a e 
Deit te adt) acu 50 ftpeACA’OAa An ai —they are glad to 
have it to say that they saw the king, (d) Absolute ;— 
VS A pios ACU e Oeit socAia 50 nT)Aoai:Aa C— they know 
it is settled that he will be condemned, (e) Appositional 
N.— VS s 6 A5 soitteAtfiAinc oam 6 belt socAia, 50 . . . I’m 
worried that they have arranged that .... 

N.B.—In all these exx. the “ term ” is to be parsed 
according to rule given in 199 (b). 

201. —Proleptic s6 :—(a) C-A s6 uAijneAt a beit -potArtv 
(UP.)—its a lonesome thing to be empty, (b) An c6 
A mbeit) se nA CinneArhAin 6 CaotAA, Oa bAiAceAa 50 
baAt e (UP.)—He who is destined to be hanged will 
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never be drowned ! (c) Htt s6 ce^nc -ajac An s^SaI *00 

$tACA*0 corn O05 (AU. 40 )—^you should not take things 
so easily, (d)—Di' s6 An--AiseArhAtt Aige ^ic x>A SOnc 
t>eit Ai^e te leicneAOA a S5Riot>A*0 Ann (SmD. 129 )—^he 
found it very convenient to have such a place to write 
letters in. 

202, —Proleptic sah :—cuinimis SAn *06 tfiAstA ar 
Sn ngtOiRe 50 ’oceiCpimis 6n 5CR01S (Im, 224 )—Let us 
not so far insult our glorious calling as to shirk the 
cross. SAn denotes the distant object.” For the 
Christian “ to shirk the cross ” is an odious thing, and 
should be put far from him. Sau is here utterly 
contemptuous. 

203, —Proleptic so, seo :—1® CAtt a tug so -OOmsA 
mAtAiR mo Ct^eARnA tjo CoaOc aj CRiAtl oRm ? (CS. 140 )— 
Whence is this to me that the Mother of my Lord should 
come to me ? So denotes that which is near the speaker. 
Pleasant things are brought near in thought and imagina¬ 
tion. 2 ° AC cuiroaA so buAiRc orc, jAn cu Oeit CCrfi 
mAit n^ com n-AmoAC orc pCin i bA Coarc 00 ‘Ouine 
‘oOtnOi’oeAC a beiC 1 seiRbis T)C (Im. 224 )—But be troubled 
about this, that thou art not as good or as watchful 
over thyself as a devout person should be in God’s service. 

Good advice is brought “ near the mind’s eye.” Note 
that so is much stronger than either sC, or C. 

204, —Proleptic e sin :— 1° Agus mA’s ]:ior C, a fiR 

ci$is, cAt) 0 sm T)’ Aoinne eile sin ? (TBG. 16)—And 
if it’s true, Mr. Steward, what’s that to anyone else ? 
2° CAT) C sin *ouicse -j *o0rhSA sau ? (Cmt). 110)—What 
is that to thee or to Me ? In these exx. c sin is primarily 
analeptic, but sin, sAn, are added at the end to satisfy 
the proleptic tendency of C sin. When c sin is analeptic 
it refers ordinarily to a M. (or orig. neut.) noun. But 
when proleptic, it may refer to either gender, either 
number, and any of the three persons :—3° Cao 6 sin 
■014inne Cusa ? (CS. 21)—What art Thou to us 1 Ca*o 6 
sin •oninne sibse ?—\^at are ye to us ? Cao C sin 
■OAoibse ? siuo ?—What is such a woman to you ? 4® 
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This proleptio 6 sin (preceded by cat)) often anticipates 
another cat) (cia) question :—(a) Cat) 6 sin oO sAn cat) 
A ■O^AnpAi’O An ART)-Ri$eACc ? (N, 296)—What is it to 
him how it fares with the High-Kingship ? (b) Cax> 6 sin 
■ouinne cia^cu ’c^^Car socair air nO nApnitceAR (N, 315)— 
What is it to us whether they have decided on it or not ? 
N.B.—Pred. of 1st is.— Cat) .... T)Oinne. Subj,—6 sin 
(proleptic) : Real subj.— cia’cu .... -puttceAR. Pred. 
of 2nd IS (understood with cia)—cia’cu .... puitceAR. 
Subj.— understood,, 

205. —Proleptic siT)5 (sit)i, siT>iAt>) :— :—Sit)6 is mO 
A OoisceAnn sOtAs 6 *0ia ar teAOc Ou^ac, a ■OeACRACc 
teAc lompAii Oun unnuigte (Im. 150)—This is what mostly 
prevents heavenly consolation from reaching you, the 
difficulty you experience in turning to prayer. Note 
that sme is stronger than is 6. 

206. —The proleptic G. sg. a :—There are three uses:— 

I. —Before a vb. n. to anticipate the object of the 
action (when this is a phrase or clause which cannot 
be inflected) ; also before nouns like OuiOcaOas which 
imply action. 

II. —Before a n. denoting quality, quantity, time, 
intensity, meaning, and similar notions, to anticipate— 
(a) the action itself (verb) ; (b) a noun which is not a 
noun of action at all ; (c) a pronoun. 

III. —Before a noun denoting state, condition, etc., 
to anticipate a ca clause. 

207. —Before a verbal noun :—1° t^iot) a fios ah m^it) 
seo AgAiO go npuit RigeAOc *06 i n-ACAmAiReA0c (ClTit). 
314)—Emow ye this, that the Kingdom of God is at 
hand. 2° Cig tiom a ra*0 teAc go OpiUpit) tn6 p6in (Smt). 
112)—I can tell you I shall return myself. 3° In Conn. 
I. proleptic a is sometimes absent :—^Ag iarraii!) ar ah 
eAsOoc sihaOc a Our ar ah SAgARc (Smt). 125)—^requesting 
the bishop to keep the curate in order. Strict I. idiom 
requires gAi iarrait). 

208. —Before equivalently vb. nouns :—I® a *014, 
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A t>u)t>eA6As tCAc r\^ pjilim-se m^n ah Cuto eite 
•oe stiA •oAoine (CITIt). 359)—O God, I thank Thee that 
I am not like the rest of men. 2 ° Ca*© 6 a t>ni$ peAtt 
CoriCubAin seAbAS An peAtt so ? (TBC. 42)—What signi¬ 
fies C’s. treachery compared with this ? 

209, —Before a non-vb. noun :— 1 ° Agus a liA 6 cAi$e 
bCAn ^iluinn bi sa cir ! (SmD. 153)—And there were so 
many fair women in the land ! 2 ° X)^ longnA a 501101*60 
ORtA A peAbAs A *6eineA*oAR AH 5n6 (S. 183)—They were 
amazed that they did the thing so well. 3° In U. and 
Conn. I. instead of proleptic a, we often find the fol¬ 
lowing : —Cmrhnig si Anois ar COrh minic is *oubAiRC si 
te HA niAC (SmD. 34)—She thought now of how often she 
had told her son (=Munster I. —ar a rhinici$e A'oubAiRC ; 
or —air, ca*o e A rhiiiici$e). 

210. —^Anticipating a ” tcS ” clause :—1° lonsnA oRtA 
A pAin AC-dim uAtA (TBC. 252)—surprised that I am so 
long away from them. 2 ° CAn 6 ah beAtin a bcA-O Aise 
s 114*0 AR 111356 ce, *1 A teo acA An -die as a ■ocAims sO ? 
(S. 113)—What should he care about hot water, con¬ 
sidering the heat of the place whence he came ? 

211 .—Dd=however, notwithstanding, etc.—This is 
simply proleptic a preceded by the prep. x>o or *06. 
At first A was analeptic. E.g.—-i 5CAt *od tRuime, 1 
0-615111 *OA 56iRe, 1 sp6iRtinn nA *66106 (N.)—In battle 
for (all) its heaviness, in stress for (all) its sharpness, 
in combat for (all) its sternness. Here, cAt, 61510, 
sp6iRtino are D. WTlien a is proleptic these nouns become 
absolute :—nA tRiiime caC, *oA $6ir 6 61510, “oA *66ioe 
sp6iRtioo. Take the Eng. sentence :—For all his clever¬ 
ness, he has made a mistake. The I. for this is like the 
E. with one important difference :—da ^ascaCc 6 , cA 
DeARtoAD d6aoca A156. The E. “ he is rendered in 
A 156 , and the I. 6 is not in the E. at all. There is another 
difference. When the E. possessive he changes for 
gender, number and person, “ his must change also. 
Thus—For all her cleverness, she has made a mistake. 
If I. followed the same scheme we should have—oA 
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5 ASCA 6 C (0 zA ’oeAttrfi-A'o ’o^atica aici. So—D^A n h^asca^c 
(siTiTi) cA 'oeAtittiA'o t)6AriCA A5Ainii— for all our cleverness, 
etc. But this is not done. The 3 sg. form ‘oA $asca6c 
is generalized for both genders and numbers and all 
three persons. Once the principle of Generalization is 
understood the whole matter becomes quite simple. 
Examples :— 1 ° t)A feAttAs ai bionti *ottoe-*6uiiie 615111 Aft 
A ti (“pSA.)—No matter how good a king may be, there 
is always some evil person to attack him. 2 ° TIA l,tti$eA‘o 
tu, ni teAutt cu —^You may be small, but you^re no child 1 
3° CumpteAt uitc is eAt> 6, ■oA SteAttiAine a giAlt i “oA 
6vse A peAtAinc (TBC. 107 ) — He’s a vicious wretch, 
though his jaw is so smooth and his look so young. 

212 .—Proportion :—Proportion sentences like “ the 
more the merrier ” are expressed in mod. I. by the 
formula :—t)A .... is caA is ... . This is a further 
use of proleptic a found in ■oA :— 1 ° t)A tuAtAOc a 
rieimit) tiAtt SA OAite is ca-O is peAan 6 (TBC. 118 )—The 
sooner we are back at home, the better. 2° t)o ttii5 si 
. . . . tJA tfieio *] tiA pintUTiige 6 AU motA -0 5unb caA is md 
All ConticAbAittc (crriT). 32)—She knew that the greater 
and the juster the praise, the greater is the danger (to 
humility). 3° T)A tuAtAOc a Oei’oi's imtiJCe as au scAtAin, 
5tmr) eAt) b’peAtinA AOiO p6in 6 (Utl. 718 )—that the sooner 
they left the city the better it would be for themselves. 
In order to understand the genesis of this formula, let 
us consider three stages :— 

(a) The Mathematical stage :—t)A pAro a ftAgAiA siO 
AR a 5 ai *6 is caA is 510URA OeiA siO ■oon tiAite— ^The farther 
you advance the nearer you’ll be to home. Here we 
are measuring special distance by special distance, and 
the measurement is mathematically accurate. The 
sentence is of the Type—PVpS. It is the emphatic 
form of — Is “oA pAro a RAgAit) siG ar AgAi-o is 510RRA neit) 
sit> x»o’ri OAile. And this is the complex-, elliptical form 

of-Is 6 A pA 1*0 A R^jAltJ S1& AR A^Alt) ATI m6l*0 St1$e Tl-ARb 

510RRA 061*0 S1O *00’ri OAite * 0 e. The subj. is absolutely 
clear—An tn6i*o sli$e .... *0e, i.e., the distance by which 
you’ll be nearer home ; the pred. is equally olear^ 
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A ^Ait> A . . . . —the distance you shall advance, 

and the statement is mathematically accurate, 

(b) The Intermediate stage :—fAW An tS ts 64*0 
IS sionnA An oit>Ce—^the longer the day, the shorter the 
night. Here a certain “ looseness ” has crept in. 
When we analyse it we shall find an inexactitude which 
was not in the previous sentence. The unemphatic 
form is—Is *02; ■p-Ai’o ah IS is gioanA ah oi*OCe. And this 
is the complex, elliptical form of—is e a fAro ah tS ah 
fAiT) H-ARb sioRRA AH orOCe * 06 . The sub], is clear now— 
AH fAi*o . , . . t>e —the length by which the night is 
shorter ; and the pred, is —a •^ai’o ah tS —the length of 
the day {lit. —^the length of it—^the day). But this is 
not true, taken literally. The length by which the night 
is shorter is not the length of the day, but rather the 
increase in length. The formula which was “ above 
suspicion” in (a) is now used with a little latitude— 
that is all. 

(c) The Final stage :—The formula is now used for 
all kinds of proportion :— X)S fAit) a leospAn i h-aissc 
tei e, IS eAti IS x»Aha teAnpAit) st ■Oe (S. 119) —The longer 
she's let off with it, the more brazenly she’ll stick to 
it.—Emphatic form of—Is ‘oA fAW .... e, is *oAnA .... 
•Oe. And this is the complex elliptical form of—Is e a 
■ fJAi’D .... e, AH m 6 i‘o .... teAHpAi ‘0 si ■Oe Oe—the 
extent to which she’ll stick to it more brazenly is the 
length of time she’s let off ! That ” time ” should be 
a fit measure of ” increase in boldness ” is only acci¬ 
dental. The real causes of the increase in boldness 
were in operation as time went on, and so the passage 
of time is used loosely as the measure of the increase. 

The following exx. from U.I. recall some of the 
formulae used in early mod. I.— 1 ° nil *oA rheA-o a* 
ceACcAiae haC mo roe ha gHOCuigCe (jic) (UP.)—The 
greater the envoy, the more important the business. 
2 ° ’OA mo roe mOA-oAs cu ar a* $rAh’oa jah Oohh, •oA rhOroe 
isiigeAS cu (UP.)—The more you elevate an ugly person 
of no merit, the more you lower him. With moroe, 
here, cf.—’S a gcO $Iaca Re HAitiAro ■oA mOme (AOU. 66)— 
And their hound in battle against the greatest foe. For 
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K’s six ways of expressing Proportion, see ** Studies in 
Modern Irish,” Pt. IV, pp. 38-41. 

213 . —The 3 pi. G. pronoun a :— 1 ° An ■ocioci^aiA a 
bpunrfiOa so stin 0*n 5005^*0 (TBC. 29 )—Whether the 
most of these will come safely out of the war. 2° t)f 
AgAm A gcoirfimeAS SAn ne rhACAib uASAt (TBC. 2 )—I had 
as many more sons of Nobles (Here, so and sAn are 
absolute). 

214 , —The Suffixed Pronouns :—I. De :—(a) Apart 
from Comparatives :—"bl ■oeitfintgCeAO *00, 50 n-oscAtOyAu 
A Suite t-AitneAb (t)T1. 585 )—Be assured that his eyes 
will be opened promptly, (b) With Comparatives :— 
1 ° til ^eATiAR An ^eAURne ia*o ar tugAs ■oOib (S. 56 )—I 
wonder are they anything the better of all I gave them. 
2 ° t)A itiOfoe mo SonAs ar An sAo^At 6 (Smt). 30 )—^My 
earthly happiness would have been all the greater (e, 
abs.). 3 ° Is ceome *00’n mbRAc a ■OubtA’O (UP.)—The 
blanket is the warmer for being doubled ! (Said when 
relations marry). The subj. here is 6 (understood). 
Another form—is ceome An Orac a 'OubtA'O—has An Orac 
as subj. In both, a •OubtA'O is the ‘‘ term ” of proleptic 
•oe, and is absolute, (c) T)e is sometimes analeptic :— 
5 ura* rnoine muinncm nA citle (UP.)—-May the church¬ 
yard folk increase by him ! (I.e,, may he soon join 
them !). (d) And sometimes both analeptic and pro¬ 
leptic :— 1 ° ttlA noCcAnn t^oar a Run *0^ rhnAoi, is 510R- 
RAioe A SAo$Ab e—If a man reveal his secret to his wife, 
his life is thereby shortened. 2° mbeA-O no beo OOtfi 
olReAt ten’ tfiARb, bA SiAine no 6Ao$At 6 (Aes.)—Had 
you been as straight in life as you are in death, your 
life would have been all the longer. 3 ° TT 1 A bAinimin 
Roinnc $^iRi AISC1, is yeARRne 1 6—If we make her laugh 
a little she’s all the better for it. 

II.—Acu : —1° CAn 6 sin nuinne cia’cu ’CAtAR socair 
AIR nb nA puitceAR ? (tl. 315)—What is it to us whether 
they have decided on it or not ? In this type of sentence 
a direct rel. is used with the affirmative verb, and the 
neg. rel. with the second verb. This is due to sentences 
where the rel, had a true modal meaning. E.g., ni 
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fe^xtAn cu’cu t)einexMin s& 6 ti6 tiA ‘oeineAtin— (I don’t 
know whether he does it or not) is due to —Cia’cw mAn 
seo nO xr\An siut) a *001116^1111 sO 6 —where the subj. is— 
An CumA n-A noemeAnn sO 0 (the way in which he does it). 
In sentence 1® above, neither ’c^tAii nor iniitceAti involves 
any real relative meaning. 2 ° po ’cu Cioc)?a *0 sau triAn 
sin n<i nA ciocpA‘0 (AK. 12)—^whether that should happen 
or not. 3° p6 ’cu Oio’Oar cionncAO n« ni HAnAnAR (ATI. 
17)—whether they were guilty or not. 

III. — Am, lets, uittie, cuise, etc.—1° A 5 bnAt Ain, 

50 njeobAO SO A (ITIac. 54) — in the hope that he 

would take his part. 2° Tlion pOA'OAS Aon cuAinnn a 
CAbAmc *06, cOnb 0 An biCeAtfinAC— I couldn’t guess who 
the villain was. 3° Is mme OeAnA nug t)iA An ‘OAOR-bneAt 
so AR nA OAOimb, crO OAitt A OAnA *00’n 00a*o aCair o’r 
p 4 sA* 0 AR (KTB.)—God passed this judgment of condemna¬ 
tion on mankind, because their first parents broke His 
Commandment. N.B.—In the I. sentence, there is 
prep, apposition. 

IV. —AititAi 6 :—When the subject of is is omitted 
with proleptic ArhiAi** a pleonastic direct rel. precedes 
the following vb. If neg. the particle is ni, uaC, rAr. 
This rel. does not appear when the subj. of is is expressed. 
The insertion of the rel. is due either :—(a) to modal 
clauses after analeptic ArhtAit).—Is mAit tiom e $4 
■oeAnAfh mAR sin, -\ is ArtilATO a AeineAnn se 6 *06 $nAt— 
I like him to do it like that, and that’s how he usually 
does it, (b) Or in compensation for the modal rel. 
always contained in the suppressed subj. Various 
meanings are expressed by proleptic AtfilAit) :— 

1° Descriptive :—1s AifitAiA a bi cRuinnigte ’sar Aic 
sin ROmpA sttiA$ *DAoine (Cmo. 254)—They found there 
gathered together a crowd. 

2 ° Removal of wrong impression :—TIfoR ■Oein se aor 
bO 5 A *0 AR An gCAinnc. Is AititAit) a Ouir sfi 1 bpeitun 1 
nib A * 0 Ain 5 ne (CtTID. 260)—He did not tone down the 
words. On the contrary, he insisted on their literal 
meaning more strictly. 

3° The reason :—An AtTiUi*0 a bis AtiA-^AitibiR (tuc. 
46)—Is it because you were very wealthy? 
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4° Surprise :—An n-AC eot 'onic CAtj ia*o nA 

CAtAnnA A tA^Ann uA^'6 ? (Luc, 56)—Don’t you really 
know what temptations it causes ? 

6 ° Hurt feelings An AtfiUiA Da CeAnc -oo ni coaCc 
A nnso tonniACcA ? (tiic. 23)—Would you have Royalty 
come here naked ? (Surely not !) 

6 ° Satire :—^An AitilAit) bA CeAiic ■oom gAn b-As t)’fA$Ait 
nuAin nA nAib An c-AiR^eAt) A^Am ? (hfic, 41)—I suppose 
I did wrong to die, not having the dues ! (Charon’s fee). 

7® Indignation :—An AtfitAiA a bein-se ar An Aoinne 
AtfiAm A rhAOiApit) 50 *ocAini 5 s 6 AnAtt 1 n-Aisge ? (tnc. 
41)—Am I to suppose that you are the only one to boast 
that he got across (the Styx) free ? 

8 ® Contempt :—An ArhlAiO a tfieAspAO sib beiC A 5 

CAinnC 50 ■OCt 50 SCRtlAOpAlO An SIOC nA CARbAlt AgAlb ! 

(TBC. 61)—I suppose you mean to keep on talking till 
the frost hardens your gums ! 

9® The Result :—Is AititAiO a Oein piAscAi *biob isci$ 
nA boRp (CO. 6 )—The result was, they turned into worms 
in his body. 

10® The Unexpected :—1s AtfitAiO a bt s6 pbin $A 
OaoraO ^bin RbttiAm (tnc. 45)—He actually condemned 
himself in advance of me. (Unlike the others, who 
blamed someone else for their own follies). 

11° Explanatory :—is ArntAiO a bi t)eAirfiAn 615 in 1 seitb 
inn Cl (CtriD. 330) — The reason (of her infirmity) was, 
she was possessed by a devil. 

In Conn. I. “is & An Caoi ” often takes the place of 
“ IS AtnlAiO ” :— (a) ’Sb An Caoi ^ur RbAbAb RUAbb^ 
cosAig An beiblln onm (Smt). 24)—The fact is, the first 
string of my violin has broken. 

(b) Abe IS e An bAoi 50 oci^inig sembe nA ^ton siOo 
(Ibid, 31)—But rather a bitterness crept into the woman’s 
voice. 

(c) ’S6 An bAOi 50 R tAbcuig sb A beAn (Ibid, 159)— 
the fact is, he choked his wife, 

(d) no, An b An bAoi guR bog AOibneAS nA biice -j nA 
h-Aim si Re A CRoibe ? (Ibid, 17)—Or, rather did the 
delightfulness of the place and of the weather affect 
her heart ? In these exx. the following clause is preceded 
by a conj. So, when “ is AifrlAib ” is used ;— 1° An 

(d926) K 
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ArtitAit) 50 RxMti ATI seATi-Oei-Otin A 5 seinnc p 6 in sati 

■oorCat)as ? (Smt). 7)—Could it be that the old fiddle 
was playing of itself in the dark ? 2 ° 50 mb’ 

AifitAit) gun euiR 5116 bRbriAe ha mriA bi Sios (sic) pAOi 
C 0 S 5 teis (Ibid, 17)—Perhaps the fact was that the 
doleful look of the woman below checked it (the bird’s 
song). 

Is ArhtAi* 6 , with subj. expressed :—1° Is AititAit) mAR 
acA se, hi peiTUR ceACc suAs tei fLuc. 13)—As a matter 
of fact you can’t reach her, 2° 1s AifitAit) mAii ac-A ah 
s^eAl, Hi m6n*o«iHn Ar*o-Ah 6151H ’o’fA^Ait (hue. 48 )— This 
is how things stand—we must procure some elevation. 
3® Is AititAit) mAR acA ah ss^At, HI *oteA$tAC SA c!r seo 
AH SOSAR tJO p0SA*0 AR beAtAlb AH CS1HHS1R (t)t1. 57)— 

The fact is, it is not lawful in this country for the junior 
to marry before the senior. 

215, —** rii mis*oe a aAti ” (one may well think) is 
generally, in Munster I., followed by hA (haO, hAr) ;— 
1° Til mis’oe a RAt) hA ^ur Oihh ah ceot teis ceol ha 
CAiHHce S 1 H (AR. 66 )—One may well say that the music 
of these words was real music to him. 2 ° tli mis’oe a 

RAA HA 50 RAlb AH CeASpAO *] AH HlORAlt OAlHCe t) 10 b 1 

gceARc (AR. 84 ) —One may well say that their wanton 
pride was lowered completely. 

When the final clause is neg. there will be two 
negatives :— 

3° til mis’oe a rA *0 hA hA raiO aoh orCa ceAtc 

ARi's—One may well say they had no desire to come 
again. 

With these uses of hA, cf. the affirmative hA of is 
sentences (247), 

216. —Further remarks on proleptic a :— 1° In mod. I. 
its “ term ” is usually absolute. In O.I. a G. in gram¬ 
matical apposition was common, but this is allowed now, 
only after a IAh, much, many, and a tuilte, more, fol¬ 
lowed by an indefinite G. a tAn airsto— a lot of money : 
A Cuiue AimsiRe—more time. But— a tAn •oe’n AiR^eA-o 
0 * 0 —a lot of that money ; a CuiUe ■oem’ AimsiR-se— 
more of my time. 2 ° In —a oiReA’o sah Aims me, air^to 
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(that much time, money) a anticipates s-An (abs.) and the 
Gr. is governed directly by oine>d*o. In fAi*o Aims me, 
the G. is governed by ^ait) (i:ait> Aimsme being opposed 
to fAiT) sti'$e). 3° In expressions like— X)i si mnsinc 
conus mAtt -puAm SeA’onA An spAui^n— She was telling how 
S. had secured the purse —a is required by I. idiom. 
Innsinc (being a n.) takes the G., and as the following 
clause cannot assume a G. form, the relation was ex¬ 
pressed clearly by placing the pronominal G. object (a) 
before mnsinc. 4° Proleptic a, thus established, spread 
to cases where such necessity did not exist. Thus O.I, 
a masse in chuirp—the beauty of the body. But mod. I. 
does not use both proleptic a and a (definite) G. 
If A is used the “ term is absolute ; if G. (def.) is 
used there is no a :— mAise An Oump : *04X rfiAise An coup » 
etc. 6° The two modes of expression exist side by side 
but differ in meaning :—^bRi$ An sjeit — ^the meaning of 
the business (in itself) ; but a tmi$ An sj^At— the signifi¬ 
cance of the matter (in reference to other things). 

217.—The Demonstrative Pronouns :— 

1° Siti has its s- aspirated sometimes, contrary to 
phonetic law :—(a) TIaC Sin i m'$eAOc Ueetsebub ’nA "6-A 
CuiT) (cm’O. 321) —Does not that mean B.’s Kingdom 
divided in two ! (b) Dem se gunb Sin 6 ■omeAC e— he 

says that’s just it, 

2° S<jo, Slut) are often contemptuous :—(a) Hi t>lAispit> 
Aon freAn acu sti*o mo biAt) (CmD. 337)—Not one of those 
shall taste my food 1 (b) *SAn eAsonOm a Cu 5 A*oAn sut) 

eile “oO (Ctn’O. 222)~In regard to the dishonour those 
others offered Him, 

3° We sometimes find sit^t), sin, so, close together ;— 
AC ‘o’fAnA’C sC Slut) 50 t)ci 50 ‘ocCi^eA’O nA t)AOine som 
A 5 CRiAtt Am. til mAR sin t )6 so (CITID. 171)—But the 
former would wait till people went over to him. Not so 
with the latter, 

(Here sC siut) refers to the Baptist, relegated to a 
distance by the thought of Jesus ; so refers to Christ 
who was engrossing their thoughts and sin to the 
Baptist’s habit already mentioned). 

4® So and su’d are sometimes used to denote th© 
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extreme limits of “ the universe of discourse :—(a) 

SAn i 5^11 Aoti OumAS aici ar so nS sun no RAn te 
ti-tltcAiO (TBC. 188) — This left her powerless to say one 
thing or another to the Ultonians. (b) AbAm-se te 
PeAR$US, A PiaOA, 50 JCUIRpAR SO 1 SUn ORtA (TBC. 123) —‘ 
Do you, Fiacha, tell Fergus that they shall be delayed 
in both ways (referred to by Fiacha). 

6® So, sun, SAu, may, like other pronouns, be abso¬ 
lute :—(a) fn^*s Cuti SAti n’innsinc nom a cugAt) Atm so 
tnO, til misne nom belt Ag imteAtc (TBC. 93)—If I was 
brought here simply to be told this, I may as well be 
going, (b) Is mOine mo tfiiAti 6 ttos cusa beit 
sAti Horn (pSA). sAti, abs, 

6 ® Sometimes governed directly by preps.—(a) Gar 
so 1 sun—By this and by that ! (by all the oaths), 

(b) riioR ncAgAs Aiiti 6 Som—I never went since. In—- 
50 net seo, up to this, the pron. is N. 

218.—Interrogative Pronouns :—Cf. Interrog. Adjs. 
192-3, The clauses introduced by interrog, prons. may 
be N.G.D.A., or they may be absolute :—1° Nom. (a) 
Subj. N. to IS :—Is eot nAoib cotius mAR a Ouir se cOtfiAtc 
buR riArhAn ar tieAtfitn'n ar buR soti—You know how that, 
for your sakes, He annihilated the power of your enemies. 
(The interrog. in conus is an adj. But see 220). Is 
cumA CAn neARpAiR—It matters not what you say. 

(b) Pred. N. to is:—’S 6 Run is mO ac^ A 5 nOAtiAifi buARt^ 
nom, nA CIA RA^Ain A 5 cRiAtt AIR—What’s worrying me 
most is, just who will go to him. 

(c) Appositional N .—"CS s6 socair Aise ceAUA pern 
CAn A n^AnpAin sC—He has already decided on his 
course of action. 

(d) Virtual N.—1)1 lonsnA ora inn cAn Cuise An c-uis 5 e 
50 leiR (CTHD. 112)—We wondered what all the water 
was for. 

2® Genitive :—(a) 1 ncAob cAn te neAUAtfi ASAinn 
(CTTIG. 124)—as to what we have to do. (b) 1 ncAob c 6 
bi Atm (CHID. 155)—as to who it was. (c) 1 ncAob ce 
no 5 UR OeARC no An m'^eACc a tAbAiRC (t)Tl. 254)—as to 
whom he should give the Kingdom. 

3® Dative :—(a) Ar cAn Ouise no be it A 5 nOAUArfi ah 
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euR-t-Rfe-CSiLe 50 I 6 in (cmt). 99)—as to why he was 
causing all this confusion, (b) An cx\*o e ati sa-^as An 
De-Annu sAn (CtTiT). 21)—what manner of salutation this 
was. (c) cAim bog An cax) a rhe^SAnn Aoinne eite (TBC. 
163)—my mind is easy as to other people^s opinions. 

4 ° Accusative :—(a) ’OubAmc se teo : ‘‘Ca’o Ouige 50 
RAbAbAin An mo tons ? ” (CtTl’O. 72)—He said to them :— 
“Why did ye seek Me?” (b) 1nnis *oOmn c 6 bi Ann— 
Tell us who was there, (c) tlfon CuiseAtiAn c 6 bi acu 
(Ctri’O. 305)—They knew not whom they had to deal with. 

5° Absolute :— (a) 5-d ^iApnuit)e *06 ca 'ociocpA’O nA 
buitc 50 t 6 in (cni’O. 358)—Asking Him whence all the 
evils should come, (b) ZS *^ios as Am c 6 b 6 tvi (CTTit). 
155)—I know who you are. (c) Antnis*oe teAc A*t)Nnnsinc 
• 00 m c 6 ne tu ? (t)T 1 . 573)—^Would you mind telling me 
who you are ? 

219 (a).—^Tlo is used by analogy with bA in interrog. 

sentences like — CiAnb ia*o nA b-uAiste iasaCca ? {C1T1T). 
57)—Who were the foreign nobles ? This is due to 
questions containing an oblique rel. — CAnb’ as iau, i 
cenb’ lAT) pein (cmt). 57 )—Where they were from, and 
who they were. Cf. ciAn* *Oiob cu ?=ctA (biAt) An 
tfuimncin) An* ■Oi'ob cu ?—Who are the people from whom 
you are sprung ? (b) The pres, tense of is is often used, 

though dependent on past. — ^Tli ■oubAinc s6 cax> 6 ati 
sAgAS e—He didn*t say what sort it was. But the past 
occurs also ;—Cat) Ab* iax) nA piolAin (CTTVO. 356)—What 
did the eagles signify ? (c) Instead of cia*cu, we find 

CAT) e . . . . Acn :— CAT) e An s^iorh p6$AncA acu 50 
meASAnn sib *06 CloCAib lonnAm mAn $eAlt Ain ? 

(CTTl’O. 333)—Because of which of these good works do 
ye think of stoning Me ? 

220 (a).—Exclamatory “ How 1 ”—1° Cau e tiiAn is 
ueACAin T)o tube SAitibnis T)ut isccaC 1 ni$eAbc I 
(CTnt). 363)—How difficult it is for a rich man to enter 
the Kingdom of God I 2° Cat) a bpuit ue tiAoinib vo 
mcAltAt) I (Im, 20)—How many have been deceived ! 

(b) Conus, and conus mAn :—^The interrog. in conus 
(cionnus) is an adj., but we may note here the difference 
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between conus (modal) and conus (non-modal) ;— 
1 ° t)i mi'ni$te 50 soitt^m conus bA teAuz An ■oti$e 
*00 Cimei^T) 5 An *out ar neAtnnit) (CTTIt). 209)—He had 
explained clearly how one should prevent the neutraliza¬ 
tion of the Law (modal). 2° Conus mAR a bi A 5 eiR$e 
Leo SAn obAiR a tu^ s 6 te “o^AnArh *obib (CtTID. 254)—how 
that they had succeeded in the work He had given them 
to do. (non -modal). 

221. —Indefinite Pronouns :—Aon is sometimes used 
pronominally :—1° tli ORetopinn-se 6 Aon nAC n-^ineobAA 
^Amonn sl-dn (CCu. 25)—I shouldn’t have believed from 
anyone but that G. would have survived. 2° jAn Aon 
Acu A 5 eiR$e sLati (Ibid.), 3° 1s Aon mise 1 An c-AtAin 
(CITID, 333)—The Father and I are one. 4° t)RiS'pi’0 
Aon *00 SLioOc nA mnA so ■00 OeAnn (CITID. 3)—One of 
this Woman’s offspring sh.all crush thy head. 5° Aon 
•oem* e-AiR*oib 81*06 IS eA*6 0 (TBC. 149)—He’s one of my 
“ supernatural ” friends. 6° A^us beiti ^los aj ua 
5eiucib 50 bpuiL 1 n-lsRAOt Aon a ■OeineAnn sL^nu i puAS- 
jAitc (t)T1. 732)—And the Gentiles shall know that there 
is One in Israel who heals and redeems. 

222, —The Suffixed Pronouns :— 

1 ° When two prep, pronouns come together one or 
both may dispense with the emphatic particle :—Hi raiO 
T)uine *06 rIo^ra ULaA nA raiO puAt 1 miosgAis Aise RiArh 
*00 ConnACCAib, 1 Acu ’00 (TBC. 14-15)—Not one of the 
Ulster princes but .had always thoroughly detested the 
Connaught men, and they him. So, when a prep. pron. 
is added to a verb, and denotes a different person :— 
pe mAR bA rhAiC Lib a OOAnpAO 'OAOine Lib, *oeiniO-se Leo— 
Do unto others as you would have others do unto you. 

2 ° A prep. pron. is often used where Eng. has G. or 
N. :—(a) Instead of G.— Da tfiAit Leis . . . . 50 sgAR-pAO 
AnAtn Le coLAinn Aige (Im. 20)—He would like his soul 
to separate from his body ; Do bRis ar ar bpoibne acu 
(S. 226)—Their patience became exhausted ; Do roar- 
cui$ se AiRtfiiARCA ACU (Ser. 179) — It strengthened their 
passions ; Is pioR-beissiobuiL AgAm sib peAsxiA (CS. 
249) —Henceforth ye are My true disciples. 
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\b) Instead of N.—1° Ati is beo xitt An sao-^aX, so 
• 00 (Im. 21)—-As long as he is alive in this world. 
2° "Oo ■OiibAi$ 1 *00 $ontTiAi$ Aige (S. 73)—He became 
black and blue. 3° Tluxxm a aou nun be^s ’h-ah 

5 Coirinib, cuiceAtin An tu^ An An Uvg Aspirin (Im, 17)— 
When some trifle goes against us, we collapse utterly, 

223. — Relative Pronouns :— 

I. —^We sometimes find the rel. in the A. of Extent 
in Degree :— (a) Is rriAit tOi pios a beit aici i gceARC, 
cAXf 0 An lion a t^inig 5^0 ni-fOinne (TBC. 36) — She likes 
to know exactly with what force each warrior-king has 
come, (b) Dein Ainriie4S An An lion a Oua*oaii Cara inn 
soin (TBC. 63)—Calculate the number (to the extent of) 
which they have passed us eastwards, (o) mem a 
bei*0 cu CAillCe leis, cAbnipAn-sA “Ouic 0, nuAin a bei*0 
mO A 5 ceACc Cak n-Ais (CTTID. 318)—Whatever you have 
lost by him, I shall repay you on my return. 

II. —The direct relatives are used for the oblique ;— 
A.—In temporal clauses. B.—In modal clauses. C.— 
In Complex Elliptical Sentences. D.—In a somewhat 
rare construction. 

A,-1° CA KAlb An C-AIRgeA’O An f^Al'0 A bios Ag CUAtlT>AC ? 

(S. 40)—where was the money while I was searching ? 
(Or the rel. might here be taken as A. of Extent in 
Time), 2° On l^ ut) a $Aib se An An mon SeiseAn (S. 38)— 
since the day he whipped the seven men, 3° An mei*o 
Aims me a bi An c-AinseAX) as no Seilb (S.)—all the time 
the money was out of your possession. (Cf. 1°). Some¬ 
times, however, we find the oblique rel.—(a) Um An 
'OCACA 50 RAib A ffiACcnAtn cnioCnuigte (S. 62)—by the 
time he had finished his reflections, (b) 1 gcAiCeAtfi nA 
b-Aimsine ’n-A RAib An caC a« siubAl (TTIac. 157)—all the 
time that the battle was in progress. So, often, in Conn. 
I,—(c) Un^C A mbi'o’O An csAoine beAg Aige (Smt). 129)— 
while he had a little leisure, (d) An C^at) uair eile a 
■ocxJ^inic peAtJAR isceAC CuiCi (Smt). 141)—the next time 
P. came in fco her. 

Sometimes we find both direct and oblique forms in 
one sentence :—1® On U a C-dnAg Anns© t gun cARAigeAD 
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AS ATI teicin (Gis. 88 )—Prom the day I came here 
and was pulled out of the porridge (Or, 511 n may be 
explained as a conj., with ellipsis, before it,of — i a 
aAimg). 2° Hu AIR a C^kini^ au c-atti ’u-ar rnitio *00 tAt )5 
0 CeAtlAi$. . . , (H. 24)— when the proper time came 
for T, O’C. to ... . 

—1° Do ti-inuseA’O conus At)* ^igin HiAtfi ■00 tOgAinc 
AS An obAiR sin (H. 245)—He was told how N. had to 
be removed from this job.** 2 ° Di lon^nA a gcRoitie 
ORtA A peAbAS A ‘CeineA’DAR An gnC (S. 183)—They 
wondered much at how well they did the thing. 3 ® 
D*|^eiX)iR guR *o 6 ine-*oe a “oeAnpAR An guitie. An ceAbc- 
aircaCc *00 CUR timCeAtt uAic-se (Tl. 225)—Perhaps they 
will pray all the harder if the message is sent round 
from you. 4° Is peARR is eol “ouicse 6 r\^ niAR is eot 
X)*Aoinne eite 6 —You know it better than anyone else. 
(The clause—is eol •ouicse e is modal, with rel. a under¬ 
stood). 6 ° But when the compar. clause is itself relative, 
the following rel. clause ceases to be modal, and so the 
oblique rel. is used if the sense requires and allows it :— 
(a) till Aoinne is peARR guRb eol *00 SAn, nA itiar *001 eol 
“Dutcse e (TBC. 1 )—No one knows better than you did. 
(In 4° above the subj. of the 1 st is is the modal clause— 
IS eol ouicse e. In 5° (a) the subj. of the 1 st is is rel. 
A understood, and “ guRb eol oo sAn ** is connected 
not with ts peARR but with Aoinne) (Double Rel, Con¬ 
struction, see 223, IV.), and the sense requires the 
oblique rel.—to whom that is known **). (b) 'CA 1 

u-eASTiArh pOs air ad ni'*0 is mO n-A bpuil a 150 leis 

(Im. 85)—He is still without the thing he needs most. 

The sense does not allow the oblique rel. when the 
D. relation appears before the compar. (or superl.) 
clause. With 5° (a) cf.— is oo sati is peARR is eol conus 
6 *oeAnAiti—^he knows best how to do it. With 6 ° (b) 
cf .—Is le b-AiRseAT) is mO aca 5^*0 Anois Aige— it*s money 
he needs most now.—This is because the last two sen¬ 
tences are complex elliptical forms, in which, according 
to 223, II. C., the direct rel. must be used for the oblique. 
6 ° On the other hand, in sentences beginning with cia, 
cA*o, followed by a prep. pron. or prep, phrase, before 
the compar, (or superl.) clause, we have not complex 
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elliptical forms, but merely a transference of the prep, 
from its logical place in the sentence. Hence an oblique 
rel. may appear in the clause following the compar. or 
superl. clause :— 1 ° pe-dC-Ainc cia Aige *000* -freAiin h-a 
inl)e4*0 An c-ottrhuC^n “oeAncA (Tl. 180)—^to see who would 
have made the best preparation, 2° peACAtnc cia Ai^e 
(bA Cuis^e) n-A mbeA*0 An fosAi'OeACc fO$AncA (Utl. 21) —• 
to see which should (soonest) have the rich pasturage. 
With these two cf. — Is AgAmsA is peAnn a beAt) An 
c-oUtfitjC^n *oeAncA—It is I who would have made the 
best preparation ; Is a^acsa is djisge a beAt) An 
^osAibeACc fb$AncA—it is you who would have first 
secured the rich pasturage.—These are complex ellip¬ 
tical sentences, and therefore have the direct rel. (0, 
below). 

C. —1° tl! *06 A •o^Anp! fti-otlArfi —^not he should be 
made Chief Bard, This^n! b 6 (the person already 
mentioned) An 50 n*o&Anp! ni-otiAtfi ‘oe. Here the 
prep, ■oe, which necessitates the obi. rel. ( 50 ) is in the 
subj. But in the complex elliptical form *oe is trans¬ 
ferred to the pred, and so the direct rel. must appear 
in the subj, 2° Oir is *oOiC teo jur as meix) a gCAinnce 
■oo b-eisc]:AR leo (CS. 14)—For they think that in their 
much speaking they may be heard, This= 5 tiRb 6 ni 6 i*o 
A scAinnce An ni’O as a n-biscpAR teo. See remark after 
V above. 

D, —1° Ca’O e An RUT) A bi t)RUAT>AR AR Aigne A *6eAnArfi ? 

—What did B. intend to do ? t). is subj. to b!, and we 

might have expected an obi. rel. The anomaly is due 
to analogy. Ca*o e An ru*o a b! A5 t). ar Aipie a *6bAnAirfi, 
would be quite normal. So would —t)i t). ar Aigne An 
RUT) sAn A *oeAnArh, We may look upon 1 ° as a contamina¬ 
tion of these two (309). 

2° Sin niAR A teAn|?Aim!*o gAn concAbAiRC An bbtAR ac-A 
cosnui$te AgAinn ar $Ab2kil (Im. 156)—Thus shall we 
safely keep to the road we have begun to travel.—Here 
the rel. may be A. of Extent in Space, after jAb^it. 
Cf.—Ag sAbAit siAR An bOtAR A bios —I was going along 
the road westwards. 

Ill (a),—The obi, rel, a“, ar° is used in Munster ;— 
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1 ° Immediately after a prep.—Go rhe^s nA ‘OAoine 
6 loSA An te n-A nAiD suit Ag ua 1ux>a!$ (CTTIG. 256) — 
The people thought that Jesus was the Prophet for whom 
the Jews hoped. 2° After sut, sah— before, lest.—sut 
A mbeinn ‘o^iOeAnAO (S.)—lest I should be late. 3° In 
such sentences as :—Ciau* Oiob cu ?—What’s your 
surname ? 

(b) In U. and Conn. I. this is the chief obi. rel. in 
use :— 1° C6 AS a *oc-Ainic s 6 (SmD. 12)—whence it came. 
Sometimes 50 , gun :—c 6 ’ti Caoi 50 bpuAm m 6 b^s (Smt). 
81)—how I died. 

IV. Double Relative Construction :—(a) When we say— 
Is X) 0 i 0 tiotn gun scRiob 'ouine ^igin teicm—I think 
someone wrote a letter—the clause gin .... is subj. of 
IS. But when is becomes rel. this construction must 
be dropped. Cia is t) 0 i(i teAC *00 sctttob An teicin ?— 
Who do you think wrote the letter ? Here is has already 
its subj. in rel. a (understood), and the following clause 
cannot be conjunctional (in connection with is), but 
must be relative (in connection with the antecedent of 
rel.). (b) So—^GubAinc se 50 iroeAnpAt) se e—He said he 
would do it. Here the 50 - clause is object of -oubAiftc, 
But when we say—C at) e An nuT) AT)ubAinc se a ■oeAnpA‘0 
so ? the object of the vb. is now rel. a, and the following 
clause must be relative (in connection with nuo), not 
conjunctional (in connection with ■oubAinc). (c) Again, 
if we wish to say, in I.—He is still without the thing 
he needs most—^there being no superl. (or compar.) 
adverb in mod. I.—^we must have recourse to Double 
Relative Construction : C-A in-eAsnAtti pos Ain ati nit)—’ 
V (a) is mO—2° n-A bpuit 5 a* 0 Aige leis. 

The two conditions required for Double (or Multiple) 
Relative Construction are :— 1 ° Co-ordination in con¬ 
struction—the relatives must have the same antecedent. 
2® Subordination in meaning—each rel. clause must limit 
the meaning of the other (or others). The following 
combinations occur :— 

1° Both relatives N.—(a) AC tii b 6 An gluAisceiln is 
m6 bi A 5 cutt AIR (Smb, 113)—But it wasn’t the motor 
that worried him most, (b) Hit Aoinne is pcarr a t4ini5 
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AS n4 mise (TBC. 6)—^No one escaped better than I did. 
(c) ’Oein-se Atiois An nut) is leAC is peAnn (tOc. 49)— 
Do you now what you think is best. 

2° First Rel. N., second A.—(a) CATt t>A rhAit teAc a 
• oeAnpAinn 'ouic (CTTIT). 367)—What would you have me 
do for you ? (b) Iauk onni An niti is niAit tcAC a tAttnpAinn 

■ouic (t)TI. 477)—Ask me what you wish me to give you. 

3° First Rel. A., second N.—(a) t)’sin 6 sa Ancoine 
X)i uiuri (Smt). 26)—That was what A. thought was wrong 
with her. (b) A t-An sceAtAiAeAecA i ’ocaoO neiCe A*oeitt- 
ceAn A tuic AmAO (CmU. 66)—many stories concerning 
things which they say happened. (If •oeinceAa is passive 
both relatives are N.). 

4° Both A.—(a) An nut) a itieAs se ATjeAnpATOis (CltlT). 
177)—^What he thought they’d say. (b) Sin obAia nAn 
ifieASAS A *oeAnpi onAinn (TBC. 71)—That’s a thing I 
didn’t think would be done to us. (t)eAn-pf, Autonomous). 

5° First Rel. N., second D.—Hit Aoinne is peAnn gunb 
eot *0(5 sAn n^ niAn t)ot)’ eot •ouicse e (TBC. 1)—No one 
knows that better than you did. 

6° First Rel. N., second temporal D.—An fAin tJA 
'0(5iC teis A 01 AOinne ne SttoOc nA TTlACA0eA(5 Oeo (CTHD. 
9)—As long as he thought any descendant of the M. 
was alive. 

7° First Rel. N., second direct for oblique in complex 
elliptical clause :—^An t At ami leausAtem is eAt is peAttii 
A 01 An <5 aoi Ai^e An An “OcneiC sin a *0’oi0ni0—It was on 
the city of J. he had the best opportunity of putting this 
trait (aesthetic taste) in practice. This is the complex 
elliptical form of—Is 1 caCair 1. An Aic is peAnn n-A raiO 
An (5 aoi Aige AR An ‘ocnOit sin a t5’ oiOriu air. 

8° First rel. A., second direct for oblique (local D.) 
in complex elliptical clause :—1 mDecteoem a*ouOairc 
nA CARgAiRCAOCAl A OOARpI An St-Anuigteo 1 R (CtTlD.40)— 
It was in B. the prophecies said the S. would be bom.= 
Is 1 t). An -Am a’OuOairc . . . . nA mOOARpl. . . . When in 
is transferred to the pred. it is omitted in the subj., 
which therefore has the direct rel. for the oblique :— 
(Is) 1 mt). A’OUOAIRC .... A OeARpi, , . . 

9° First rel. N, or A., second, G.—C-A .... CASAite 

ORm OUAIRC n^R meASAS RIAtti gURO pei*D1R A teitei’O "OO 
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CcaCc An tfiTiAoi (TBC. 133)—^A worry has come upon 
me, the like of which I never thought could fall upon 
a woman, N.B.—If uAn be understood as a conj, (as 
it may be —OuAinc t6rh rndn SAn ” n^n . . . . ) then 
51111 will be a conj. also. 

10® First rel. local D, second the same :—*Sa ti-Aic 
*11 -Aft *0016 te CnioscAitie sun eeAnc An Atcein a t>eiC 
(Cmo. 146)—where a Christian would think the altar 
ought to be.—The two clauses logically involved are :— 
(a) *Sa n-Aic (a) bA *6016 te C. (b) ’Sa r\-Mz n-AR CeARC. . . 
When the oblique rel. of (b) is transferred to (a), the 
direct rel. of (a) is usually transferred to (b), giving— 
*Sa n-Aic n-AR ’6<5i6 te C. bA CeARc .... (with direct rel, 
A understood before bA), But gun may be a conj, Thus— 
bA 'OOiC te C. 5 UR .... Ann, is made rel. by transferring 
the prep, in Ann to the rel. ar.—’Sa n--Aic n-AR “bbiC . . . . 
gUR CeARC. . , . 

11. First rel, D., second N. (by “ Inversion,’*—see 
preceding ex.)—t)i 5 AC Aoinne A 5 bueitniu nA b-AimsiRe 
n-AR teo A beA*0 An c-^r*o-Ri A 5 ccaCc a bAite (N, 

210)—Everyone was looking forward to the time when 
they thought the High-King would be coming home.^— 
The two clauses involved are :—(a) nA b-Aimsine (a) bA 
*06iC teo (Rel. N.) and (b) ua b-Aimsme ’n-A mbeAii 
(Rel. D.). But the direct and oblique forms are trans¬ 
posed. This “Inversion” is quite common. See next ex, 

12® First rel. neg. loc. D., second direct (By “ Inver¬ 
sion,** for A.—local D.).—Ca*o 6 a rfiinici$e a ptiARAs 6 
SAb Aic n^R ifieASAS a $eobAinn 6 (Im. 187)—How often 
have I found it where I never expected to find it I 
The clauses involved are :—(a) sa n-^ic uAr rheASAS 
(Rel. neg. A.) ; (b) sa n-Aic n-A bpuiginn 6 (Rel. loc. D). 
Inversion has taken place. But, as nAn may be either 
direct or oblique, the 1 st clause remains as it was, the 
change being apparent only in the 2 nd clause. 

13® First rel. temporal D., second, the same (Direct 
for oblique in both) :—(a) Buair is x» 6 i 6 teo a bro Ag 
motA*0 A C 6 ite, is A 5 cAineAt) a 66 ite a biT)—When they 
think they are praising each other, it is just then they 
are finding fault.—The stress is on the point of time. 
If it were on the contrast between what they are actually 
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doing, and what they imagine they are doing, it would 
run thus :—(b) Is ^5 c^ineAt) a oeite a Oit) sia’o, nuAiti 
13 'oOic teo 50 mOiT) sia*o a^ motAt) a oeite (Im. 206)— 
It’s blaming each other they are, when, as they think, 
they are praising each other ! 

14° Both clauses modal (Direct for oblique in both):— 

(a) ni •otiOAiac se riA pocAit tom 'omeAC mAfi a teAScuig 
uaCa a *0eAnpA*6 se (emu. 333)—He didn’t say the words 
precisely as they wanted, (b) t)i ctieAscA lets, mAa 
DA tfiAiC teAC A beipi teAC pern (Im. 22)—Be gentle with 
him, as you would like to be treated yourself, (c) Deini-0 
50 teia ’oiaeAe iriAa a Oipit) sib a 'O^AripA’o-SA (t)H. 278) — 
Do ye all exactly as ye shall see me do. (d) Cosritiig 
neite An CeACc 6un cinn p6 mAa a itieAs SeteOcAs a tioc- 
pAinis (t)11. 757)—Things began to come to a head, as 
S. thought they would. These exx. (14°) show the 
“ spread ” of Double Rel. Construction, and there is 
something abnormal in each. In (a) teASCui$ has no 
grammatical subj. In (b) Oa has no grammatical subj. 
In (c) Oipit) has no grammatical obj. Nor in (d) has 
rheAS. 

V. Multiple Rel. Sentences :— 

1° Ueiaim teAC juab 4 seo An OumA AnubAiac sb bA 
*00 lb teis Ab’ peAaa a tAiCnpeA’O te cAO— ■! tell you that 
this is the way he said he thought would best please 
everyone. Four rel. clauses, co-ordinate in construction, 
and subordinate in meaning :— (a) An OumA A*oubAmc sO 
(Rel. A.) ; (b) An OumA bA *0010 teis (Rel. N.) ; (c) An 
OnmA Ab’ peAaa (Rel. N.) ; (d) An OnmA a C:AiCnpeA*6 

(Rel. N.). 

2 ° Cl A bO IS *o 0 i 0 teAC A*otibAiac sO *00 rheASA*OAa Ab’ 
peARR A ’OOAnpA‘0 An gntorh ?— Who think you did he 
say they thought would be the best to do the deed ? 
Five co-ordinate clauses, each, however, qualified in 
meaning by the others :— (a) An cO (a) is *0016 teAC. 

(b) An cO A*oubAiRC sO. (c) An cO *00 rheASAOAR. (d) An 
cO Ab’ peARR. (e) An c 6 A *00AnpA*0. 

VI. Negative Relatives :— 

(a) T\S is used in Munster, outside the past tense, with 
all verbs, except is. In U. and Conn. raO is usual. 
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(b) tlAC, everywhere, as direct and obi. rel, with is 
(outside past tense). 

(c) with past and condit. of is, and the past of 
other verbs [except those in which no combines with 
the vb. itself (nAiO), and verbs which do not take no— 
(puAin) ]. 

VII. The Relative in Compar. and Superl. Clauses 

(a) tilt Aoinne is pe-dnn gunb eot X)6 6 m^n is'eot 
*outc-se 6—No one knows it better than you do. 

(b) Sin 6 An nut) is peAnn aua An eotAs Aige—That’s 
what he knows best. 

(c) Note that the I. for “ that is the best thing he 
knows ” is :—^Sin 6 An nuo is peAnn X)^ bpuit An eotAs Aige. 

VIII. Interrogative and Relative :—Contrast—1° Ca*o 

50 nnubAinc si nA nAib Aon rfiAit innci ? 2° Ca*o 

Cutge AntibAinc si nA nAib Aon tfiAiC innci ? 1° is a single 
rel. question—why did she say she was no good ? 2° is 
a double rel. question—what was it that she said she 
was no good at ? 

Similarly :—(a) CACoin At)tibAinc s 6 50 nnOAnpAO s 6 
e ? (b) CAtom ATiubAinc s 6 a 'O^AnpAi'O s 6 6 ? (a) is a 

single rel. question—when did he make the statement 
that he would do it ? (b) is a double rel. question— 

when, did he say, he would do it ? (referring to the time 
of the doing, not of the statement). 

IX. The Compound Relative :—-The following combina¬ 
tions occur :— 

A. —Both antecedent and rel. N.—Dl jaC An coin *i 
An Cuibe A *6CAnAtfi *oOib 'oCAncA Aige OOib (CDIT). 137)— 
He had done for them everything it was right and fitting 
to do for them= 5 AC nlX) (a) Oa coin. Anteced. N. to x>\ ; 
rel. N. to t)A. 

B. —Both anteced. and rel. A.—’OCAnpA’o a nt>CAnpAin 
tiom A •oeATiArh—ITl do everything you tell me. Anteced. 
A. after *oCatipa*o ; rel. A. governed by ’oCAnpAin. 

C. —Anteced. A., Rel. N.—Agtis 5 AC a mbAineAt) *00 
tei^iscl lAt) (CHID. 258)—and all who touched (the hem 
of His cloak) were healed.—Anteced.—Projected A. 
(N. if tei^iscl is passive) ; rel. N. to bAineAti. 
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D. —Anteced. N., rel. A.— 54 C -a me-ASAnn 
Ac^ A 156 —^All he thinks he has shall be taken from 

him.—Anteced.—^N. to cO^pAR (if passive) ; rel. A. 
governed by meASAtin. There is Double Rel. Construc¬ 
tion here. If the 2 nd clause were alone it would be— 
5 aC a X)yu^\, Aige. 

E. —Anteced. D., Rel. N.—UerO teA^Ainc sios ar 
seoitimi, ’Sa tuAineAnri 'oe u-a bpOn (pC. 31)—Shoneens 
and all survivors of their seed shall be put down 1 
Anteced. D. (or A.) gov. by An. Rel. N. to mAineAnri. 

F. —Anteced. D., Rel. A.—^Ca ‘oioltA acu tmn as ar 
'O eiTieA’OAn’o’eAgcdin niAtfi onAinn (TBC. 146)—They have 
paid us for all the wrongs they ever did us.—^Anteced. 
D. gov. by AS. Rel. A. gov. by *0eineA*OAn. 

G. —Both Anteced. and Rel. D.—1° ttlAnGuignAn Ati 

uile nuT) 1 Opumin nuirie *oe SUoCc *OAn freAT)At)An 

ceACc suAs teis (S 5 . 54)—They slew everything ir the 
shape of human Irishman they could reach. Anteced, 
D. gov. by -oe ; rel. D. (A) gov. by le (in lets). 
2° ^^5 ‘ouirie snAt) *00 niAtfi 

pos (Im. 248)—Loveable beyond anything man ever yet 
loved.—Anteced. D. gov. by x>e ; Rel. D. gov. by no. 
. 3 ° tAiriig AruAO as ah toC An CApAtt nob’ -Ailne nAn teosAS 
mo Suit niArii air (Ur. 33)—There came out of the lake 
the most beautiful horse I ever laid eyes on.—^Anteced. 
D. gov. by ne ; Rel. D. (A.) gov. by ar. 4° IDa CAiteAnn 
cu 5 aC Anbenc nA bpAspAR ar ah sAogAt so tu —If you 
spend every Advent during which you’re left in this 
world .... Anteced. D. gov. by ne. Rel. oblique 
temporal D. (or A. of Extent in Time). 

For fuller consideration of these exx. see 310. 

H. —^Anteced. G., Rel. N. (A.).—AC bi uAiste ar ha 
SA mARAcAnAi$ in- 6 A$mAis ar mARbuigeAt) (ITIac. 274)— 
But there were others amongst the S. besides those who 
were slain. Anteced. G. gov. by CAgmAis. Rel. N. 
(or A. if mARbui^eA’O is Auton.). 

I. —Anteced. N., Rel. G.—^Sin a bpuii -fios AgAm 
(Un. 454)—That’s all I know. 

J. —Anteced. absolute ; Rel. N. or A.—Hi' l^eAnAR 
An peARRne lAn ar Cu^as nOib (S.)—I wonder are they 
improved by my gifts, 


CHAPTER V. 
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The Copula. 

224.—1s is merely a logical copula, and forms no part 
of the predicate. E.g, —1° It must never be stressed. 
If it were a real predicate it would be stressed, when 
emphatic, like all other verbs (which are real predicates 
or part-predicates). 2° One cannot answer a question 
with IS alone, although one can with practically every 
other verb. Why ? Because is by itself conveys no 
information—is not a predicate. Since it is never 
stressed, and is not a predicate, it is used to introduce 
the predicate. This gives us the rule for all (or nearly 
all) IS sentences :—(a) VS. (Verb-Subj.) must always be 
avoided, (b) VP (p) (Verb-Pred.) must always be 
secured. (When the vb. is expressed. If is often 
omitted). N.B.—P (p). P=the real pred. p=one of 
the prons.—e, i, i.a’o, eA*0, used to take its place. The 
real pred. is often too long, or too cumbrous, to come 
immediately after is, in which case one of these prons. 
takes its place. Or P. is placed elsewhere, to secure some 
special shade of meaning, and in this case also p. must 
take its place. The rule may be put, graphically, thus :— 
(a) —VS. (b) +VP (p). The rule does not say :— 
1° That we must begin with the vb. That is not neces¬ 
sary and is often impossible. 2° That P., the real pred. 
must come immediately after is. That is not necessary, 
either, and is often impossible. 3° That the subj. must 
come last. Unnecessary, also, and often impossible. 
The rule, in fact, says nothing about the position of the 
subj. except negatively; nor of P., except that, if it 
does not follow is immediately, then ** p ” must take 
its place. 
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225 (a). Subj. and Fred.—The grammatical subj. is 
the word, or group of words, pointing out the person, 
place, name, thing or group, about which the assertion 
(or denial) is made, or the question asked. The ^am- 
matical pred. is the word, or group of words, pointing 
out what is affirmed, denied, or queried about what the 
subj. denotes. 

(b) Any word or group capable of being subj. or pred. 
is called a “ term.” The pred. is either definite or indefi¬ 
nite. A pred. is definite when it is an individual term ; 
indefinite, when it is a general term. 

(c) An individual term is one which can be asserted, 
in the same sense, of only one person, place or thing, 
or one group,—^S6AX>nA, An peAnn so—Seadna, this pen. 
A general term is one which may be applied, in the 
same sense, to each of an indefinite number of persons, 
places, things, names or groups :—nuine, pAinc, Ddiro, 
pAT)RAi 5 (see 261) sgACA—person, field, table, Patrick, 
company. 

226. —This gives us the division of is sentences into— 
A.—Classification (pred. indefinite). B.—Identification 
(pred. definite). In C.—Complex Elliptical sentences, 
the pred. is either def. or indef. (so that this class is a 
sub-division of A. and B.). 

A.—Classification Sentences :—Type I.—The pred. is 
a common noun. The subj. may be a noun, pron., 
phrase or clause :— 

1 ° Is otiCu t)0 CotiUACCAit) Ati cu, IS ml-Ctu no CotinACCAlO 
A CU '1 (TBC. 96)—The ** Hound ” (Cdchulainn) is a wolf 
to Connaught-men, his fame, to them, is ill-fame. 2° Is 
beAii 5Ati eAglA mise (TBC, 3)~I am a fearless woman, 
5A11 eA5tA narrows down the meaning of beAti, but not 
completely. It remains a general term. 3° 11 1 pios 
conus ompeAt) no CongnAtu nuinn (TBC. 15 )— There’s no 
knowing how your help might suit us. The subj. here 
is the complex noun—conus . , . .nuinn. 

227. —Type II.—The pred. is an adj. (equivalent to a 
common noun) :—1° Is buAn gAn ssur gut nA gAoite 
(cCU, 19)—The moaning of the wind continues im- 

(d926) h 
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ceasingly. 2° Is mime saoi <5 t)Aoi (UP.)— Often a clown’s 
son is a sage. 3° Is feAnn An rhA*oATt) ni puigeAtt 

An rhA^Aii!)—Better the leavings of the dog than those 
of the cynic ! 4° is i^eAnn teAt n^ meAt— “ Half a loaf 
is better than no bread.” 

228. —Type III.—The pred. is an adj. but the subj. 
involves a rel. clause :—1° is cnom An c-uAtAt AineotAs 
(UP.)—Ignorance is a heavy burden, Subj, An c-uAtAC 
(a is) AineotAS, 2° Is mAit An SAo^At 6 —mA itiAiiieAnn 
se 1 ttiTAT)—The times are good—if they last long, (Said 
to foolish young people), Subj,—An sao$aI (a is) 6. 
3° Is cmiAit) An CAinnc i sin (CtTlD, 260)—These are 
hard words, Subj. An tAinnc (a is) i sin. 4° Hi mAiC 
An ttiCc yAine sit> (t)t1. 407)—You are but indifferent 
guards. Subj. An tutc pAme (a is) sit>. 

229. —Type IV.—The pred. appears to be a proper n. 
but is really a general term :— 1 ° Agtis (is) ^Amonn a 
AtAin (S. 20)—And his father is “an E.” also. 2° Is 
“ ConntA ” A OfotJ A5 TIiAtfi air— N. called him “Connla.” 
Subj. of IS :—An Ainm a Uio’6 A5 11. air. The sentence 
is nominal, 3° DuOairc se surO Asarias aU Ainm *06 
(t)t 1 . 574)—He said his name was A. 

230. Type V.— The pred. is a prep, pron., or prep, 
phrase.—1° 1s *0016 tiom 50 raiO si ingRAi!) Leis 50 mdR 
CAmAtt (TBC. 5) — I think she was very much in love 
with him for a while. —The pred. ■oOiC tiom=a thing 
likely in my opinion. 2'^ Ae ni CRei*oeAnn sib-se, mAR 
ni pem\ CAome-se stb (CmD. 333)—But you do not 
believe, for you are not of My Flock. 


231. Emphatic Forms :—T3?pe VI.—l^UReAt) im6i$te 
Am0t>A Ab eA*6 lAT) (CTTID. 245)—They were a strayed 
flock. 2° tlAigneAS gAn i^icneAb is eAt) An seo (CHIT). 
2o5) This place is a homeless desert, 3° tldgAiRe pitt 
Ab caT) e (t)ri. 807)—He was a treacherous rogue, 
4° lon^nA SAo$Ait Ab eAt) An leAbc SAn (UH. 826)—This 
monument was a world’s wonder. N.B.—(a) The predi¬ 
cates here are very strong, and call for an emphatig 
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position, (b) The pron. e-At) must be inserted after the 
vb. in order to avoid “ VS.” 

232. —Type VII.—Emphatic form of II. 1 ® Ole is 
eA *0 ATI peACAt)—Sin is an evil. Type III has no more 
emphatic form. The adj. pred. there is already very 
strongly emphasized. 

233. —Type VIII.—Emphatic form of T 3 p)e IV. 
1® Att)A IS eAt) IS Ainm ■oo’n sin—A. is the name of 
that country, 2° pinnOeAnnAO is caP is Ainm *o 6 — ^White- 
hom is his name (English often begins with the logical 
predicate). 

234. —Type IX.—Emphatic form of Type V.—Linn-ne 
Ab eAt) An neit) (tTlsp.)—The moor belonged to us. N.B.— 
Some exx. of Type V are not emphasized by means of 
eAt) and the projected predicate. E.g.—ls e is t) 6 ic 
tiom 50 KAib si 1 ngRAt) lets .... is stronger than 230, 1 ®, 
but is an Identification sentence of bhe Type VpSP. (246). 

235. —Type X. —C^ilin sunt) Ainm ■oi nA mt)l^t— 

A girl nam^ G. na mB. It has been said that 5 . nA mb. 
(the grammatical subj.) is the logical pred., and that 
Ainm *01 (the grammatical pred.) is the logical subj. 
This is wrong. If we wish to make 5- pred. 

we have two ways of doing so :—(a) CAilIn gun 5 . nA mt>. 
At) Ainm * 0 !, (b) CAilin sunt) 6 Ainm Oi umti 5* nA mt). 

236. —Type XI.—In the last ex. in 235 the pred. 

remains indefinite. It means “ a name spelled— 
5 - 1 -l-e,” etc. Such sentences must be distinguished 
from Type II b, Identification (247). The particle nA, 
which precedes the pred. there, has found its way into 
the present Type also :—1® 1s e nuo a Oi Aige n-A ceAo 
oOc n*oeie A CU 15 oe ttiiltib conp (bTI. 569)—He found 
himself with only 185,000 corpses ! 2° 1s 6 Ainm a &i 

Ain n^ S^AonA (S. 6 ) — His name was S. 3® Is e c4ad- 
chrann tarla dho soileach mh 6 r (BK. 1 )—The first tree 
he met was a large willow. 
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237. —Type XII.—>04 mb A tiA be^t) s6 noim 

n6 (S. 67)—if he had not got it beforehand. Usually 
explained by saying that the pred. tiu'o=a fact, is under¬ 
stood. It is more satisfactory to take ni . . . . Aige 
as pred. with subj. understood at the end (6—the state 
of affairs in question). 

238. —Type XIII.—SVP.—The subj. is a rel. and 

must come first. 1® Tlit .Aoitme is a t-Ainij as n-A 

mise (TBC. 6)—^No one has come out of it better than I. 
The subj. (rel. a) is understood before is. There is 
Double Rel. Construction (223, IV). 

239. —Type XIV.—A long pred. is often divided, the 
fundamental noun coming first, then VpS+the remainder 
of pred. This we may call “ The Split Predicate**. 
V pm Ab* eA*6 lAt) TiA teos-pAti a gcuoitie nA a TTAijne 
•00lb pATiAmAinc SA bAite—^They were men whose hearts 
or minds would not allow them to stay at home. 2° This 
is usual, also, when the pred., though short, contains a 
rel.— t)eAti is eA*0 i' nA puib puinti cOitte aici —She’s a 
woman of but little sense. Conn. I. sometimes does not 
avail of this order :—t)eAn uAr tug s6 aou Amn umai 
AftiAtfi b*eA*0 i siun (Smt>. 184) — Instead of t)eATi Ab* eAti 
1 siOo nAn .... 

240. —Type XV.—SVPs.—The subj. is projected for 

emphasis, and a pron. (s) takes its place at the end :— 
1° An ceAgAsg so a CttsAim-se, ni liom 0 (CS. 245)—This 
doctrine which I give is not Mine (Much better than— 
Til Horn ....). 2° Om ah Aic ua bpuitm An’ SeASAiti, is 

CAtAiti TiAomtA 0 (t)11. II. 1)—For the place where thou 
standest is holy ground. 

241. —Type XVI.—SPVps.—^TI a sgeAttA beA^A sAti a 
■ b’mnseAt) fosA, neite Ab oaA ia’o a tvnc AniAb (CTTID. 
318)—^These little stories which J. told were things that 
had happened. This is much neater than—^neite no 
tuic AmAb Ab eAn ha sgeAttA. . . . Note the split predi¬ 
cate (239). 
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242. —Type XVII.—PS, The verb is omitted :— 

1° tl-AS^nec AiTim An sin (CTTI’O. 17)—The name of 

this village was N, 2° Ttlume AiriTn 'oi' (CITlt). 331)— 
Her name was M. 3° pA*OA tero ceisc An ointg (AOR. 
210)—Far fares the fame of generosity. 4° Cniu a $m't)eAs 
caeAbAt) (UP.)—It is rivalry that makes good ploughing 
(ctiiu=M. cnut). 

243. —Type XVIII.—SP.—An buAinc is ireAnR cuAmc 
$eARR (UP.)—The best visit is a short one. Another 
way of saying cuaihc geAnn (is eA*0) An Ouarc is peARR. 

244. —Type XIX.—PsS.— Cat) e An "oonAS 6 seo avA 
AR siubAt ? (TBC. 157)—WhaUs all this mischief that’s 
going on ? Cat) is pred. N. to is. 6 is proleptio subj, (s), 
the real subj. being An T>onAs (a is) € seo, etc. 

B.—Identification Sentences :— 

245. —Type I.—VpPS.—1° Is e lei$eAs nA lobAR is 

mO OuineAt) longnA *] AtltAOc ar ^aC Aoinne (CtTl’O. 162)—- 
It was the curing of the lepers that most amazed every¬ 
one. 2° 1s e DriaCar Oe An Slot (ClTi'O. 232) — -The seed 
is the Word of (^d. 3° ’Si An 'oias is cRuime is iste 

CRomAS A ceAnn (UP.)—The heaviest ear most lowly 
bends its head (A commendation of Humility). 4° ’se 
An c-eA*OA0 A $ni An T)nine (UP.) — Clothes make the man. 

246. —Type II. a.—VpSP.—Two reasons for the evolu¬ 

tion of this Type :—(a) A long CTimbrous pred., if placed 
immediately after is, would have spoiled the sentence. 
It is, therefore, put at the end, a pronoun taking its 
place after is, in order to avoid VS ! 1 ° Agus is e 

pReAjRA A pUAiR s6 I —AingeAl is eAT) mise. Is me An 
CRittiAt) n-AinseAl jur tugAis ‘oeiRC *00 inmu ar son An 
cSlAnui$teoRA. Agus Anois cS CRi $ur6e a^ac te pA$Ail 
6 'OiA nA 510me. Iarr ar *61 a Aon cri guit)e is coit leAC 
1 geobAiR 1AT), Ab CA Aon bbrtiAiRle Am Ain AgAm le CAbAiRC 
T)uic. TIa ■oeARiiiAiT) An URbcAme,” Here the pred. con¬ 
tains six complete sentences, and could not possibly be 
put immediately after is. (b) To put even a short pred. 
after is would sometimes sacrifice some important shade 
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of meaning. A vivid, rhetorical form is required, and 
Type II supplies it :— 2° Is 6 is p-cvoA tiom 50 mbeiti 
Art b-cMsce sin 'oe^Anc^ (CtTlt). 326)—I long exceedingly 
to have that baptism accomplished. 3° t )’6 b’^rA'OA teis 
50 KAib se Amtii$ (S. 39)—The one thing he longed for 
was to get out (See note on this sentence, “ Studies 
in Modern Irish,’’ Pt. I, 16-17). 

247. —Type 11. b.—VpS n-A P.—More vivid and rheto¬ 

rical than the preceding, and should be used only 
when rhetoric is justified.— 1 ° cOtfiAnCA 6 sin ni a b-As 

1 A Ais 6 iR$e (CTTID. 274)—This sign meant precisely 

His own death and resurrection. 2° S6 nu'o a tiein fosA 
nA ceisc A Cur CuCa (CTTID. 336 )—J. simply put them a 
question. 3 ° 1s b nut) a *6 ein s 6 n^ An bneiC *00 Ctm ar 
At-t-d (triAc. I, 59)—He simply postponed the judgment. 
4° t>’i' seoro 1 sin nd "Daisci (t)T1. 616 )— The treasme 
I mean was Vashti. 

248. —Type II. c.—VpS aC P.—Canon O’Leary does 

not use this. But his books are full of the rhetorical 
questions and negations from which this type has deve¬ 
loped.—1° Cl A $eobA*0 Car An ntJORUs aC SeA*onA ? (S. 89)—- 
Who should pass the door but S ? This leads to—t)*e 
•ouine $Aib Car An n’ooRus aC S. 2° IIior ■Oein s6 a6 6iR$e 
-] imCeACc AniAC (CITIT). 175)—He just rose up, and went 
out. The information given here can be conveyed in 
at least seven different ways, each with its own shade 
of meaning :—(a) D’Ciri$ sC 1 n’lnitiS s6 aiuaC (Bald 
statement of fact), (b) Do ■Oein s6 eiR$e t imteACc 
ahiaC—H e deliberately rose and went out. (c) THor 
■O em sb aC CiRje *] imCeACc auiaC—H e simply, etc. (d) 
Ca*o a t)6AnpAt) sC AC . . . . (Rhetorical), (e) ’S6 Run a 
■Oein s6 . . . . [More vivid than (b) or (c) ]. (f) S6 ruo 

A Oein s6 aC . . . . [more vivid still than (e) ]. (g) S6 

RUO A Oein sb nd . . . . (most vivid of all). 

249. —Type II. d.—VpS rriAR P.—Here, uiar is pleo¬ 
nastic, just as ** because ” is, sometimes, in E. We 
say—(a) He stayed at home (the fact), because he was 
unwell. So, in I.—^D’fdn se sa bAite, uiar ni raiG s 6 
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-An p 6 $n-Arh. (b) A rhetorical form :—E.—The reason 
why .... was (because) he was unwell. I.—>^36 cuts 
5 tin s6 Sxi b^iite (rriAn) nA\X> s6 An pogn-dirh :— 
t)un-Ainc s4 5 un 5 e cuis n--A ri*oei$ s6 i b^rotAC, triAn 50 
RAit> eA^At Atn 3)— He said he went into hiding, 

because he was afraid. 

250. —Development of n-A :—1° From neg. in :— 
(a) rhetorical questions. (b) rhetorical negations ; 
2° comparative nS, 

l°a :—Cl A ’o6AnpAi‘6 tiA gun •6eA$-*Ciuine 6 ?—Who will 
say he wasn't a good man ? This leads to—s6 n^AnpAit) 
gAC Aomne (nil) gun 'O.t). 6. 

l°b :—Hi bfot) pios Ag Aoinne nii gun *6uine *oe rfiumncm 
UA Cine 6 (H. 138) —No one knew but that he was one 
of the natives. This leads to—’S6 CeApA*6 gAO Aoinne 
(nA) gun t)uine, etc. 

2° Tilt Aon CumA is peAnn Cum nA tioibne t>CAnArfi nil An 
^Aotuinn *00 SAoCnu ins nA ii-iliceAnAib 'nA bpuil si beo 
pOs—There’s no better plan for accomplishing the work 
than to work up I. wherever it is still living. This 
leads to—'SC cum a is pcAnn .... nA ... , The mod. 
compar. and superl. having the same form helps this 
assimilation. 

251. —Type III.—VpSP.—In T 3 ^e II the subj. con¬ 
tains a rel. clause, implicit or explicit. In Type III the 
subj. is simple—a noun preceded by the art., or followed 
by an adj. Contrast with Type I.—1° Junb 1 An I'orhAig 
ux) An nAnum tiAonnA (KTB. 3) —That that image repre¬ 
sents human nature. 2° ’SC An nAifiAm An peACAt) (Ser.)— 
Sin is the enemy (E. begins with the logical pred.). 
The context shows that Can. O’L. was writing about 
“ the enemy ** not sin.” The same words, in the 
same order, might be a sentence in Type I. One might 
be talking of sin and saying that it is the enemy. We 
must look to the context to guide us as to which Type 
is in question, 

252. —Type IV.—PVpS.—The pred. here, as in Type 
VI. Classihcation, is projected, for rhetorical effect.— 
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1° Ati t)exMi CostioCc-Aite is i a t)i Ann (S.)—It was none 
other than the bare-footed woman. 2° An niO is cneio- 
eAtfiAnc x)Oit> IS 6 IS miAn teo a 66 AnAt>— The very thing 
that is a credit to them they want to disown. (E., as 
I,, often begins with the logical predicate). 3° An ni-O 
AcOi An tOAnb IS 6 A ^i't> An tcAnO (UP.)—What the 
child sees, that the child does. 4° ’C6 CumeAS 's6 
OAineAs (UP.)—He who sows reaps. 5° An tuiO n-d paOcar 
IS 1 fOiaeAnn (Proverb)—The herb that helps cannot 
be found. 

253. —Type V.—PS,—1® Gom Dai see An mAC SAn 
(Cmt). 17)—This child was John the Baptist. 2® lomAO 
nA txdtfi A OAineAS An cAt (UP.)—Its the number of hands 
that wins the battle. 3° TIa meAUA nA siiile is 

bios A 5 *oaU (SmD. 66)—^The fingers are the sharpest 
eyes of the blind. 

254. —Type VI,—SP,—1® ttlise cAitin An UigeAunA 
(cmt), 19)—Behold the Handmaid of the Lord. 2° 
DeAbA ccAngA i tAbAinc—If a language is to live, it must 
be spoken, 3® CaGair au boOcAm beAt nA n-uAige (UP.)— 
The mouth of the grave is the poor man’s refuge. 4° Ceo 
AR AbAinn, ceo An csonAis, Ceo ar Cnoc ceo An oonAis 
(UP.)—A river-mist is prosperous, a hill-mist unfortu¬ 
nate. N.B.—Type V is related to Type I or Type IV, 
in both of which P precedes S, But Type VI is related 
to Type II, in which S. precedes P. Type V therefore, 
when dependent, becomes Type I or Type IV :—An rux> 
is AnnAtfi IS longAncAb (V) becomes Type I :— t)eiR An 
seAnpocAt gtiRb 6 An rhx) is AnnAifi is longAncAb. Or— 
Type IV—t)eiR An seAn^ocAt An ru*o is AnnAtfi guRb € 
is longAncAt. But—^C ir gAn ceAngA ci'n gAn An Am (VI) 
becomes Type II :—^GeiR An seAnf^ocAt gunb 6 SAgAs 
ciR gAn ceAngA nS cir gAn An Am, 

255. —Type VII.—VPS.—The pred. is a pers. pron. 
1 or 2 p., or a demonstrative, 3 p., or a pers. pron. 
strengthened by pein ;—1° ms's cu An Cri'osc (Cm*0. 
333)—If Thou art the Christ. 2® meASAim guRb i' p6in 
IS peARR A tuig A bAinnc (CmO, 113)—I judge that She 
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herself understood His words best. 3° ttl^n is cu x>o 
R 6 -Ab mo Onoit>e 6 Ofeite (CCU. 60)—For it is you who have 
torn my heart asunder. 

256. —Type VIII.—VpPS.—Same as Type I, except 

that the subj. is here one of the prons. which are preds. 
in VII. It has been said that in Ident. sentences these 
prons. must always be pred. This is wrong :—V e 

xin CAnc-A ouG 6 sin ? tli ne, a6 An cahca bAn—Is that 
the black card ? No, but the white one* ^n 6 sin An 
c. T) ? = Is that the black card ? And the answer would 
be, e.g., Tit ne ; sin 6 e—No—here it is. The same 
Eng. words, in the same order, convey at least three 
different meanings :—(a) Is that the b. o ? An 6 sin 
An c. t) ? (b) Is that the black c ? An 6 An c. t). e sin ? 

(c) Is that the b. card ? An 6 An c-incA *o. 6 sin ? (with 
emphasis on cincA). There is a tendency (a very wrong 
tendency) to make (a) do duty for all three. 2“ is 6 
mo Oonp e seo—This is My Body—This is the correct 
translation of “Hoc est Corpus Meum.” 3° Is 6 Crist 
Mac De sin (Dott. II, 13)—This is Christ the Son of 
God. Cf.— 4° go pi'on *oob 0 TTIac t)^ 6 sin (C.S. 83)— 
Truly, this was the Son of God. 

257. —Type IX.—-VpSP.—The same as Type II. a., 
except that the proleptio pron. is caO. It is common in 
the literature down to the early modern period 

1 ° Is eAt) AOubAiuc “ ni CAbAin *00me uaiO An niO nAC 
bi Aije ” (KTB. 8)—This is what he said “ One does 
not give away what one has not.” 2 ° Common in “ mAn 
“0 eAt) ” when the eAO is proleptio :—mAn *0 caO 50 raiO 
se AR meisge—pretending that he was drunk. 6 (under¬ 
stood )=the state of affairs, is subj. of *0 (=bAt)). 

258. —T 3 ^e X.—SVpPs.—^1® An c 6 a’ouGairc An CAinnc 
sin, b*e A sceAnn 50 tern e (CtTiO. 366)—He who said 
these words was the Head of them all. The projection 
emphasizes the subj. The reference is to our Lord. 
2° An Rtro jur t)0ie teis An nTmine guRb 6 a teAS 6 (CTTlt). 
195)—What one imagines is for one’s good.—This could 
hardly be put neatly in any other form. 
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259. —Type XI.—PsS.— 1 “ Catj iax) tiA tieiCe is j-Ac-ah- 
Ai$e ? What are the most necessary things ? A definite 
answer is expected. 2° Cm An ye ah 6 sin ? Who’s 
that man ? P=Cm ; s =6 ; S. An peAR 6 sin. 

260. -—Type XII.—SVP.—In relative sentences Like— 
Is e losA is Criosc Ann —Jesus is the Christ. A sentence 
of Type I, but the subj. (au c6 a is Criosc Ann) is Type 
XII.—-S=A (rel. understood). P.=CRiosc. 

261. — Note on Proper Names.— There are at least four 

uses of words like 6Amonn 1° A^tis (is) 6Amonn a aCair 
(S. 20) and his father is ** an ^Amonn ** also. (^Amonn 
indefinite, 2® Is 6 ^Amonn pe no^AR e—It is who is 
responsible. ^Amonn definite—an individual term. 
3° ^Amonn is Ainm • 06 —his name is Here 6 . does not 
point out a person at all, but a name. It means—“ a 
name spelled ^-A-m-o-n-n ” and is therefore indefinite. 
4° S6 Ainm a bf air n^ ^Amonn.— ^A nominal sentence 
like 3°. 6 . indefinite, 

262. —The proleptic pron. in Type I. Ident. is due to 
Types II, III, and IV. In these the pron. is absolutely 
essential (in order to avoid VS). Without adverting to 
the fundamental difference between these and Type I. 
people began to insert the pron. in the latter. But a 
definite noun may come immediately after is (even 
outside Type XII, where such is nearly always the 
case) :—1° 11 1 ' U-Anois An ceAT) uair a berO Aitne curCa 
A jAC AR m’ f^eiR 5 (tuc. 14)—This is not the first time 
you’ll have experienced my anger. 2° is Anois 6 (Cs. 
223)—It is now. 3° Hi n-iti’Diti nA in*o 6 a Cuircas Aitne 
ORC—It isn’t to-day or yesterday I came to know you. 

All these predicates contain the definite article. 

C.—Complex Elliptical Sentences :— 

263. —r Til mAR jeAtl AR poctAib CAinnce *oo molpAR 
Cu (tuc. 4)—It is not for mere words you will be praised= 
ni pocAit CAinnce An nit) 50 molpAR tu mAR geAti air. 
(Pred. indef. Observe the direct rel. *00 in the first 
form). 2° Is ■obm-SA ■00 geAltAt) 1 t is oRmsA ac 4 An 
peAtt ’DbAncA (TBC, 196)—It was to me she was pro- 
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mised, and it is I who have been betrayed=is mise 
■ATI c 6 gun geAttAt) *00 i, *] is mise -ati c 6 An a 0 ^: 0 it aw 
fe-Att ■o6aiic>a (Preds. definite). 3° Is 0 tuA\'t> Oun 5^ititi 
A s 6 A$Ait) (Cmt). 313) — He turned northwards to 
Gallilee=1s 1 An ^mo Cu^rO Cun -An ^^nx> An -ah CU 5 
se AgAit) (Pred. definite). 4° HI tioms-A a o^ineAnn An 
CAinnc sin—Those words do not refer to ine=ni mise 
An c 6 50 mbAine-Ann An C^iinnc sin teis (Pred. defimte). 
All such sentences should be expanded in this way, to 
secure a clear subj. and a clear predicate. 

Idioms with the Verb is. 

264 (a).—The prep, te with certain adj. preds. denotes 

the subjective view ; no the objective fact :—-An nux> 
IS teAC, is ■ouic 6—What you think you 

can do, you can do. (b) Idioms with be-Ag, mOn :— 

1° com nAn be-Aj *01 a bpuit aici Coaua t)iob (TBC. 
15)—Ought she not to be satisfied with what she has 
of them already ? 

2° Is beA 5 Acu SAitibneAS ^An mOnClO (TBC. 35)—They 
think little of riches without reputation. 

3° rii nO-tfiOn A^Am-SA 0 (TBC. 53)—I don’t think very 
much of him. 

4° t)A beA 5 AgAin mo SAo$At a belt buAn nO •oiombuAn 
(TBC. 63)—I cared little whether my life were long or 
short. 

5° riAC beA 5 leAc a IuaCa (TBC. 76)—that you think 
it all too soon. 

6° rii mOn be ’Oia noib An SAi*ObfieAS no sgAipe COiti 
ciu$ is IS niAit Leo 0 (CTTl’O. 343)—God does not begrudge 
it them to squander their wealth as fast as they like, 

265 (a).—Corrective nt h-eA^—used, like the English 
“ nay,** to tone down a too-strong assertion, or to add 
to a too weak one :—1° Is nOCA, ni tieAt), aC is neithin 
(cmt). 183)—It is likely, nay, certain. 2° Hi beA-O, 
aC ^bAttA AH A Cun fiACAinc ah rhioscAis An AmseoHA 
510 me A CAbAiHC no “Oia (CTTIt). 3)—Nay more, able to 
compel the devil’s malice to glorify God. 3° til ii-eAt>, 
aC no ■pioHA’O An CAinnc 6 CosaC {CmT). 5)— Nay, more, 
the words were verified from the very start. 
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(b) t)’pen>m, perhaps :—1° The Fut. tense is not, as 
a rule, used after though it may be used before 

it :—* 0131110 , b’pei'OiR, CAX) r\A C^ob 511R bum 
An Slini3i$teoin An tfiAltAbc ar An 5CRAnn (C 1 TID. 383 )—■ 
Perhaps someone will ask why the Saviour cursed the 
tree. Once Can. 0 *L. has the Fut. after it ;—t)’^6i*oiR 
50 mAiCpit) se *00 peACAi •6uic (Dtl. 665 )—Maybe He will 
pardon you your sins. 2° 50 t)|?iApR6<iA*d ‘ouine 

613in cA'o nA tAob 311R lAbAiR losA CAinnc n^R ctii3eA*6 
(CtTl’O. 327 )—Perhaps someone will ask why Jesus used 
words that were not understood. 3 ° b’fjei’oiR may be 
followed by—The Pres. Indie, actual or habitual ; the 
Past; the Imperfect; the Conditional. The Fut. may, 
of course, follow niA*s pei’oiR ; and the vb. n. may follow 
both itia’s pemiR, and t)*frei‘om. 

266 .—tlf putAin ; nt mow ; nJ putAin nd . , . . 

(a) putAiR=excess, hence nf pA\Am=it is not exces¬ 
sive, i.e., it is necessary. Hi m6R has often a similar 
meaning, but perhaps ni put^iR is stronger. 

(b) 1° Hi puLdiR, expresses logical necessity, or duty 
or obligation (with implicit reference to some responsible 
agent) :—tli puLdiR sur ihar sin Aci, it must be so (log. 
nec.) ; Hi puLdin e ■beAnAiti—^it must be done (by some¬ 
body). 2° Hi put^iR *00 ... . expresses duty, obligation—• 
with explicit reference to an agent ;—HioRb putiin *06 
■out T ATibAR *00 Sot-dtAR (S. 7)—^he had to go to procure 
some (leather). 3 ° ni putdin nO . . . . expresses logical 
necessity only.—Hi putdin no cd cuinse orc— you must 
be tired. “ HO ” is due to ellipsis :—Hi puldiR (311 r 
• ouine AnA-tdi*oiR tu) nO . . , .—You must (be a very 
strong man) or else youVe tired. 

(c) When ni puidm is not itself dependent, either the 
direct or the dependent form follows no. It is a question 
of whether the latter clause (in the full sentence, where 
nothing is suppressed) is conceived as being the second 
member of a disjunctive proposition, in construction 
with ni putdiR ; or as an independent conclusion, formed 
by the rejection of the statement introduced by ni 
puldiR :—Thus :— 

A.—Hi putdiR—(1) 5 UR nuine AnA-ldi*oiR Cu ; nO (2) 50 
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cuinse one. Here go in (2) is just as natural as 
5UW in (1). Then, suppressing (1) we get—tif ti6 

50 cumse one. Here, the only surprising thing is 

the illogical retention of ti6. 

B.—til putim ( 1 ) gun t)tiirie tu ; n6 ( 2 )— 

independent conclusion, not in construction with ni 
ptitiin—cA cuiase one. Then, suppressing (1) we get— 
ni putAm n6 cii cinnse orc— which is more abnormal 
than the final form of A. Only the retention of no saves 
it from being a monstrosity. 

(d) When m' putAia becomes n^C puWm, n^nX> putAm, 
the clause following nO will always be dependent. But 
the dependence may be either on n^C putAin, the two 
parts of the disjunction (in the full sentence) being in 
construction with it, and only through it, with the 
introductory verb. Thus :— 

A. — C^x> n-A t)Aoine aC putim—(1) sun 

■DU me ■DinA Car ua OeARCAib 6 ; nO ( 2 ) n-dn 5^*0 ‘66 p6in 
Aon eAglA fteiC Aije Roimis An Ainm. Here, if we suppress 
( 1 ) the resultant sentence (S. chap. 19 ) necessarily shows 
the dep. form after nO, but (thus conceived) the depen¬ 
dence is due to nJ^RD pul^iR, and not to t)6ARpA6. Or 
the dependence may be due to *o6arpa 6. Thus :— 

B. —Ca 6 ■o6ARpA6 nA t)Aoine a6—( 1 ) ndRO putdm (jur 
6uine 6dnA Car ra beARCAiO 6), n6 ( 2 ) n^R $d6 , , . . 
Ainm. Here, ndR following n6 depends directly on 
’0eARpA6. 

267 ,— Is cutnA t\6 — equivalent to, like, as good as, 
as bad as, etc., is got, not by suppressing one member, 
but by a little transposition :—From sentences like 
1 ° t)A CumA tinn b^s n6 beAtA AnnsAn (TBC. 152 )—Life 
or death would be all the same to us, then—are easily 
derived sentences like the following :—2° Is cum a n6 
muc 6uine jar seipc (Proverb)—A shiftless fellow is as 
useless as a swine. (<is cumA *0. jar s. n6 m). 3 ° 1 s 

cumA r6 t)As AR beAtA so—This life is not much better 
than death (<is cumA ar b. so r6 bds). Sometimes 
there is no transposition :— 4 ° is cumA a $Rforfi r6 ar 
sptARRC ! (TBC. 113 )—His action is as quick as light¬ 
ning 1 Transposed :— Is cumA r6 ar splARRC a gnlorh. 
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6® Is cum 4 itne-dss a tiAtfi-At) 6 n6 teon i tne-Asg cMon^^ 
(TBC, 51 )—^Among his foes he is ruthless as a lion. 
Transposed :—is cuni4 nO teon 6. 6° Is cum^ 6 nO coin- 
ne-At -At)Anc-A (TBC. 51 )—He is a lighted taper (CurriA nO 
tones down the metaphor. Transposed :—Is cum a nO 
c. A. 6). 7 ® Is cum A nO AinOeAnc Lom-CeAnc (Proverb)— 
Bare justice is not much better than injustice (<is 
cumA t.O. nO Ain-C,). 8° Is cumA Cu Am* Ai^ne-se nO 
AinjeAt On *oUi$eATinA (t)T1. 413 )—To my mind you are 
just an Angel from the Lord. Transposed :—Is cumA 
TiO A. , . . Cu. 

Notice how the meaning of “ is cumA nO ** is coloured 
by the context. 

268 .—^Very common is the following idiom :— 

1 ® Hi bnOigce 50 nut t n-Aois, is n! mOince 50 coiscalO— 
One is not down and out till old, and he who has 
travelled is most polite, 2 ® Hi ^Oasca 50 uOsca, *s ni 
cOasca 50 pOscA (Proverb)—The best feast is a roast, 
and marriage is the greatest torture ! 3 ° With aC instead 
of 50 :— Hi 5 t 0 ine 50 gfiein aC neAiti, nf conAnn cneAn aC 
cOmneAC fofr. 54 )—No glory like the Sun, save Heaven, 
No really loud report but thunder, 4 ® Tlf ti-AiCeAncAs 50 
n-Aoinci$eAs (Proverb)—“ If you want to know me, 
come and live with me.** 

269 (a) Is mime jun :—When any vb. other than is 
follows IS mime, there is a direct rel. (for oblique, in 
temporal clause). But an is clause is introduced by ^un 
(haC, ti^r) :— 1 ® Is mime . . . . junb caA is 510RRA bim 
nuic (Im. 160 )—It is oftentimes .... I am nearest 
to you. 2 ® Is mime a bfos 1 scumeACcAiri •) suRb ^eARR 
tiom beinn (Im.)—I have often been in company, 
and would rather I had not. 3® Is mime guR boCc ati 
5110 *00inn 6 “i 5UR poltAtfi (Im.)—Oftentimes it is a vain 
and foolish proceeding. 

(b) In dependent “ is ** sentences Ab is not inserted 
after guR before a vowel :—1® When pred. is a vb. n. 
phrase :—^DuOarc pbin guR I CoimeAn Annso bA CeARC 
(11. 251 )—I myself advised that she should be kept here. 
2 ® When pred. is a prep, pron,—ITI ar *0 eAt) guR orCa 
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s-An At)! s! A5 f^ACAinc—As though she were looking at 
them. 3 ° When pred. is a prep, phrase ;— X) ’a-ottiu igeAT>An 
5UH An tliAiti A t)i A Uui-OeAOAs Acu (n.)—They admitted 
it was N. they had to thank for it (But see Ser. 52 ). 
4 ° When pred. is an adverb :— CeApAS UitneAC ^un Annso 
A t)! s! (S. 78 )—I concluded at once that she was here. 
5 ° Sometimes when pred. is an ordinary noun :—114 t)i 
teogAinc one gun AmA*oAn cti (S. 77 )—Don’t pretend 
that you’re a fool, 

270 .—^The Substantive Verb,—(a) The vb. is, being a 
logical copula, can never connect a substantive (n. or 
pron.) and a mode of being, because what is denoted by 
a substantive can never be identified with a mode of its 
being. The vb. is can be used only :—1° To connect 
two substantives (n. and n.; n, and adj.; pron. and n.; 
n. and pron.) :—Is Ainrhi*6e cApAtt—a horse is an animal ; 
Is niAit beAti *oeA$-^rm (TBC.)—a good man’s wife is 
good ; Is cusA pe nneAn sAn—you are responsible for 
that ; -dn cu sad ?—Is that you ? etc. 2° To connect 
two modes :—Is tiA SeASAtfi a G! s€ —it’s standing he was. 
Here, “ ua SeASArii ” is one mode (pred.), and ** a G! 
se ”=the state in which he was, is another mode (subj.). 

(b) on the other hand, being essentially a vb. 
denoting state or condition, can connect only a sub¬ 
stantive and some mode of being :— 1 ° Ca se ah An ua- 
tSn —it’s on the floor (Local). 2 ° ZS s! i schua-G-CAs— 
she’s in difficulties (Extension of loc. usage). 3° t>! 
l.Atn Au Aigne e ’OCAnAtfi—L. intended to do it (Mental 
condition—an extension of the local meaning). 

(c) Where c-d seems to connect two substantives, the 
second one is always modal ;—1° Cd se pAS beAs puAn— 
it’s a trifle cold. I.e., it’s cold, to the extent of a little 
bit. Pas beAg is A. of Extent in Degree. 2° Ca s 6 
lARRACcin AS A rheAbAiR—he’s a bit crazy. Cdl connects 
se with the mode —as a tfieAbAiR. IarraCciu qualifies 
the statement (A. of Extent in Degree). 3° Di pGt 
cAtTiAU ’da gReASATbe— Paul was a cobbler for a time. 
CAtriAtl is A. of Extent in Time. 

(d) There is no pres, part, in I, The meaning is 
expressed by means of c-d+As-f vb. n, (active) ; or by 
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•00+-A (G. pron.)+vb. n. (passive) :—1° •o^An-Atfi 

S-aC Aon •oi'CiU—One is doing one*s best (active Auton.). 
2° O 5^0 40 T 1 'ofCeAlt ■bA ’bbATiAtfi—every effort is being 
made (pass.). 

(e) With the past part. cA expresses :—1° The com¬ 
pletion of an act :—CA teicia cntobnui$te A^A\r\ 

■beiae—At last I have the letter finished. 2 ° The result¬ 
ant state :— n-A •oOiase ’ouncA nuAin a SaoiseAmAtn atj 
iiAttA—the doors were closed (i.e., we found them in 
that state) when we reached the hall. N.B.—The Irish 
Trade-Mark “ 'ObAticA i n-6tninii ” is hardly defensible. 
If IS is understood, it is wrong, because the reference 
should be to the act of manufacturing, and emphatically 
to the place, “ l n-6iainn *00 t>eineAt> would do. 
Understanding c<i things are even worse. “ so ■obAticA 
1 n^iainn means either, ** this article has been just 
made in I.” or—“it is in the state of having been made 
in I,” Neither of these conveys the right meaning. 

(f) Immediate consecution of events is expressed by 

(‘o’eis)+vb. n.—cu cabis a geAtlAtfiAinc 
50 t)ciocp 4 —Though you had just promised to come ! 

(g) With prep, in and G. pron. c-d expresses :— 
1° Change—the contrast between what was and is ; 
what is and will be, etc.—Di s6 *nA CadtnOnA (tDTI. 27 )— 
evening had come ; Hi Oia 6iae ’tia ti-^minn (IIaic. 95 )— 
I. will no longer be I. 2 ° Actual Condition ;—t)i An 
OdisceAb A5 cuicim AnuAS ’nA CAisiO—the rain was coming 
down in torrents ; DtonAR as ccaCc ’nA ■ocdinciO—^they 
were arriving in crowds ; SiCm An f?iLit)eACc 45 ait cab 
m’ At^ne ’nA caisi ceoil—Lo ! poetry runs through my 
mind in musical streams. An |:Ait) a t>eit) pbAa A5 ipSs 
1 UiA 'nA *01A—^As long as grass grows and God is Grod i 

(h) Further exx. of CA+m+Gr. pronoun :—1° t)i 
CAtigutA in’ impiae sa TlOirfi (CtTID. 253 )—C. was Emperor 
in R. (Change). 2 ° go aAit) ’nA nAtfiAin Ag ah fmpiae 
(Ibid,) —that he was an enemy of the E. (Actual condi¬ 
tion). 3 ° t)eA *0 sb nA COtfiAaCA ceinn ’oOib (CITID. 275 )— 
It would be a “ sore sign ” for them (Actual condition). 
4 ® . . . . nA CeAnn so-f:eicse Aa An Ga^Iais (CITID. 278 )— 
as visible Head of the Church (Change). 5 ° tlisge a 
belt) nA CAise tnba Uinia (cniD. 302 )—water that shall 
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be a big strong stream (Actual condition). 6° Uti ii 5 X) 
50 Opuitm 1*0* X)^A (Crnt). 334 )—saying that you are 
God ! (Actual condition). 7 ° .... t)! s6 suas 

*r\A (TBC. 11)—he had grown up to be a bull 

(Change). 8° t)i Ainm ConCuftAm tACA mac (TBC. 
88)—C.’s name was a powerful support (Actual condi¬ 
tion—with a hint of change). 9° C-dsp^a 50 -oeo (=t)ei’0 
s6 50 *oeo) m-A dSdC^ri Imti e (TBC. 141 )—it will be 
cast up to us as an eternal reproach (Actual condition). 
10 ° An caorte so zS *nA C^aadig te caud’Ods (CCtl. 167 )— 
this heart as hard as a rock (Actual condition). 

These exx. show that in this construction zA does not 
always imply change. 

(i) trtAn A beA^ :—1° 1 ncaeo .... 50 An 

CdtAta mAn a CeAt) coitl (CmT). 295 )—so that the city 
looked as though it were a wood. 2° t)o ConuAic s6 m^a 
A GeA’O e^n (S.)—he saw what looked like a bird. 3 ° 
mAa A bCAt) ciAtt 'OAonnA Aige (TBC. 11 )—^he has almost 
human intelligence. 4 ° ‘Dfo'd nA •oAoine 50 t^ia mAa a 
nei’oi's AS A tneAOAia le buite ^tAis (CITIT). 332 )—The 
people were all out of their minds, as it were, with 
joyous abandon. 

(j) Note the following uses with the prep. Aa :— 1 ° ZA 
se Aa An bpcAa is ^loaaA *00 *n GasOos (t)t 1 .)—he is next 
to the Bishop. 2 ° Oi 'oaioC-Aia ‘o’Goin pein Aa Auine acu 
(ttlAc. 8)— one of them was a brother of John himself. 
3 ° t)*pei*om 50 mbeAt) se Aia A5 Cu CutAinn An aAtiAac 
•o’ putAng (TBC. 176 )—Maybe it would take C.C. all his 
time to support the sight. 

(k) .... be means :—1° am with, on the side of. 
2° advise, counsel, discuss with. 3° in temporal clauses 
CA .... be denotes a pres, perf., bi .... be a pluperf.:— 
1 ° An c6 n 4 puib biom c^ s6 Am’ Coinnib (CS.)—He that 
is not with Me is against Me. 2° tlf bAon tfiAit beiC beAC— 
there’s no use talking to you. 3 ° peAb, zAm a^ ccaCc 
A nnso be cat bbiAnAtb (CITIT). 329 )—Behold, I have been 
coming here for three years ; t)fot)Aa Ann be mi—^they 
had been there for a month. 

271.—Introductory c^ :— (a) UA “OAoine Ann, *] is mb 
ACU eobAs *00 Cautnniu nA beAtA tfiAiC *00 CAiteAtfi (Im.)— 

( 1 ) 926 } M 
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some people make it more their study to know than to 
live well, (b) O *OAoine -Ann, *) te neARC u At) a in t)o "P^An- 
pATOis cnos5;A*0 6n mbiAt) 50 b-^s (Im.)—Some people, out 
of sheer pride, would fast from food till death, (c) tT1.d 
c-5 5tmb 6 An ri$ *00 beiR p4Rt)un a AnmA *00 *n bnAi^e 
(es. 78) — ^Although the king pardons the culprit, (d) TTI^ 
rik beAn cui*o X)*^ AniARsmA ria (TBB, 89)—^Even 
though some of its evil consequences affected her, (e) 
TS A l-dn 'OAoine‘1 is 1 a *00011 pfi-in a bfonn UAtA (Im.)^— 
many people seek their own way. (f) ZS *oAoine, ■) bA 
tfjAiC Veo Dia *00 fiASAtn (Ser. 147)—Some people would 
like to satisfy God. 


Other Verbs. 

272.—(a) The verb usually precedes its subj.—t-d nA 
RAib se A 5 *o6AnAtfi bR 05 (S. 7)—one day as he was making 
shoes, (b) There are several exceptions to this rule :— 
1. Considerations of clearness and harmony, etc., may 
interfere with the normal order (VS + complement of 
pred.). See 314, D. 2. The subj. N. is often projected 
(168). 3. A relative subj, precedes its verb, (c) Interrog. 
pronouns and adjectives are not exceptions :—Cia 'Oein 
e sin ?— Who did that ? Cia is not subj. to •Oein, but 
pred. to IS understood. The subj, of *Oein is a (rel, 
understood). The subj. of is is— An cO a ■Oein 0. 

273 — Number :—(a) The 3 sg. is often used with a 
pi. subj. : — Cl A AX)eiR ‘OAOine is 0 ITIac ah Du me (CtTlD. 
277 ) —Who do people say the Son of Man is ? (b) The 

pi. is used with a sg. subj. when it is a n. of multitude :— 
1 . t-dnAX)AR An ceAtRAR—the four came. 2 . tl-dn ■OeotsAU 
SL 5AO cR-dnAO coiscRi'Oe (KP. 19 ) —that the brood of 
every foreign sow did not suck, (c) When, however, the 
multitude is conceived as acting as a single whole, the 
sg. is preferable :—^DuOairc An cseiseAR 50 RAgnts Ann 
50 ponnrhAR—the six women said they would go willingly, 
(d) The sg. or pi. is used with a dual subj.—DeAiipAit) An 
vS iCAbAR so mo $n0—these two books will do me. (e) 
The analytic form of the vb., i.e., the 3 sg. along with 
sib, is used in 2 pi. pres, impft., fut. and condit., and 
pres, and (past Subj.— 1 . C^igeAnn sib a bAile jaC oit>be— 
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You go home every night. 2 . Cax> n-A 
BiO ?—^Why didn’t you return (habitually) ? 3. motpAi-O 
sit) f—you’ll praise her. 4 , *00 0 iiripe-A *6 siO i—^you 
would have blamed her. 5 . 50 ’oc 6 i$i *6 sit) sl^n a U-Aile— 
Safe home. 6. nibtiAiteA *0 sib utriAm— if I had met 
you. (f) A sg. vb. is used with a rel. subj. even when 
the latter is pi. in meaning ;—le-Ac p 6 te-Ab-Aia <acA 
UA1C—take whatever books you want, (g) When the 
rel. is A. or D. (temporal, modal, local or instrumental) 
a pi. vb. may of course be used with a pi, subj.—1 . Ba 
neite a ’Oeini’o si At) — the things they do. 2 . tluAm a 
Oeinit) siAt) A leit 6 it)! — when they do such things. 3 . t)A 
06 iC teAc A« Ati gcntriA ’n-A Opuitit) — ^you would think, 
by the way they are. ... 4 . Cia^cu tom no tiAa AC^it)— 
whether they are in the East or West. 5 . po’cu te scin 
nO te ctAi*OeAni a itiAaOuigeAn^n 6 —whether it was with 
knife or sword they slew him. (g) The 3 sg. is the only 
form in use, in modem I., in the ordinary pass, or auton. 
paradigms. The extant/orms of the vb. is (in all moods 
and tenses) are 3 sg. 

274. —Tense.—(a) The pres, habitual is used with 
m^X in a fut. sense. The fut. may be used if there is 
distinct reference to one particular occasion. triotpAi *0 
sit) 1 THA belt) An motAt) cuittte aici—^Y ou’ll praise her 
of (on that particular occasion) she shall have deserved 
it. (b) The simple past tense has often the force of a 
pluperf. :—t)i CAtAom Sus^in Aije *00 t)ein s6 pOin xt6 
pOin (S. 6)— he had a “ soogawn ” chair which he had 
made for himself, (c) In temporal clauses with te, the 
pres, is a pres, perft. and the past a pluperf. in force :— 
50 HAib seAn-Aitne Ag An Annspam ontA te pAnA t)’Aimsm 
(CITI’O. 95)— That the evil Spirit had known them for 
ever so long. (See 270, k), 

275. — ^Mood :—(a) The Imperative is sometimes inter- 
jectional and sometimes conjunctional in value :— 
AbAm 6 —True I You may say so. Hear, hear ! F 6 a 6 — 
Look here (even when said to several). Cum 1 gcAs 50 — 
Even if. AbAm p 6 in 50 —Even though, (b) The imper. 
signifies the act or event which one commands to take 
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place. It is changed into the vb. n. when it becomes 
dependent :—1° Uaih iscoaO—C ome in. But—AbAinteis 
ce-ACc iscexiC—Tell him to come in. 2 ° In such a case 
prohibitions are expressed by before the vb. n. or 
vb. n. phrase— VIA T>eiTi suro — Thou shalt not steal. 
But—O OR*oui$te •Oiainn jati 5uit> a * 06 -AnAtfi—We are 
forbidden to steal. 

276 (a)— The Indicative, being the mood of fact, 
expresses pres, or past facts; or future ones, not con¬ 
ceived as mere contingencies. The sentence may of 
course be negative. Or the fact may be referred to 
conditionally, but even then it is assumed to be a fact, 
past, present or future :—1. T)o cAn^itAs gAtn* lAnuArO 
mAR bAinceile (TBC. 2 )—Messengers came to seek me 
in marriage. 2 . ^eibeAtin si tom ar ConCubAR, beiO 
evince X>6 50 Cluj 0 Cuige UtA*o AgAm (TBC. 6)—If she 
gets a chance at C .... I shall have .... (b) In the 

apodosis of a condit. sentence the Indie, is sometimes 
used for the Condit., to express the certainty of the 
result :—triutiA mbeAt) ctisA, ■00 bi'os mARb acu— Had it 
not been for you, they would certainly have killed me. 

277. — The Conditional partakes of the nature of a 
mood as well as a tense, (a) As a tense it is a secondary 
fut., i.e.f it represents the simple fut. when dependent 
on, or brought into connection with the past. "OubAmc 
se itroe 50 'ociocpA’O se inmu—he said yesterday he 
would come to-day (This represents the direct state¬ 
ment—ciocpAT) imb^meAb). The simple fut, is used 
after the pres, or the fut.—Dem s6 (‘oCarpaiO se) 50 
•ociocpAit) se—^He says (will say) that he’ll come. S6 
RU’D A CeApAs tiA go RAgAt) SI 1 lAige—I really thought 
she would faint, (This represents the direct thought— 
RA$Ai*0 s! 1 tAige). (b) In rhetorical questions like the 
following, where it is virtually equivalent to a past indie., 
the tense ” value is uppermost :— 1 . Cau a Cipinn 6s 
mo COtfiAiR AmAb a6 ati sAttAn I (S.)—^What should I see 
in front of me but a pillar-stone 1 (More vivid than 
■oo bontiAc). 2 . C6 btprols Ag ceAbc bun ah ■oorais Ab 
S6A*onA (S. 89 )—(A vivid way of saying *oo boTinACAUAR,. • 
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Or, equally vivid :—t)’e ■oume connACxit)^n .... At 
S !). (c) The condit. occurs sometimes where English 

has the past tense,—ni ’beAti'pAinn ■ru’o ouc—B ut I 
didn’t do as you wished. Much stronger than riion 
’OeineAS, which simply express the fact ; whereas the 
condit. embraces the whole mental atmosphere that 
engendered the fact. Here the modal, not the tense 
value is uppermost. It is, in fact, a conditional sentence, 
with the protasis suppressed. The condit. may often 
have any one of three tense values :— 1. rii 
A fritismc *otjic—I couldn’t tell you (now, or habitually). 
2 . I couldn’t have told you. 3 . I couldn’t tell you (in 
the fut.). The past Subj. with vA has also these three 
tense values. 

278. — The Subjunctive is the mood of Idea. Hence it 
is used :—(a) As an Optative (an idea to be realised) :— 
1 . So UpCmi-O t)iA one—God help you. (2) go tnbuATiuigfO 
OiA Cu—Long life ! 3 , AtfitAit) —The same 

to you. 4 . TlAu Cuici^teATi *oo SAotAu teAC—^May your 
efforts not be rewarded. 5 . tlAa feicit) me au -ooitSeAS 
ceA*onA 1 suitib Aon tfuU eile auts CoitiCe (Smt). 91 )— 
May I never again see the same grief in the eyes of any 
woman, (b) To express indefinite time :—The action 
or event is viewed as a pure contingency ;—1, tlA lAbAin 
Cun 50 tAbAntAn leAC—Don’t speak until you’re spoken 
to (if that happens). 2 . Sar a n'ORui’oeA’o nios sta C autisir 
A n CobAis*oe (TPSp. 108 )—Before I farther depart from 
my College days. (The departure is still vague), (c) As 
a final Subj. (to denote the idea aimed at) :—1. 50 
Scumi-C sC bAiM A tbCme 1 n-uisge (CITID. 334 )—That he 
may dip the tip of his finger in water, 2 , gAib nA b-eiC 
•Oumn, A tAoiS, 50 leAUAm ia*o (TBC. 66)—Yoke us the 
horses, L., that we may follow them, (d) With x>A (of 
an unreal condition) :— 1 . Da n’oeinci 1 ‘oCuiRe i 1 St*o6n 
nA miRbuitci a ‘oeineA'b lonAib-se is pA*o 6 a beAt> Aitni^e 
•oCAncA Acu (CTTID, 315 )—If in T. and S. had been wrought 
the miracles that have been wrought in you, they would 
long since have done penance. 2 . D 4 mbA peAR otfinAC 
imeAgtAC A beAt> poscA AgAm ni oiRpimis vA CCite (TBC 
3)—Had I married a fearsome timorous husband, we 
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should not have suited each other, (e) With tnunA (to 
express uncertainty or indefiniteness) 1. TTiunA n-itrO 
siO peoit ttlic AH DuiTie, i itiutia n-OlAit) siO a Cum potA, 
Til OerO OeAtA ajaiO iohaiO (CITID. 262 ) — Unless ye eat 
the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink His Blood, ye 
shall not have life in you. 2. niuriA ti-Ciscit) se teAc, 
CAttAm teAc *ouiTie tiO t>emc eile (C1TID. 292 )—If he 
listens not, bring with you one or two others. 


Syntax of Conditional Sentences. 

279. —In actual pres, suppositions with mi, the apo- 
dosis may be :— 1 . Pres, indie. 2 . Impft. 3. Past, 

4. Fut. 5. Condit. 6 . Imper. 7. Optative Subj.— 
TTli ci sC Atm (Protasis) :—1. Ci ati li asaititi, we win, 
2, ‘Dio’O s 6 Ann Anu 1111*0 leis—he used to be there last 
year too, 3. t)i ‘oeAiittiA’o onm—I was wrong. 4, t)erO 
An S 5 CAI 50 mAiC—^things will be all right. 5. t)eA*0 s 6 
conncAOntAC 0 'OCAnAtfi—it would be dangerous to do it. 
6. hAOtiAt) s6 —let him speak. 7. TliriA* mAiC a^ac-sa—■ 
no thanks to you ! 

280. —In past supposition with mi, the apodosis may 
be the same :—nii Oi s6 Atm (Protasis) :—1. Ci buAiOce 
AgAinn Am—weVe beaten him. 2. t!)fo*0 s6 Ann AnumrO, 
teis. 3. D’ahiiS sC ah sgCAt 50 tCm—he heard the whole 
story. 4. CAOnpAit) s 6 piA*OnAise—he’ll give evidence. 

5. b’^eAUHA *Ouinn 5 tAo* 0 AC tscoaC Am—we’d better call 
him in. 6 . "biot) sO in’ pi'nnO A^Ainn Anois—let’s have 
him as a witness now. 7. ConiC SAn Am !—more power 
to him ! 

281. —In hab. pres, suppositions, the apodosis may 
take similar forms :—mi CCi$eAnn sC a bAite 5 AC oitiCe 
(Protasis) :—1. Ci *oeAiitfiAX> onmsA—I’m mistaken, 

2 , Hi bfonn puinn piilce noimis—he’s not very welcome. 

3. ‘bio’O ‘oeATunA’o An tAt) 5 —T, was mistaken. 4. D’otc 
uAicse 5 An 6 mnsinc *ouinn—^you might have told us. 

6. t)er 6 eACcRA 1 ■ociS imite ahoCc — there will be tales 
in a certain house to-night. 6. t)eA*0 COtii mAit ASAinn 
Cmge AS—we might as well give it up, 7, AbAin teis 
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ce-ACc \szeA 6 atiois— tell him to come in now. 8, 
mAittit) se —may he live a century ! 

282 . —In habitual pres. (=fut.) and fut. suppositions 
with mA :—tPA Ou^iteAnn s6 (OuAitpit) s6) utuxic :— 

1 . rii ge^nAric-A '6uic—^you needn^t complain. 3 . t)i' 
'oe-ATirh-A'o An t)uine 615111—someone was wrong. 4. peAT)- 
pAit> sit) 6 Socnu—^you’ll be able to settle it. 5. X>eA ’0 
s6 CCrfi triAit A5AC tAt)Amc teis—^you might as well speak 
to him. 6. At)Ain teis ceACc 1 mbAineAC—tell him to 
come to-morrow. 7 . go mAitit) 'Oia *66 6—God forgive 
him ! 

283 . —With mA and the Imperfect :—TtlA bloA s6 Anti 
5Ae oit)Ce ;— 1 . Til tuisim-se 6—I don’t understand it. 

2 . *00 CiCeA-sA 6 —you were wont to see him. 3 . t)! s6 

Ann An oit>Ce un—he was there that night. 4 . Cia -o^AnpAii) 
nA 50 mbeit) s6 Ann AnoCc ?—^Who’ll say he won’t be there 
to-night ? 5 . “Oo beAt> s6 Ann AnoCc —^he’d be here to¬ 

night. 6. TIA ti-innis ■o’Aoinne 6—don’t tell anybody. 
7 . go bpoiniA t)tA Ain— God help him 1 

284 . —Conditional supposition with mA :—TTIA beAt) s6 
oineAtnnAC ■Ouic —if it would suit you (as I’m sure it 
would) ;—1, CA s6 bbrh mAiC A 5 AU 6 bneiC teAc —you 
may as well take it with you. 2. l^i An ceAnc asaiti 6 
CiAnAib —I was right a while ago. 3 . p6AT)pAin 6 tAbAinc 
CAn n-Ais CugAtn —-you can bring it back to me. 4 . t)eA*C) 
s6 Cbm mAit A5AC 6 Cm Ail—you might as well try it. 
5. 'blot) s6 A5AC—you may have it. 6. go nnCAnAit) s6 
mAiteAs ■ouic—may it do you good. 

285 . — Suppositions with oa ;—The apodosis may be :— 
(a) The Conditional, (b) Sometimes suppressed, or 
virtually contained in the context, (0) The Past indie, 
for vividness :— 

(a) “OA noeineAt> An uiie t»uine ASAib cion pm sa corfiRAC, 
beAt) An lA A5Atnn—If every man of you would do a man’s 
part in the combat we should be victorious (Fut. refe¬ 
rence). 

(b) 1 ® 'O’pAs mo ini Cos A nAib Aise A5 AmsceAS nA 
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p6in A geob-dti b-As An -ocijis (tuc. 27)—^M. left all 
his property to A. in case he predeceased him. The 
apodosis is merely hinted at. Expressed, it would be— 
1 ■ocneo, ’OA mb*6 p6iTi .... 50 bpui^e-dt) -A. a TtAib Aige, 
2° X)^A^n^^ s6 An seAttArh^mc a tug fosA *00 u -oume uasaI, 
•Oxi sgARAt) s6 teis An SAi^ObneAS SAO$AttA (CtTIT).' 364) — 
He heard the promise Jesus had given the young man 
if he would discard his worldly goods. Here the implied 
apodosis is :— (*00 geAtt s6 *60 * 0 ^ . . . .) 50 mbeA*0 
SAitibneAs ar neAiti Aige (01X1*0. 363)—he would have 
riches in heaven. 3° *0^ mb’O SeSn CoacaC pOin 6 (S.)— 
Even S.C. 

(c) 1® *04 nglACA’O sO lAt), b1 buAi’Oce Ag An AmseoiR 
AIR (CtnO. 93)—Had He accepted them, it meant 
triumph for the devil. 2. *04 mbeinn nA 64s bios 60rft 
mARb te b-ARc (S.)—Had I been in his place I should 
surely have been as dead as a door-nail. 

286. — ^Auxiliary ■oein :—Used to express insistence 
(in command or request) ; premeditation, deliberate¬ 
ness, a promise, etc. :— V 'OOAnpA'o-sA 6 t 054 itc suas 
(01X1*0. 261)—I will raise him up (Promise). 2° OOau- 
pATO siAt) CM 1*0 Acu *00 tfiARbu ( 0 X 1 X 0 . 324)—They will 
actually kill some of them (Premeditation). 3° t)ein- 
eA*OAR An oeAmpAt *00 boisROACAn (01X10. 332)—They 
proceeded to consecrate the Temple (Deliberate action). 
4 ° A*o* lARRArO 50 n*o6AnpA*6 se ccarc a 6ur 1 bpei*6m x>i 
(OXno. 358)—Seeking that he would see that her rights 
were secured. (Premeditation). 5° 50 noeARUAt) 6 p6in 
*00 nise 1 bpuiL Rio$ (pp. Bk. I, 322)—till he should 
contrive to wash in a king’s blood (Deliberateness). 
6. OeiniA 6 CbrhtionAt) (DXl. 256)—See that ye fulfil it 
(Insistence in command). 7 ° Oein-se 4r gcAtAnA *00 
tRoi*o (Dxi. 823)—Gk) and fight our battles (Insistence 
in request), 

287. —Neutral *oein ;—Used in a quasi-passive ” 
sense, meaning—“ becomes, changes into ” :—1° An 
6U)0 .... *00 Rinne stiAb mOn *01 (TBB. 3) —The stone 
became a huge mountain. 2® OeAnpAi-O pAiRismeAb oe' 
to trio. 360) —He will become a Pharisee. 3° O6AnpAi*0 
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Dn 6 tic* oi$Re gcufo (TBC, 60) —Our blood 
will change into a mass of ice. 4° t!)i si -A 5 CAtCA *0 t 
CR u-dtxiAinc 50 ■oci gtm ■Oeiri ctoO 'oi (hue. 7)—She 
stiffened and hardened, and finally changed into stone. 
6° 'Do *06111 ticini stimie *oe*ri ^ 11156^*0 (S.) —The money 
was transformed into little flat pebbles. 

288. —The Verb •oeitnm :—(a) This vb. and its vb. n. 
nSX) are often used where English has think ” :— 
1° 'Oe^npA’O *0111116 —One would think. 2° tli *oemini 

50 Opuit -An cex\Rc -ajac—I’ m inclined to think you’re 
right. 3° t)i lonpiA mo 0Roi*0e onm, a rA*0 50 n'o6AnpA*0 
sO 6 —I was amazed to think he would do it. (b) The 
part. .AbxiRCA is stronger than R 4 i* 0 ce :—CA AbAntA AgAm 

50 'OCAOARpA'O AmAO SlO AS AU ngtlAIS 860 AC-d ORAlO SAU 

Sigipc (t)Tl.)—I have said (and I mean to stand by it) 
that I will rescue you from this peril you are in, in 
Egypt. 

289. —^roigim.—^The simple form 0ttAi*0 is often used 
for ■oeA$Ai*0, ■oeACAi'O, especially when the meaning is 
metaphorical .— 1 ° T)d tfi 6 i*o a An cion ar *ocuis, 511 r 
OuAit) AnA-OReis AIR te ciiptA td (TBC. 162) — Great 
though the affection was at first, that it had increased 
considerably the last couple of days. 2 ° ’OuOairc si 
tiom 5UR CuAS 1 scoCii ijteAOc 50 seoi$ 0 AnuiRit) —She 
told* me I had grown very stout since last year, 

tDeAgAit) (t^eACAit!)) is also used :—Agus peAC 50 
n'oeAgAi'O se *06 beAn “o’frAgdit a t)eA *6 ’Oitis ’oO (pSA. 
11 )—And yet he failed to secure a wife who would be 
faithful 

290. —Impersonsd Verbs :— 1 ° t)i eAgAt air 50 scoit- 
peA *0 AIR—He was afraid he would split. 2 ° Is 6 is 
*o(5i0i$e 50 n-eiReoeAi *0 eAcoRtA—It’s very likely they’ll 
disagree. 3° t)A *00bAiR 50 scAittpeAA ar a misneAO— 
Her courage almost failed her, 4° *00 CuAit!) *od 5 Cui*o 

' pionA—Their wine failed. 6° UAgAit) ‘Oioc 6 * 6 eAnAni— 
You’ll fail to do it. 6 ° IDo bRis ar An bpoi*0ne AgAm— 
My patience became exhausted. 7® *00 rhAoiui$ ar An 
n*oi'o 5 RAs, *T *00 tAgtii^ AR An ntn'tse (t)tl. 261)—The zeal 
wan^, and the loyalty weakened. 8 ° teip orCa au 
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deisc *00 (Dtl. 299)—They failed to solve the 

question. Cf.—189. 

291 ■—^The Autonomous Forms :—(a) It has been said 
that cStAu buAitCe is the pass, of the act. auton., 
ce^n. This is wrong. buAitte is an actual pres., 

whereas biiAitceAn is an habitual pres. The true pass. * 
of bUAitce-dn is bice^n buAitCe—someone is (habitually) 
struck ; and even this represents the act as just com¬ 
pleted, or else refers to the subsequent state. There 
is no pass.-auton. form for “ someone is being struck 
(habitually),** The essence of the auton. is that the 
subject is suppressed. Hence no word defining the sex 
or the number of the subject is permissible. DlceAw 

*04 buAtA *6 (b-, mb-) in the sense of “ someone 

(man, woman, or several people) is being struck ** is 
impossible as a pass,-auton. It says too much about 
the subject. Dice-du *04 bti^UA-O is an act. auton. form, 
and can mean only—“ someone is habitually striking 
him (it).** bu-dilte is pass.-auton., but with the 

restrictions noted above. 

(b) The following pass.-auton. forms are found. The 
corresponding active-auton. forms are given in the 
first column ;— 

Active-Autonomous Passive-Autonomous 

1° Pres, indie, actual :— 

C4t-AR A's btidld* 0 —some- C4tx\H buditte—someone is 

one is now striking. now just—struck. 

• (Or C4C-AR buAitte may refer to the subsequent 
state. There is no pass.-auton. for “ someone is now 
being struck.** That requires the purely pass, form 
“ c4 *ouine ei 5 in *04 buAtdt).** See (a) above). 

2° Present Habitual :— 

(a) —someone (a) t)fce 4 R bu 4 ilCe. 

strikes. (But see (a) above). 

(b) t)i'ce 4 R 45 00414*6—some- (b) Wanting. See 292. 

one is striking (contem¬ 
poraneous). 
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3° Past Indicative :— 

(a) “Oo nuAiteA’d—someone 
struck. 

(b) Do Oite-AS 45 OuAtAt)— 
someone was striking. 

4° Future Indicative :— 

(a) DuAilfAR—someone will 
strike. 

(b) t)eiT:AR A 5 buAVA* 0 —some¬ 
one will be striking. 

6 ° Conditional ;— 

(a) Do OuAitTM'—someone 
would strike. 

(b) Do Oeipi A 5 OuAtAt)— 
someone would be striking. 

6 ® Imperfect Indicative :— 

(a) Do buAitci—someone 
used to strike. 

(b) Do t)!ci A 5 buAtAt)—some¬ 
one used to be striking, 

7® Imperative ;— 

(a) tluAiiceAti—let someone 
strike. 

(b) DioeAn 45 buAtA* 0 —let 
someone be striking, 

8 ® Present Subjunctive :— 

(a) 50 tnbuAitceAtt—may 
someone strike. 

(b) 50 ttAbtAR 45 bUAlAt)— 

may someone be striking. 

9® Past Subjunctive :— 

(a) Di mbuAitci'—if someone 
were to strike, 

(b) D 4 mbeipl 45 bnAtA*—if 
someone were striking. 


(a) DtteAs buAiiCe. See 
(a) 291. 

(b) Wanting. See 292. 


(a) DeipAnbuAitte, See 
(a) 291. 

(b) Wanting. See 292. 


(a) Deipi buAitte. See 
(a) 291, 

(b) Wanting. See 292. 


(a) Di'ci buAitce. See 
(a) 291. 

(b) Wanting. See 292. 


(a) t)iceAR bo Alice. See 
(a) 291. 

(b) Wanting, See 292. 


(a) 50 RAbCAR buAitCe. 
See (a) 291. 

(b) Wanting, See 292, 


(a) X)A tnbeip! buAilCe. 
See (a) 291. 

(b) Wanting. See 292, 
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292, — 1 ° The remarks on bu^itte in 291 (a) apply to 
all the pass.-auton. forms given above. The (b) forms 
are wanting in all the moods and tenses in the pass.- 
auton. paradigm. In the fut., e.g., there is no such 
form for “ someone will be being struck.” t)ei -0 ■oume 
eigin VA UuAtAt) is a non-auton. pass. t)eip-Aa UuaI/vO 
•ouine 615111 , is active-autonomous. 

2 ° (a) It is, therefore, wrong to say (as has been said) 
that the Auton. has a complete Pass, of its own. (b) It 
is wrong to say that the disjunctive forms of the personal 
pronouns are used with it. In ” buAiiceAR 6 ” 6 is not 
disjunctive. It is A. governed by bu.AitceAn, just as in 
” buAit 6 ” it is A. governed by bu^ii. (c) The forms 
buAitceAa, bnAiteAty, buAitpAR, buAitpi, buAitci, may be 
either pass, or auton. This is clear not only from old 
and mid. I., but also from mod. I. Keating often uses 
such forms in a pass, sense :—1. mAnbAt) teis 6 (pp. 
Bk, I, 42)—he was slain by him, 2. Olttfiui$teAft tons 
teis {Ibid. 52)—a ship is equipped by him. K., in fact 
was inordinately fond of the passive. This, however, 
cannot disprove the fact that there is an Autonomous 
in mod. I. The cA- forms are conclusive proof of this ; 
and those of other intrans. verbs (e.g., siubAtCAn), 
though they might be explained as impersonal passives, 
are certainly autonomous in the minds of many speakers 
and writers of Irish. 

3° The initial consonant of auton. (or pass.) forma 
often resists aspiration :—(a) t 1 i *oOCa 50 aAbA*DAR 1 bpAU 

SA OAtAm SAH AR plApRUI^eA^O ‘OlOb AS lA^O (CTTIT). 

67)—Probably they hadn’t been long in the city before 
they were asked where they were from, (b) T)o c^riAtAS 
’SAiu’ lARRAit) niAR bAiii-06ite (TBC. 2)—^Messengers came 
to ask me in marriage. 

293. —Special uses of the Participle :— 

A.—The Participle of Necessity :—In 0,1. this was 
distinct from the ordinary participle. In mod. I. they 
have become confused :— 1 ° Tli seAH-dncA t)uic—^You 
need not complain. 2° tli beitce ‘Ouic Ann —You should 
not b e there. 3° tli b-oRmsA is C 65 CA sAn—I am not to 
be blamed for that. 4° ^5 so An ctAnn is ctAnn n^ninib ; 
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tliu so IS since sn$ *00 C1o$ (B-aic. p. 91)—Here are the 
genuine children—^to them you should offer the milk of 
your breasts, 6° CneTOte ^nlotfi noitfi OAinnc is CAinc 
(Ibid,) —Deeds are to be credited, in preference to 
words and paper. 

B.—Forms with prefix ion, -in :—(a) 1° An niAgAii 
but) internCA (DD. 56 )—The rule that should be followed. 
2® TTlOitAn *00 neitib inscnloOtA umti (Ibid. 94)—^Many 
things that ought to be written about her. 3° As so is 
loncuigte (pp. Bk. I, 58)—From this it is to be inferred. 
4° Is inrhe-ASCA (Ibid. 64)—It is probable, (b) Those 
like ini^eAAniA—fit for action :—1° lonAmm (Ibid.) —able 
to bear arms. As Ainm looked like a G. (which of course 
it is not) such forms may have given rise to infjeAAniA, 
©t c 

2° m lona-dit) (Ibid. 146.)—It is not to be said. 3° ^ 
pein *00 CeAngAl ne beit lonAiscin (TBC. 287)—To gird 
himself to be fit for a journey. 




CHAPTER VI. 


SYNTAX OF ADVERBS. 

294.—^Note the following :— 

1. An su-AS in'otu—the times that are in 

existence now, 

2 . 'biotj^nxinnsii'o AnuAS An a Cui*o CAitirh (t) 11 .)—There 
they were—planted on his land ! 

3 . SuAs (better tuAs)—South( Art Bennett) :—Is in*o 
An c6im *oo Gem SeA$^n 0 T)AtAi$ *Oo ottAtfi *s *00 n 2 in*o 
nA cine StiAs (CCtl. 160 )—High degree giveth S. 0 *D. 
to the learned bards .of the South. 

4 . UAin An 10s—come up (from below) ; cAin auuas— 
come down (from above) ; cAin (c^AnAm) suas— come 
up (when the speaker is coming up also), 

6. TIa$at)-sa Anonn Ann so (with emphasis on Anonn)— 
I’ll go aside here, 

6. I’D in still survives in Rathlin I. in the meaning of 
‘‘ at all.”—An *0015 Cn AnoCc, nO An *0015 tu AtninAC ? 
tl6 mtinA ’OC15 tu i*oin, is cnuA$ ac-A me (CClI. 102 )— 
Will you come to-night, or will you come to-morrow ? 
Or, if you come not at all, my state is to be pitied ! 

7 . 1 tjcneo 50 mUeAt) neAnc nA nAtfiAT) im^te AmuiC 
IS AmAC (t)t1. 254 )—So that the enemies’ strength should 
be utterly exhausted. 

8. t)i' An ifiutnncin 65 Ag ein$e suas, t An tfiuinncin 
A t>i SUAS A5 *out 1 n-Aois (t)T 1 . 256 )—The young people 
were growing up, and those who were grown up were 
getting old. 

9. In coijti'Ois is lA intnu—this day fortnight (in the 
past), is=5us An— lit,, a fortnight until to-day ; (5us= 
50-{-initial s- of article), 

10. In c^=where ? we seem to have the interrog, 
pron. CA+An (the prep. (?) found in AniAn, etc.) sufi&xed, 
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The natural meaning is, therefore, whence,” but the 
word is used also meaning ** where ” and “ whither.” 

11 . When the idea of motion towards is involved, 
even though the verb is not one of motion, isce^C and 
aiuaC are used :—Corh lu-At is bio*o^ft isce-dC innci *00 
SCAT) Ati $AoC (CITID, 258)—As soon as they had entered 
the boat the wind fell. 


295.—In—pe s 56 At 6 , at any rate, etc., pe is supposed 
to stand for 51*6 be, where be is pres. subj. of cA. This 
is possible in—pe *0111110 a bei*6 Ann —whoever will be 
there— lit, though there be a person who will be there. 
But in—pe sgeAt e, pe be pem, etc., where clearly we 
have to deal with the copula, it seems better to make 
pe (be)=b’e, ^.e., the pres. Subj. of the copula+ 6 . 
Thus :— sgeAt e=5i‘6 b*e An s^eAt (a is) e—^though 
the state of affairs be this. There seems to have been 
confusion between the copula and the substantive vb. 
here. Note that e in pe does not change for gender or 
number. This is due to pe<be=pres. Subj. of cA. 


296.—Expression of the Date ;—Supposing to-day is 
Wed., July 14th, note the following way of referring to 
fut. and past dates :— 

1 ° Fut.— 


The 21 st July will be 


33 

33 

23rd \\ 

33 

3 3 

3 3 

16th ,, 

3 3 

3 3 

17th „ 

3 3 

3 3 

28fch „ 

3 3 

33 

29th ,, 

3 3 

3 3 

30th ,, 

33 

33 

24th ,, 

33 

33 

4th Aug. 

33 

33 

11 th „ 

33 

3 ^ 

oth , 

3$ 

3 3 

6 th „ 

33 


—seACcrfiAin 6 in’Diu. 

,, imb^ineAC. 




3 3 


33 


33 


On Aoine seo On$Ainn. 
—^umAnomCeAR (arOO, arO, aCru 
imb^meAC), 

—^Dia SAtAmn seo Oti^Ainn. 

—Coigtitbis 0 inoiu. 

,, imb^iReAC. 

On Aoine seo Cu$Ainii. 
—seACcrhAin On SAtARn so 
Ainn. 

—CRi seAOctfiAine 0 in’oiu. 

—OeiCne „ ,, ,, 

—CRi ,, ,, imb^iReAO. 

,, On Aome seo 

OOgAinn. 


33 
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6th 

8th 

5th 


9$ 

s I 




2° Past.— 

7th July :—^Se^6ctfiAin ts tS iti*oiii. 

• Ji »> »» 111*06. 

:—Di Ant) AO in seo $Ait> CAnAinn. 

:—^OiA huAin ,, ,, 

30th June—Coi 5 ti* 0 is is t-A intnu. 

23rd ,, :—^Cni seACcrfiAine is tS muni. 

16th ,, :—Ceitne „ ,, „ 

29th „ :—Coi 5 ti* 6 is is tS in*o 6 . 

22nd :—^Unf seACcrfiAine is lA in*o6 

15th ,, <::eicne ,, ,, ,, ,, 

1st July :—^SeACctfiAin is An DAn*OAOin seo $Ait> 

tAKAinn. 

24th June ;—Coi 5 tit)is is An DAn*OAoin seo $aiO Cah- 

Ainn. 

17th ,, :—^Cni seAcictfiAine is An DAn*OAOin seo $Aib 

t AHA inn. 

10th ,, ^eiCne seACcitiAine is An OAnuAOin seo 

$Aib tAHAinn. 


297.—All these expressions (296) are adverbial. 
SeACcrfiAin (coigCitiis (-t)eAs), etc.) 6 —^are used only with 
int)iu and imb-AineAO —not with int)6, Anbu int)6, or 
uniAnointeAn. Instead of these, reference must be made 
to the day of the week. So, seACcrfiAin (coi5Cit)is, etc.) 
is \A —are to be used only with intiiu, int)6 —^not with 
Anbu int)6, nor imt):<XineAC, nor umAnointeAn. Instead of 
these, reference must be made to the day of the week. 




.1 




1 


298.—Whenever the day in question can be designated ^ 
(adverbially) by mtiiu, in*o6, imb^meAC, Atau inx)6, • 
umAnomteAa (Atnu imb^XmeAC) these are the forms to ^ 
be used—not TIia tiiAin, etc. i 





CHAPTER VII. 


SYNTAX OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

299 (a)—The conj. ajus is connected with the adj. 
ogtis, in pogus, near. Hence it is used to connect two 
events which happen simultaneously, or close to each 
other in time :—1® is tern On jc-Ainnc 50 raiO Aigne nA 
lTlAiS*oine 1 1 AS r ^*0 ha OpocAt (CtTIO. 30)—It is clear 
from what she said that the Virgin’s mind as she said 
the words, ... 2® t)i mOn^n A’OOair mAOoiAirh Ag An 

StAnui$CeoiR i 0 ’nA Sui*Oe AnnsOt) (CtTlt). 138) — The 
Saviour had much food for reflection as He sat there. 
3° t)i An c-ARin bRisce *1 An c-iasc bRisce A 5 mOA’ou 1 
liirh An Ci'SeARttA ■] 0 $4 ■ocAbAiRC x>o snA tjeissiobuit 
(CtTit). 256)—The pieces of bread and of fish were multi¬ 
plying in the Lord’s hand, as He gave them to the 
disciples. 

(b) In neg. sentences Agns is conjunctive, n-A dis¬ 
junctive ;—A^us ;—1® tli RAib puinn sAo$AtCAis Ag 
lOAcbim 1 Ann A (CtTlt). 35)—J. and A. (taken together 
as one domestic establishment) had not much worldly 
wealth. 2® Tl! raiO CAitin ar StioOc A'OAm *| 6 bA * 000 ’ 
uAiste os cOtfiAiR t)6 nA 1 (CtTlt). 280-1)—There was no 
maid of the seed of A. and E. higher in God’s sight than 
She. 3° An cO . . . . nA •oOAnpA’O meAs CRtainn Roim rO 
AR An 5 COSCAS, *1 AR An AAbAR "J AR An eotus nARb’ pntAiR 
A belt A 5 An ittOc oibRe 1 A 5 nA saoir (CtTlt). 328)—He 
who would not calculate carefully beforehand the cost 
and the material and the knowledge that the masons 
and other workmen must have. , . . (All these items 
considered, not separately, but together). 4° tU n-eot 
■00m Aon tiAi$ IS mb eotus t cuisginc nA 6—I know of no 
leech who combines more knowledge and intelligence 
than he does. 

tlA :—1® tilt A Cum nA a Ctu Aige siut)—That fellow 
(l>826) 179 N 
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has neither riches nor reputation. 2 ° tilt so nA su'd acu— 
They have neither the one thing nor the other. 3*^ Hi 
•ouO-ATic 50 tToe-AnpAinti 6 tii neiiTTpAiTin—I neither 

said I would do it nor that I wouldn’t. 

(c) Hi followed by gives a resultant affirmative :— 

1° Hi *061111111 nA 50 O^uit, ATI ceARc —I’m inclined to 

think you’re right. 2° Hi ‘oe-AapAinn nA ^un ‘oeA$-t)uine 
6 —I’m disposed to think he’s a good fellow, 3° Hi 
t)-Ao$-At nA 51111 t:ui5 ha llOrfii^iiAig tuAC ah CAftAntAis sih 
(t)H. 833)—One may be sure that the Romans realised 
the value of this gift. 

(d) Hi .... HA ni.—^This combination has a cumulative 
negative force :— 1° Hi nAift eAstA 04 aih, hA Hi RAift 
OeAHH An *011 ine a 150 (CHIT). 358)—He hadn’t the fear of 
God, no, nor care for man, either. 2° Hi teo 5 Ai*o sia’o 
ontA 50 n|:eici‘o sia’o 4, h^ ni tei 5 eAHH seiseAH Ain 50 
OpeiceAHH s4 ia*o (TBC. 149)—They don’t pretend that 
they see him. No more does he pretend that he sees 
them. 

(e) Ha tiA . . . . ti 6 tiA.—In a negative clause, when 
the negative affects hO, the latter becomes hA :—XWA 
■oeiHceAn coit ah Ci^CAnHA is ctimA ah •ootfiAH ca*o eite 
A *oeiHceAn hA hA ■oemceAn. HI aha ntieiHceAn coit ah 
C. CAT) 4 AH CAinbe AOH Hit) eite a 'oeiHceAn hu hA 
■oeiHceAn ? (CHID. 319)—If one does the Lord’s will, 
it matters not one whit what else one does or does not, 
If one does not do the Lord’s will, what’s the use of 
anything else he does or does not ? 

(f) The use of niA with the Condit. should be noted :— 
CA Of Hit AH cunA A t:A0nfA*0 beAn teis 1 5 COIHH 1 O a coite ? 
HIA CAbnfAt) Hi fion-CunA 4 (TBC, 134)—Where is the 
knight who would bring a wife with him against her 
will ? If he did, he’s no true knight ! 

This assumes the supposition to be true, 

(g) HO has often the meaning—“ or else ” :—Hi hiaiC 
i *00 OiAtl, HO Hion fhOmis a scoaOc 50 cnuinn * 00 * 0 ’ 
teAOCAiniO (TBC. 17)—You haven’t much sense, or else 
you didn’t teach your messengers their lesson well I 

(h) HlAnA=munAb :—1° HlAnA fiu, Aiti, filtfi‘0 bun 
sioCOAin onAib f4iH (CHID. 246)—If, however, it is not 
worthy (of it) your peace will return to yourselves, 
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2® THaiia rriAiC tiO mise *00 CnefoeAtfiAitic (CtTlt), 334)— 
If ye do not wish to believe Me, 3° In U.I. aCc hiah 
often =intiTiA :— Is •ouine boCc sttAtiAC aCc iriAtt 
ni 6 tu niAn spR 6 (CCtl. 100)—I’m a poor wretched fellow, 
if I do not get you to wed. 

(i) T)a ttibA=Even.—1° OA tnb’iAt) tia ’oeissiobtiit 
pein tAt) Oi A x>cuis 5 iTic mAot (CITI’O. 281)—Even the 
disciples’ intelligence was clouded. 2® X)S mbA A 5 crACc 
AR AitneACc pem 6 , is bReAgtA 50 mOR 1 riA OeiR'one 
(TBC. 5)—Talking even of beauty she’s fairer far than 
D. (Supply, as apodosis, something like —■00 CAitpimis 
so A*OlflAlt). 

(j ) Da introduces an unreal supposition, so that words 
like puiun, which can be used only in a neg. or virtually 
neg. clause, may occur with it :— ^Oa lubeAt) s6 auh, t 
eotAS HA b-Aice in -a raiO se Ag puitm ■OAome, hi bAo$At 
hA 50 bpA$At) HA Ri$te pA^AhaCa sah ah c-eotAS (TTIac. 
10)—If it (a supposed hidden treasure) had existed, and 
many people knew where it was, those pagan kings 
would certainly have had the knowledge of its where¬ 
abouts. 

(k) The N. after tiA, than :—As hA contains a petrified 
form of the rel. 3 sg. of cA ( 88 c), the n. pron., phrase 
or clause following it may often be parsed as subj, N, 
to that verb :—1° CAoi-se 1 bpAt) hios peARR hA mise— 
You are much better than I (am). 2° CA s? m'os -oeise 
hA mAR IS * 0(516 teAcsA—She’s prettier than you think. 
But there is sometimes an alternative interpretation :— 
Hit AoiHHe IS peARR A CAiHi^ AS hA mi SC—No one escaped 
better than I.—Here, we may supply after hA— mAR a 
6 A 1 H 15 (mise) AS. TTlise being subj. N. to tAmig, and the 
whole clause mAR .... as, subj. N. after hA. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SYNTAX OF PREPOSITIONS. 


300. —Partitive oe :—Occurs chiefly :— 

^ 1 ° After an adj, or n. of magnitude, multitude, inten¬ 
sity, description, etc. :—(a) ■oe “b^ointb n 4 

C 4 CR 4 C (CmT). 67)—^Many of the poor of the city, (b) On 
Sce-dnn Ce 4 s *oe n toC (Cm’O. 254)—from the South end 
of the lake, (c) tl-AO *00 pionos itmCi (cmt). 305)— 
that it is sufficient punishment for her. (d) Aon te^s 
■oe Solus n 4 pi'ninne—a single ray of the light of truth, 
2° After proleptic se, so, S4n, 4 ; also after analeptic 

S4n :— 

(a) An nit)e4'0 se *oe tfiisne4C 45 Tos 4 4 n cs4bt)0i‘o 
■oo SAnu (Cin* 0 , 336)—^would Jesus have the courage to 
violate the Sabbath, (b) Sometimes proleptic se is 
omitted :—Hi R4ib 'oe*04n4Cc 4nn 4 Suite 4tfi4in *o*iomp4it 
SU 4 S Cun n 4 bpt 4 C 4 s (CHTO, 359)—He was not bold enough 
to raise even his eyes to Heaven, (c) n^i cuinimfs S 4 n 
*oe iti 4 st 4 4 n 4ti ngtOme 50 t>ceiCpiimfs On gcnois (Im. 
224)—Let us not so far insult our glorious calling as to 
shirk the cross, (d) t)4 iti4ic 4n 55641 4 beiC *oe Ciub4isce 
uinCi 6 p 0 s 4’0 (S. 112)—It would have been a good 

thing if she were so unfortunate as to have him marry 
her. (e) Is be45 •ouine 4 n4ib sO “oe *04n4i‘0e4Cc 4 nn 
CU4111C t4b4ittc 4tt 4 ce4e (Smt). 15)—^Few people were 
bold enough to visit her house, (f) nf R 4 ib s6 *oe ttiisne 4 C 
4150 •out isce 4 C (Smt). 147)—He hadn’t the courage to 
go in. 

3® After a neg. (including 54 n) with 4 C :— 

(a) ns biot) t>e 010*040 4tr 40 seite p 4 n Ouim 41 r (CtTit). 
81)—His only clothing was a hide around his waist, 
(b) A 5 US 54 n ■oe ■t) 4 oinib innce 4 O cOiS tfifte pe 4 R •j OettRe 
tfiite b4n (pp. Bk. 1, 168)—Seeing that there were in it 
only 6,000 men and 4,000 women, (c) Hi 1141 b *oe O^iR’oib 
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A'S P 6 t ’Oub aCc a $16as ceoit (SmlD.)—P.D, had no 
friend but his instrument. 

4° Before the compound relative (0/. 1°) :— 

(a) A.r\ is bneAgtA *o’i ttpeACAit) suit *ouine niAtfi ah ati 
SA ogAt so (S. 61)—The finest person that human eye ever 
saw in this world, (b) Sf beAti is uAiste i RAib aiArh 
Atin, “I * 0 *^ mbeit) 50 ’oeo Atiti—She^s the noblest woman 
that ever was, or ever will be. 

6 ° After the compound relative {Cf. 1°) :— 

(a) 1 troiAiti AR tuic 'o’uAistib LoClAtinAC teis (FF- II- 
224)—Seeing he had slain so many Lochlannach nobles, 
(b) Cr6is ar Cusaidair *06 gR^t) ’oe Cion *j •o*AnnsACc 
vS CCite (TBC. 165)—After all the love and heartfelt 
attachment we had given each other, 

6® After comparatives and superlatives :— 

(a) Is peARR *oe tARb 6 nS An F^^^heAnnAC (TBC. 8 )— 
He’s a better bull than Whitehom. (b) t)A rheASA *oe 
■buine me A 5 ccaCc •Com (Im. 36)—I was a worse man 
on leaving them. 

7® By a sort of inversion the noun of description 
follows *06 :— 

be coTfiA t>e*n csa$as sAn (TBC. 94)—^with this sort of 
condition. But we say —a leitCro *oe CorfiA, not cottiA 
VS teitCi’o. 

301. —Defining ne (no) :—(a) is eot * 001 C 6 CAinnc 
•OAOine m’peAbAS-SA ‘oe ni, “j a oIcas SAn 'D’po$tAit>e 
(hue. 32) — From what people say you know how good a 
King I was, and how bad a robber he was. (b) Do bRi$ 
50 RAibe *00 CeAngAl Aige ar An mbAS, gAn ceACc vS 
ionnsAi$e gAn poRpCgRA (TBB, 106)—Because he had 
bound Death not to come to him without forewarning 
him. (c) RU5 (sC) neArh no R0$Ain (FF- II> II 2 )— Took 
Heaven as his choice. 

302. — Partitive as :—(a) Cia’cu acu sAn is peARR teAC? 

—Which of these do you prefer ? (b) Da $6 me bemc 

ASAinn CA •oeARtfiA’D nCAncA AgAinn—Smart as the two of 
us are, we’ve made a mistake, (c) So—Aoinne, nuine, 
AnA-Cui*o ACU—^Any, one, many of them, (d) Do teigis 
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s 6 An CuiT) Acu -A 01 1 nsd’O te lei^CAS (CtTlD. 255)—He 
cured those of them that needed a cure. 

303. —Prepositional Phrases :—These may be either :— 

A. Substantival. B.—Adverbial. C. —Adjectival.—A. 

have been dealt with. 

B. — 1 ® X)\ se Att meisge—He was in a drunken state. 
2° te neAHC buite ^ OAoise AnuOAinc se ati Caitiuc—H e 
said the words out of sheer mad folly. 

C. —1° t)eATi 5 An RiAgAit OeAii jati CiAll—A lawless 

woman is a senseless one. 2 ° peAn pe leiC tiiArh is eAX> 
6 —He*s altogether an original fellow. 3° Duine te Dia, 
IS peAntt teis biAt) beAti (UP.)—A man of God prefers 
food to a woman ! 4° As jaC 2 lin*o i ^ciAn •) i 5 c 6 rPi 5 Aii 

(B. 120)—From every direction, far and near. 

304. —Meanings and Uses of the Simple Prepositions :— 

A.—Before nouns and pronouns :— 

1° An.—Orig. meaning—before, for, because of. 

(a) Modal :—An bogAt)—loose ; An cAnAtig—drawn (of 
a weapon) ; An p^riAiOeACc Aigne—distractedly ; An 
sooAn, trotting, etc. 

(b) Local :—An mwin. An cin—on sea, on land ; An 
CO SAC—in front ; An ■oemeAt)—behind ; An An SAO$At 
eite—in the next world. 

(c) Of the part affected. (An extension of the local 
meaning) :—’Oo R 115 sC An CtuAis Ain—he seized him by 
the ear ; An An sjonnAi^—by the throat. 

(d) Temporal :—An bAtt—presently ; An a nc a Clog— 
at 2 o*clock ; An teACc a bAite t)uinn—when we arrived 
home. 

(e) Pass, with vb. n.— Z&. An $Aotuinn An lAbAinc 
Ann so—I. is spoken here ; An pA^-Ait—to be had. 

(f) In respect of ; causal :—An frcAbAs a peAnsAn *i 
A tnCin (b.O.)—because of the excellence of his person 
and disposition. 

(g) Of measurement :—An pAin, An leiCeAt), An •ooirfi- 
neAS, An Aointie—in length, breadth, depth, height. 

(h) Dependent upon :—Duine An leAt-SuiV—a one-eyed 
man ; zA sC An beAg^n pA$^tcAis—he hasn*t much to 
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live upon ; peAu Olos An Aon OAnAm sa SAo$At Atuinn 
seo (Smt). 1)—A man who is dependent on one friend 
in this beautiful world. 

(i) Of price paid :—An mOn a Cu^ais ah au mOuin ?— 
How much did you give for the cow ? When the price 
is not mentioned or alluded to, as, not An, is used.— 
T)iotpAit> s 6 AS—He’ll pay for it. 

(j) Of feelings, burdens, etc. :—St as, bnOn, eA^tA 
onm—I’m glad, sorry, afraid, etc. 

(k) Among :—Is An *00 buAib-se *00 nujAt) *| *00 Ti-oiteAt) 
e (TBC. 8 )—It was among your cows he was bom and 
bred. 

(l) Duty or obligation :—1s An nigCib ua THurhAn avS 
onOin nA THutnAn *00 OosAinc (TBC. 196)—It is incumbent 
on the M. kings to defend M.’s honour. 

(m) N.B.—'bi'o’O s 6 sin An An 06 is tugA An pA*o (CtTlD. 
290)—^Let him be the least of all. 

2® As : —(a) Local :— As so 50 TlAs nA Tlio$ — From 
here to Nass. Cax> as *011 ic ?—Where are you from ] 

(b) Temporal :—As so aihaO— from this on ; as a 
n-Aitte sin—after that ; as An nuA (or —as a nuA)— 
anew, afresh. 

(c) Modal :—As oa^ar— disorderly ; as lonAt)—dislo¬ 
cated ; AS A OOile—asunder ; as seitO—evicted. 

(d) Various :—As a a in m—by an abusive name. 
Do gtAo-OAt) 'as a Ainm Ain—^he was called by an abusive 
name. Do 5 tAOT!)A *0 as a Ainm e—he was called by his 
own name. 

(e) Cause, origin :—A perns ^ AeineAs e—I did it 
out of anger. Hi mAoi-Oce Auic as—^ you needn’t boast 
about it, 

3° Cum :—(a) Local or temporal :—Dei *0 si cm' 
btiAUA ’ 06 A 5 bum UA DeAttAine—She’ll be thirteen next 
May. (b) An ceiCe turn ua ti- 6 i 5 ipce—The flight into E. 

(b) End, purpose, result :—tlAgAiA s 6 Cum cniCe 
* 0 uic—It will turn out to your advantage. Cum 50 
bpeicpinn Am’ Suitib cinn C—In order to see it with my 
own eyes. 

4® Do :— (a) Possessive :— pinnbeAtinAC is Amm ’OC 
(TBC. 8 )—Whitehorn is his name. 
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(b) Motion towards :—^Go^rj cobxvn—^to the well. 
Obsolescent, in this sense, in Munster—50, 50 nci, turn 
and various prep, phrases taking its place. 

(c) Final (denoting purpose) :—nus (<*00 t^ios)—for 

the purpose of finding out ; —to see. Now 

pe-deAinc (without prep.). t>A tfiAiC tiom ati leAbAti SAn 
*Do tei^OAt)—I should like to read that book (*00 iet$eAt> 
denotes the purpose for which I should like the book). 

(d) Of time :—Go (*oe) 6ion—always ; *00 gnAt— 
usually, etc. 

(e) Causal :—Gom* (■oem*) •beoin p6iti—of my own 
free-will ; X)*Aiirht)eoin t)o •niCitt—in spite of your worst 
(best). 

(f) Of the agent :—CAt) pe tToeAHA t)uic t •b^ATiATfi ?— 
Why do you do it ? ^5 cAbAiac An Ainsro *01 *66 (S.)— 
as he gave her the money. 

6° Ge :— (a) Motion from :— Go tetmeAS Ann as t)e*n 
Cap Alt—I jumped off the horse ; Go tuic st si ah ne’n 
CAtAOin (Gn. 334 )—he fell back off the chair. 

(b) Partitive :—Cure “oe snA h-uAistib—some of the 
nobles. ( 300 ). 

(c) Cause, origin :—Ciar* ■610b cu ?—From whom are 
you sprung ? Ga Garr sAn—as a result of that ; *021 
•beASgAib sin (of bad results). 

(d) Temporal ;—^Ge to is *o*or00e—by day and night. 

(e) Of the material (as distinct from the instrument):— 
Go tionAS An buroCAt xt^tnsge—I filled the bottle with 
water. 

6° In :—(a) Local.—1sci$ sa cig acA sO— it is in the 
house (D.) x)o CuAit) sO isceAC— he went in (A.). 

(b) Temporal ,—1 n-Aon uair a* Ctuig Atb-din —In a 
single hour. 

(c) Modal.—^tl-A Cuts A tiinig s6 (tnsp. 179 )—He 
came on foot, 

(d) End, purpose, result.—UiocpAi’O An rriAgAt) nA 
■OaririG *o0— The joke will end seriously for him, UAgAi’O 
so 1 soOar tjuinn — it will profit us. 

(e) With *0111 :—Ag *Diit 1 n-Aois Ag ■out 1 n-otCAS— 
Getting older, getting worse ; out 1 GpuAiRe—getting 
colder. 
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te :—(a) Local (the radical meaning is ** by the 
side of **) :—Ci-a tikinig let)* Cois ?—Who came with 
you ? Leis -Ati -Ailt—Over the cliff. 

(b) Temporal.—te CU15 btiAtniA *06^5 “D'Amism ni ti^ib 
pot *0110 *SA C>eit)tTti mile beAtAi$ 6 n-A OOite—For 15 
years P.D. and his violin had not been a mile apart, 

(c) Cause.—UAj-Ann m-Ait te c^m*oe—Grood comes, if 
one waits for it, 

(d) Instrumental.—^te sc in *00 *oeineAt) 6—It was done 
with a knife. 

(e) Passive with trans. vb. n.—C a so te Rdt>—^This 
much is to be said. 

(f) Purpose or futurity with intrans. vb. n. —An 
StAnuigteom a bi te ceACc—The promised Saviour, 

(g) With adj. denoting likeness and the contradic¬ 
tory :—Is costfiAit te n’ aCaiti 6—He’s like his father. 

(h) Ownership, subjectivity (with is).—Is mAit tiom 
CAe, AC ni mAiC t)oni C ; is tiomsA 6 sin. 

(i) With vb, of speaking to, listening to :—Cum 50 
tAbARtAn teAc—until you’re spoken to ; 6isc teis— 
Listen to him ! 

8° 6 :—(a) Local separation :—-6 X)lAt CtiAt 50 
CoRCAi$—From D. to C. 

(b) Temporal separation :—0 So in 1 teiC—From then 
till now. 

(c) Agent :—^Do n-oiR'oni$eA*o 0 Oia 6—He was 
ordained of God. 

(d) Cause, origin, motive :—O’n lomAO -ouit in-AmseAX) 
IS eAt> CAgAnn An c-AirhteAs 50 mime—Moral decadence 
often results from avarice. 

9 ° tllAH.—Chiefly in such phrases as :—mAn geAtt ar— 
because of ; mAR Carr ar 5AC noon as—^ to crown every 
calamity ; ouine mAR 6—one like him ; mAR An sebAonA 
—likewise. 

10° 6s :—In adv. and compound prep, phrases :— 
Cs iRO—aloud ; Os iseAt—low, secretly ; Os cOrfiAiR— 
in the presence of ; Os cionn—above ; bun Os cionn— 
upside down. 
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11 ° 1^6 :—(a) Of motion :—^Do nuj Tosa Ati teis 

isceAC i:6*ti ■ocln (CtTlT), 254 )—Jesus brought the TVelve 
with Him into the country. 

(b) Of Time :—itiAit>iii—before morning ; 
t-dtAiR—at present. 

(c) Local :—pe tui$e riA snSine—under the Sun. 

(d) Modal :—Coisc spmit)! a 15 eit nt)un striACc 
(CtriT). 316 )—Because spirits are under your power. 

S 4 ati, Son as, t>n(3n, $tAs—prosperous, happy, sad, 
locked up. 

(e) Partitive :—A cuig piCio p6n sc^Att (tnsp. 167 )— 
25 %. 

(f) Multiplicative :—pe OO, tni, OSat)—^ twice, 

thrice, 100 times. 

(g) Causal :—Cat) pA *r 6Rutui$ t)iA sinn ?—Why did 
God create us ? 

12° Pah :—(a) Local :—1. Di Tosa a5 siuOaI ah bOtAi? 
6 "OeAS pAu AbAn 10R*OAin (CTTIT). 315 )—Jesus was walking 
Southwards on the road alongside the Jordan. 2. Di s6 
A5 sinbAt pAn An bOtAin (CTTI’O. 362 )—He walked along 
the road. 

(b) Temporal :—pAn nA bAimsine—all the time ; pAn 
lAe—throughout the day. 

13 ° tlm :—(a) Temporal :—tJm Tlo'otAis—^about Xmas; 
um An *ocACA SAn—by that time. 

(b) Causal :—^tlime sin—therefore ; ca*o uime—where¬ 
fore ? 

(c) Local ;—Cum s 6 uime a Cuio SAnAi^—he put on 
his clothes. 

14 ° So, to :—(a) Motion towards :—Cat) 6 An pAio 6 
0 DeAi pems*oe 50 CtiAt ?—How far is it from 

Belfast to Dublin ? 

(b) Modal :—Do CuaTjais 1 jcotuigteAbc 50 mOR— 
You’ve grown much stouter. 50 mOn— lit. —to a great 
extent. 

(c) Temporal :—SeACcrhAin is (=5u-sAn) tA inTnu— 
this day week (in the past). Lit.—a week till to-day ; 
*00 ’beAnpAi'ois cttosgAt) 50 b-ds—they’d fast till death. 

(d) For a special use in is sentences, see 268 . 
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15 ° iDm ;—(a) Local :—*0464*0 mfte i*oiti C:onc 4 i$ 
1 t) 64 t 46 4 n 54 on 64 i* 6 —There are 40 miles between 
Cork and Ballingeary. 

(b) Followed by 45 us=in eluding .... and :—-1*0 m 
niTi 4 iG 1 mion-’ 04 oiTie (Cs.)—including women and children. 

16 ° A5 :—(a) Local :—A5 50404 ti 4 C46n46 is 64*0 
61141164*0411 umA eeile—They met at the city gate. 

(b) Possession :—ZA ttA $464iRm ftui’Oe 454m (Song)— 
I have two little yellow goats. 

(c) Partitive :—See 302 . 

(d) With vb. n. to express the pres. part.—s6 45 
■out 4 64ite—he is going home ; t)i se 45 *06411416 An 4 ti 
*061$—^he was approaching the house. 

17 ° 50—^with :—Rare in mod. prose. Found in the 
literature, especially poetry :—"£0 Ti-iom4*o s64*o (i.O.)— 
with many precious stones. Common in composition. 
Also in 50 lei6 (with a half), and 50 leon (enough). 

305 .—B.—Prepositions after nouns and adjectives :— 

(a) nioH fA's S 4 n 14*0 5411 6ei6 . . . .50 n-4n4 4me4e 
01164 p6iri (Im. 86)—That did not prevent them from 
being very watchful over themselves. C464m acA 
ceon4Ti46 te n-AsOctis (t)n. 834 )—A city on the borders 
of Asotus. t)i 4iRe46 ‘buic p6in—Be watchful in your 
own interests. C4 41611 e 16416 454111 one—I know you well. 

(b) C4ti IS bni$ leis ?—What does it mean ? C 4 *o is 
ci4it teis ?—^Wliat’s the sense of it ? C 4 *o is miniO teis ? 
—What’s the interpretation of it ? "Di * 0 ^ 6 Ri$ leis 411 
6 p 6 ile sin (CTTlt). 294 )—This Festival had two meanings. 
ZA ci4tl 45 meib, 46 nil C 1411 le*o’ 64innc-se (TBC. 59 )— 
M. has sense—your words have none. 

(c) 1 . t)i 4n cob4R 4 tt 4 *octi 5 C 4 R cot> 4 n UcOib bu 4 il 6 e 
leo (CtTl’O. 138 )—The well, known as J.’s well, was near 
them. 2 . Bi'l s 6 ome 4 i 6 n 46 *00 Ri$e 46 c *06 (CtRO. 297 )— 
He’s not fit for the Kingdom of Gk)d, 3 . 54 n t) 4 c le *oul 
6616 p4’04 le X)eo 6 4 * 0 ’i 4 RR 4 i *0 uir6i (CttlT). 140 )—Not to 
mention going so far as to ask her for a drink. 4 . II4 
116-6U564 *00*0’ 60il p 6 in (Im, 40 )—Be not over-fond of 
your own will : CU5646C *00’n pe 4 C 4 (Im, 45 )—proneness 
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to vice. 5 . Dfot) x>S 06 ite—love one another : 

zS 45 -dn mbeinc X)A 06 tie—the two hate each other. 
6. Di s6 nd-tu^t-d Oun n^i ’oio$b-AtA OO-diiAtfi, *| bi ah 10 m ao 
*0011 sATi AinseAT) Ai^e, 7 SAti otiOiTi (Du. 86)— He was too 
much given to injustice, and too fond of money and 
honour. 7 . Ci A5 Tout T)em’ tfiisneAO y6 t)eme (TBC. 
1 ^ 9 )—My courage is at last beginning to fail me. 8. Ci 
5AO Aoinne buiOeAO *oe — he*s very popular. 

(d) 1 , 'O^iAHRAS p6in ceA*o An AoOs beiC On tnb-i’o Aon 

Aifi-dtn (hue. 47 )—I also asked leave of Hades to absent 

myself from the boat for one day. 2 . Cium 0 f^eins 7 6 
buAinc (TBC. 5 )—Free from anger and from worry. 

3 . Is geAnn 6 bnise niAtn bnise caCa (TBC. 68) —Defeat 
in battle is not far from breach of discipline. 4 . is x>AtL 
o rhoib A CeApAt) 50 nslACpi t n-AonpeAOc iao (TBC. 88)— 
It is shortsighted of M. to suppose that both would be 
tolerated. 5 . Caio sia*o A5 bAinc do* neAnc (TBC. 150 ) — 
They are sapping your strength. 6. C-d An die polUtti 6 
*6 AO me te pAOA—The place is long since uninhabited. 

(e) 1. til mAoiOce Ouic as —YouVe no reason to boast 
of it. 2 . belt onm oiol, teis, as ua mAinb (luc. 41 )— 
That I should have to pay for the dead as well ! 3 . Tltl 
Aon lonncAoib A5AC ASAm—You don*t trust me. 4 . Diot> 
00 rfiuini^in a 'Oia ua slOine—Put your trust in Almighty 
God. 

(f) 1 . Bion t^An beAnn acu An AnAm nd ar beAtA nd An 
SAO$At (CDC. 127 )—They no longer cared aught for life 
or livelihood or living. 2 . HiL Aon bneit AgAm air— It 
is quite impossible for me. 3 . is bdiOeAifiAiL le n-A 
06 iie tuCc Aon-tOmoe —Same “ trade,** same “ tirade.** 

4 . II 1 nAib Aon Oaoi dige An 6 *b6AnAtti — He had no chance 
of doing it. 5 . pe *oeine beiO ar An ngnO, cd ■oeme te 
CAinne SAOb (S.)—-Whatever the upshot of this affair, 
there*s an end to S.*s talk. 6, Hfi Aon pA$dit a^ac air — 
You *11 never secure it. 7 . Cd s6 tOtfi gneAmuigte sin ar 
Dia nA 5t0ine nd cuineAnn s6 Aon csuim 1 neiCib SAO$AttA 
(Im.)—He is so grappled to Almighty God, that he 
pays no attention to worldly ways. 8. 'Oein iarraCc air — 
Have a try at it, 9. Di s6 tdn-uttAtti ar 6 ■OdAnAtfi — ^He 
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was quite ready to do it. 10 . se ome-drhri^e so tuAiC 
-Am—He *8 quite capable of (doing) it. 11. Ci se soc-Ain 
An belt tiA SASAnc—He’s determined to become a priest. 

12. ITIo SeASAifi iTTOiu onnAib (H.)—On you I rely to-day. 

13. t3ei*0 conA *0 An a SAotAn sati —Such a man’s labour 

will not be in vain. 14, aou cAitige asac An An 

n^-Aottiinn a tAbAinc ?— Have you any practice in speaking 
I.? 15. til nAib uAin A1C1 An a tuitte a ndt) —She hadn’t 

time to say any more. 16, Tli'L Aitne (cion, meAS, snAin, 
Sneim, ncARc) AgAtn Ain— I don’t know (love, esteem, 
hate) him ; I have no hold on him ; I cannot help it. 

(g) 1. til f^eAtiAn An mbemis bOtn custA Cun co 5 ai *6 t )0 
•oeAnAifi (TBC. 61)—I wonder would they be so inclined 
to make war. 2. UusCaCc Cun sCitteAt) 'o’uACcAn-in 
(Im. 47)—A ready obedience. 3. xXgus no Coitig SimCn 
Cuige sin 50 ponnitiAn (t)t). 836)—^And S. consented to 
this willingly. 4. X)o cu 5 a *6 pC nueAnA n4n f?CAC sC niATti 
cun A tAinbe pCims (t)t!. 843)—It was observed that he 
never sought his own advantage. 

306.—Prepositions after verbs :— 

(a) 1 . Aici^im An—I convince, argue down one’s- 
throat :— * 0 ’ 4 iceoCA ‘0 si one gun An meisge bt sC—She 
would have you believe he was drunk. 2. 5 An bAC *00 
tfinAib *1 mion-nAoine (CS.)—^Not counting women and 
children, tli bAcpAt) teis —I shan’t mind it. 3. tlf 
liomsA A bAineAnn An CAinne sin —Those words don’t 
refer to me. t)Ain An mCra sin An rhCndit ■010b (Cmt>. 
366)—This took the pride out of them. -<^n f?i'ninne .... 
•oo bAinc Aisci (CtltO. 260)—To take the truth out of it ; 
Cat) no bAin nutc ?—What happened to you ? ^An cun 
teis n^ bAinc uaiO— Without adding to or taking from it. 

(b) 1 . tDCAnpAn one—^you’ll be caught. 2 . lOein beAn- 
nACc Cm’ Cnoitie 50 ci'n nA bSineAnn. . . . Cum a mAineAnn 
■oe SiolnAt) Tn is Cibin (’OonnC. UuAn)—Bring a blessing 
from my heart to the land of E. to all that are alive of 
the seed of Ir. and Eibhear. 3 . t)ein leAC tuAC CCig 
punc—Bring with you £5 worth. 

(c) 1. ’bio'OAn A 5 oosc ua leAnb An CeACc Cuige (ClTlt)* 
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362 )—They were preventing the children from coming 
to Him. 2 , CAlit 1*0 oitAinn—Don’t fail us, 3 , *00 

OAitt 4K A misneAC Anis—Her courage failed again. 4 , 
tli'oR OosAtn -dn ciutias ia’o 4 tt 4n 4 S 40 dn S4n (Ctno. 336 )— 
Silence did not save them from this reproach. 

(d) 1 . C4ittp4n 4 tAn 411151*0 Leo s4ti— much money 

will be spent in vain on them. 2. Oo cdiCedO clo04 
teo—stones were thrown at them. 3 . 11 A C 4 it: 4 n iom4’o 
4 imsiRe te neiCiO S4oS4tt4—don’t spend too much time 
on worldly things. 4 . Ct4 116 4*oeiRm *00 C4S4t) te4C 
(also one) ?—Whom do you say you met ? 5 . Hi ■ouicse 
IS coin e C4S4’6 Horn (S.)—It isn’t you who should cast 
it up to me. 6. A5 C4S4*d leis 4n n*oA tnAt$ 4 C 4041 rc 
leis (TBC. 76 )—trying to serve the two strands. 7 . $A 
C 4 S 4-0 in’ 4 S 4 CAn le li-fos 4 (CTHD, 340 )—^upbraiding Jesus 
for , 

(e) 1. t)o cinne4*0 4n 00tfi4inle—a plan was settled on. 

2. T)o Oinn 4m 6 te454t>—he failed to knock it down. 

3 . gtm Cinn 4n rhnAiO 4 c0rh-4itTisine 1 S50trh (K.)—until 
she surpassed in beauty all her contemporaries. 

(f) 1 . til CumprO sO SU 4 S tiO (t) 11 . 259 )—He will not 
put up with you. 2 . Cum sios 4 n—talk about, describe. 
3 . Cum SU 4 S *06—give up. 4 . ’SO cuis 4 Cumpinn sios 
teis—The reason I should assign for it is ... . 5 . Cum 
SU 4 S Cum—instigate to. 6. Cum Cum—attempt to. 
7 . Cum le—send with, add to, apprentice ; t)o cume4t) 
le cOmt) 0 —^he was apprenticed to a trade. 8 , Cum 
pios 4 n—send for. 9 . Cum pO—settle down, 10 . Cum- 
e 4 * 04 n bui* 0 e 4 n luCc 4 mm U 4 t 4 (CtTlt). 301 - 2 )—They 
dispatched an armed band. 11 . Cum *oe—^get over (work, 
disease, trouble, etc.) ; cover space. 12 . Cum * 0 i'oc— 
be off ; undress. 13 . t)i sO 45 cun *oe 4n 4 *6106411— 
he was talking away, as fast as he could. 14 . CA sO 
45 cun 411 U 1 S *oe—he’s perspiring. 15 . Cum t4n—put 
past (not suspect)—ni' Cumpinn 64mis 0—I shouldn’t 
put it past him (I’m inclined to suspect him of it). 
16 . Cum 1 leiC—accuse. “ CA bpuii n 4 *0401116 4 61 45 
cun 4*0’ leiC ? ” (ClTlt), 306 )—“ Where are they who 
accused you ^ ” 
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(g) An tlf teAt —May Gk>d assist you. 
2. An c6 A CAOmn^e^nn teis f6m, cAOtiui$e^nii ’Oia teis— 
God helps those who help themselves. 

(h) 1. Hi ■0&Ani:-4iTin ntfo onp —I didn’t do as you 
wished. 2. UA s6 45 *o64n4tti 4 m 40 An a oO— it’s coming 
up to two o’clock, 3 . T)o "Oein s4 Anonn An ^4*05—He 
went over to T. 4 . Oo *0611164*0 S454ftc *06 —he was 
ordained priest. 5 . *00041 rc Leo fje4ni-Suitn 4 *0640 4iti 
*06 tieiCiO s4o$4Lt4 (Ctrit). 245 )—He told them to despise 
worldly things. 6. Tli *06111641111 s6 ptnnri c4iCi$e *06— he 
doesn’t practise it much. 

(i) 1 , UA 4 n tiiL 6 *00106 4 C 4 CR^is *010100 4 moiO 1 4 m 40 

*00 * 0 ot Oon cOiiiR 4 ic 4 onfiR 4 * 004 n 4 rh, 4 n Oneib nA 4 n 
me 4 tL 4*0 (TBC. 128 )—Everyone of them has refused 
point-blank to go to fight in single combat, either for 
bribe or promise. 2 , *00 *0101001$ sO me 4 r sgiLLing—he 
refused me Is. 3 . T)ioLp 4 iO co 4s, L04O nO m 4 LL—you’ll 
pay for it sooner or later. 4 . An m6n a Oiot4is 4 n 4 n 
mbom ?—How much did you pay for the cow ? 5 . Ci 4 

teis 50R Oi'oL4is 1' ?—To whom did you sell her ? C14 

00 50R . . . . 1 ?—For whom did you sell her ? 

(j) 1 . 6iri$ 4s —resign, give up. 2 . C4*o o’emiS *06 ?— 

What happened him ? 3 . Conus *0’em 15 Le S64x>n4 ?— 

How did it fare with S. ? 4 . tlionb’ ^4*04 jur 6 mi$ 

64 C 0 RC 4 —Soon they had a row. 5 . 6 iiii$ 4 0o*oL4O— 
go to bed. 6 . rii 6 iReo 04 O s 6 Oiob 28 )—He kept 

on importuning them. 7 . is 4 TfiL 4 iA 4 ■o’ 6 iri 564 *o 4 r 
C oige (t)11. 28 )—The result was, they attacked him. 

(k) 1 . Cisc Le p04im n4 1i-4t»4nn 1 $60041*0 co t)Re 4 C— 
Listen to the murmur of the river, and you’ll get a 
trout ! (Also peiC Le pu 4 im). 2 . Hu4ir 4 li- 6 ici$e 4*0 14*0 
4R 411 LOis*om (cmt). 297 )—When they were refused the 
lodging. HioR m4it Liom 0 eic 64 C 4R ru'd OOtfv su 4 R 46 — 
I shouldn’t like to refuse him such a paltry 
thing. 3 . p 4 n orc (Le 4 c) 50 pOiL—wait a while (the 
preps, are intensive) : T)*^ 4 np 4 imis Le 4 C (S.)—^we’d 
have waited for you : t 11 e 4 S 4 * 04 R .... 50 mb* pei*oiR 
nA p 4 np 4*0 S6 4 R 4 n bpOC 4 L 4*DUb41Ri: SO 4R *00013 (Ctll’O. 
309 )—They thought that possibly he might not stand 
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by his first account, 4 , 50 T)ia orc —GJod help 

you : *] pOm sitin, a ti^e^RtiA—Look, o Lord, and 

save us. 5 . pi'imsA 6—leave it to me (to decide); 
V^E ^5-AtTiSA 6—leave it to me (to keep) ; -o’^A^ s6 
An 5teAnn *S4 raiO atiu A5Am—he left me master of 
the situation. 6, PiaprOOar Ofoc cAn Oo’oi^is ar^ir— 
you’ll be asked where you slept la&t night : Iarr ar 
O iA Aor TRi pi ^’ 6 e is coit teAc, t geoftAiR iax> (S.)— ask 
of Gk>d any three wishes you like, and you shall have 
them. 

(l) 1. CA se AS gAO-Ait *00*11 ^AotuiTin te pA*OA—he has 
been at Irish for a long time. 2 . 5 eo&Ai ’6 se ■o’puipeAriAiO 
ORC—he will whip you. 3 . Do S^in se te piliOeAOc—be 
took to poetry. 4 . Do gAiO se a leAt-sgeAt tiom—he 
excused himself to me. 5 . J-AhAiin pAR'oun a^ac— excuse 
me. 6. IttiCig teAc (orc)— be off, go on. Conus ■o*imti$ 
te S ?—How did it fare with S. ? C-A An Ouairc un imti$t6 
*010111—that worry has left me : D’initi$ a heAn uai* 0 
10*06—his wife left him yesterday. 

(m) 1 . Do teAti A 5C0SA *oe*n tic-oi^Re—their feet 
stuck to the ice. 2 , V\A teAn *00*0’ CteASAi*OeACc—don’t 
continue your tricks. LeAn orc (teAc)—continue. 4. CA 
ORm teAnAitiAinc siar ar ao sceisc—I must probe the 
question thoroughly. 5 . ti'on An coRc^in ■o’uisse—fill the 
pot with water (the material) : lion leis An gcup^n 6— 
fill it with the cup (the instrument). 6. tl-A IaOair Cum 
50 IaCarCar leAc—don’t speak till you’re spoken to : 
Is AIR sin *00 IaOair An pAi*b—it was of Him the prophet 
spoke : an tir sin dar’ labramur (ZCP. II, 276 )—^this 
land of which we have spoken. 

(n) 1. tl^ teig *06 —don’t allow him. 2. tli leospAR . . . 

1 n-Aisge leis—he will not get ofl with .... 3 . TTlAs 

ole le muinnciR nA n-iiice An carO *00 leogAinc uaCa (TBC. 
11)—If the inhabitants are loth to let the bull be taken 
from them, 4 . T\A leog orc —don’t pretend. 5 . teog 
* 00 * 0 ’ OAot-CAinnc peAS*OA—give up your foolish talk now, 

(o) 1 . rriAiC *C)uinn An gcioncA—^forgive us our trespasses. 

2. Do tfi6AX)ui$ AR An mbuAiRc Aige—his worries increased. 

3 , til tnAoitlice liuic as *00 ttiAiCeAs—you needn’t boast 
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of your goodness. 4 . is s6 An i*< 5 $nAirh 

leis (S.)—I*m afraid he didn’t part with him to his 
advantage : ni f^roin iat) a ssAnArfiAinc 6 ti-a CSite—■ 
they can’t be separated. 

(p) ** CA mo OeATi 1 gCilt Cn^t) 50 cn6iC, t teAc te n-A 

CeAtlTJ, 

trii zA, An nOin scaoiI t6i, nf bAO^At r\S 50 bpAn- 

fAlt) SI Aim ”— 

My wife’s in C.C. all spent, with a stone by her 
head, 

Well, then, just let her be—she’s sure to remain 
there,” 

2. An AmtAit) n^n OeAnc An in$eAn so AbnATiAim , , . , 
*00 scAoiteAti On sceAngAt SAn tA nA SAbbOroe ? (CrnO. 
331 )—Do you mean to say it was wrong to release this 
daughter of A. from that bondage on the Sabbath ? 

3 . Oo scAoit sO tAints mO—he took no notice of me, 

4 . Do scAoit sO uAit> me—he let me go without hindrance. 

5 . ScAoit CugAinn An sjOaI— let’s have the story at once, 

6. ScAoit CAnc An “oeoC—let the drink pass. 7 , Do scAoit 
sO unOAn pum (onm, Horn)—he shot at me. 

(q) 1. SeAsOOA’o-sA tmic—I’ll support you, 2 . CA 
oineA*o Aingi’D A^Am f a SeAsOOArO ’oom 50 ceAnn mi—I’ve 
as much money as will last me for a month, 3 , Ttlo 
SeASAtfi in’oiu cnAib (tl.)—I depend on you to-day. 4 , 
Diot) *00 SeASAm lonAm (Im.)—depend upon Me, 

(r) 1 . tu^AS ■ORutm lArfiA te ■otioO-beATtcAib —I turned 

my back on iniquity. 2. Do tAbnpAinn tinuim te scAmAt- 
tAib An csAo$Ait seo (Song)—I should turn away from the 
clouds of this life. 3. HI perom AA CAob An sgeit *00 
CAbAittc 'oA eeite —^the two sides of the story cannot be 
reconciled, 4 . CngCAR Cum a CCite lAt) —let them be 
brought together. 5. tli CAbAin * 00 me uAit> An niti uaC 
bi Aige (K.)—one does not give away what one has not. 
6 . Ca'o 6 An Ainm bA rfiAtC teAC a CAbnpi ah An teAnb ?— 
By what name would you have the child called ? 7 . 

CAbAin pe—^make the attempt : tug se pum—he attacked 
me. 


(d926) 
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(s) 1 , Do r}A ne<ARc (TBC. 88)—his strength 

failed. 2 . Do *010111 0 *00411 Atfi—I failed to do it. 

3 , >0titiS4Ti bei *0 onOm 45 *ottt *ouic On 50111*06400410 (CTTID. 
336 )—then honour will be due to you from the company. 

4. Do 01115 04 0“tt4iste 50 n4iO s4o 45 'out 04 tuige 411 
41506 04 0*040106 (CtDD. 301)—^the nobles realized that 
this was being impressed on the people’s minds. 5 . tli 
RO-otc 4 0454*0 50648 co* 0 t 4 C 4 * 0 om— I could do well 
with a little sleep. 6. Do 0454*6 s6 1 *oc4iobe *6010 50 
mOo—it would do you a lot of good. 7 . Do Cu4*64is 4s 
50 oiOo—you’ve failed a lot. 8. Do Ou4i*6 400—it shrank. 
9 . Hit 400 •out 48 454c—^you can’t escape : oft 400 *out 
041*6 454c—^you can’t escape him. 10. D6i5e4oo si te 
04 0-46410—she resembles her father. 11. Do 60416 
40 6toi6e 004100—we lost the game, 12. Do 6u4i6 45 
04 coi Cott4 0064 (K.)—the three C.’s defeated them. 
13. “ U615640O 40 0140046 6 60106 50 60106 , 1 T 140 66156400 
40 C-640 6 6it6 50 bite ”—Yawning passes from one to 
another, as the bird passes from tree to tree, 14. Do 
04546 s6 810*0 C06 pott C4046410 45 t0O5 41051*0—your 
friend would go through an auger-hole for money. 15. 
Hioo 5 '^'* 661b "oot 640 40 miobuitc sio . , . . 6uo 4 
6’teiscioc 50 04 b 4 *D 40 C1000C46 (CtHD. 311)—-This 
miracle should have sufficed for them to see that they 
were guilty. 

(t) 1 . A6 0100 6^.1015 teo 6 Tb4ob0 (CHID. 336 )—but 
they did not succeed in killing him. 2 . €41015 s6 isce46 
410—he became proficient in it. 3 . €41015 sio isce46 
50 coo ion te 0-4 0606400 p6io—that fitted in exactly 
with what I said myself. 4 . €41015 6oioe 61510 t 4 isci 5 
61001 84 5^*5 S 40 —someone circumvented me in that 
affair. 6, ’S6 6iocp4i6 66 50 0140666640 6oioe 61510— 
the result will be that someone will be killed. 6. €41015 
S64604 64 f646410c—S. came to see him. 7 . Hi putdio 
06 oi bi 860 40 6646 0410 454c 45 4ioe46c4ioc ce 46 c 
641081 810 (S.)—This mustn’t be the first time you’ve 
heard her mentioned. 8. 0 601610 4 615 600150400— 
contention comes from company. 9 . €41015 si teis 50 
b-64sc4i6—it offered no resistance. 10. C15 teis sio 40 
tri 6 i 6 46610 pt4c6—what P. says agrees with that, 
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307 .—(a) A5=:when :—1. A5 pS-dC-Ainc *00 sn^ n-Aspoil 
(cmt). 276 )—when the A. looked to see .... 2 . A5 
ctUCc *00 Veo AH uisge Sa 06 (CtTlt). 302 )—^when speaking 
o them about the waters of S. 

(b) Cn6is=when :—1. Un6is ah frocAit siti ■00 ‘ 06 , 

*00 Cttom s6 Aittis (cmt). 305 )—when He had said these 
words He bent down again. 2. CaOis ’oiAbLAi-Oe^OcA 
61510 A ’OOAtiArh 0Rt4, Cu5 s6 OuiCi isceAC 1^*0 (S. 16 )— 
when he had performed some black magic over them, 
he brought them in to her. 

(c) An eA5lA—for fear of—denotes the*state or condi¬ 
tion of the agent :—be o-eAstA denotes that the action 

* was accompanied by fear in the agent : *o*eA5lA denotes 
that fear was the origin or motive of the action. 

(d) 1 5cionn—after—views the space of time from the 
beginning :—^Ra^at) a CAite 1 501000 mi—I’ll go home in 
a month’s time ; crCis views the space of time from the 
end, backwards :—Cuas a OAite cn6is mi *00 CAiCeAiO 
Aoo—I went home, after having spent a month there. 

(e) There is a similar distinction between 50 ceAon 
and Att peA^, both meaning “ for the space of.” The 
former views it from the beginning, the latter from 
the end :— 1 . tii ra 5 a*o aoo aoi's 50 ceAoo mi—I shan’t 
go again for a month. 2. pAopA*o aoo ar peAt> ao toi— 
I shall remain for the month. 

(f) 1 nit, and 1 5CAiteAtii mean ” at some time in the 
course of :— 1 . CiocpA’o isccaC Cu^ac tA 61510 1 Rit oa 
seACcifiAioe—I’ll come in to you, some day during the 
week, 2 , Rior IaCair s 6 pocAl 1 scAiteArti ao m6i*o sio 
AimsiRe—he never opened his lips during all that time. 


CHAPTER IX. 

SYNTAX OF THE SENTENCE. 

308.—A.—Ellipsis and Change of Constniction :— 

^ The starting-point may be found in :—Ar ni derna 
aithrige, acht dul in derchainiud (PH. 221)—For he did 
not penance, but despaired. Here derna governs both 
aithrige and dul. But we must often assume an ellipsis. 
This occurs chiefly in ;—(a) Adversative clauses with 4C. 
(b) Non-adversative clauses with a^us. (c) After 
mAR, and eorfi mAit ^511 s .... (d) In clauses following 
others with mil, *o-A, uuAm. (e) In other kinds of sen¬ 
tences ;— 

(a) tlTott teo5 se ^oiTint*0 .air, aC An biAO *00 CAiteAtft 
COtfi mAiC IS 'oY^^’o se 6 (S. 68)—He pretended nothing, 
but ate the food as well as he could. (After aC, supply 

ts AtfitAiO A Oein se ” or “ IS 6 ru*o a *Oein s6.*’ t)iA- 0 , 
A. or N.). 

(b) Cat) riA tAoD nilR tAbAiR si “[ An sg^At 50 t6iR a 
oMnnsinc *00 ? (CTTl’O. 37 )—Why did she not speak and 
tell him the whole affair ? After •}, supply “ rar Oein 
sf.” S56AI A. after -Oein. See also—cmT). 185 , 94 ; 
Ser. 79 ; S. 76 . 

(c) 1 . tuig nA T)Aoine .... gun IaGair sS pe mAR a 
beAt) cbitiAbc Aige (CtTlt). 158 )—The people felt that He 
spoke as one having power. After pe mAR, supply— 
“ A tAbRpAT) Tjuine 50 (mbeA*6 cbrhACc Aige). The eclipsis 
following the omitted 50 is dropped. 2. Without 
ellipsis :—tAbRAnn ls.diAS pii*6 , . , , p$ mAR a tAbRpAt) 
se *oil mbeAt) se Ag p6ACAinc ar a pilis t ar a bis (Cmt). 
6)—The prophet I. speaks as if he had been an eye¬ 
witness of His passion and death. With ellipsis pe 
mAR A bCAt) se , . . . See also. Luc. 40 . 
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(d) T)^ neosi:T t)! f Anns An 50 t)p{ 5 spAt> sf S&A*onA, 
00 ftnispeAt) A ttiA<icnAtn a sUXmce (S. 96)—If she were 
told it, and should then marry S., the thought of it 
would ruin her health. After AnnsAn, supply— r>A 
RAini$eA*C), or nit>A. The clause 50 . . . . is N. to 
RAini$eAt), or bA. See also—CtPI). 198, 46 ; S. 103, 
96 ; 5 . 145 ; Ct)C. 26 ; CCu. 98 ; Dn. 409. 

(e) 1 . O 5A(i Ri Acu itrAoitJeAtn j;ur seAltAtr tuSA 
vC t:6in, aC ceAfic ar An sldgAt) so (TBC. 134 )—Every 
one of the Kings is boasting that you were promised to 
him, provided he came on this hosting. After aO, supply 

50 nn^AnpAO ACz 50—provided that. 

309 . —B.—Contamination and Other Phenomena :— 

1 , Cat) bA An rfiAiC *00 toe ? (S.)—Where is the 
need to undo the good ? 

(a) This might be a contamination of question and 
answer :—Q.— Cao bA $^*0 ? (Regular). A .—An tfiAiC 00 
toe. 

(b) Or modelled on— Ca-o bA jAt) a ’O^AnAni ? (Regular). 

(c) Or An itiAiC t>o toe ” may be a phrase-n, gov. 
by 

(d) Or the “ Sense Construction ” principle may 
serve, Cax> *00 bCARpAt) An ifiAiC ■00 toe ? or CaT) nne^R 
An itiAiC *00 toe ? (both regular) convey the same meaning. 

310 . —Many of the exx. in 223 , G—where anteced. and 
rel. are both D. are best explained on this principle of 
Contamination :— 

1° ttlARbui^eAnAR An uite ruo 1 bpumm *013 me x>e SttoOe 
jAeOeAt 'o^Xr ^6ax>a’oar eeACe suas teis (S5. 54 )—is a 
contamination of :—(a) An uite Rti*o ■o'ar p6ax>a’oar, and 
(b) An uite Rux) guR P^a’oa’oar ceACe suas teis. The 
expansion of the com^. rel. into anteced. and rel. is 
unsatisfactory. One would expect “ teo instead of 
“ teis.'' 

2 ° ‘DUme 5ft<X‘6 ‘60 RiArh 

^Os (Im. 248 )—is a contamination of—(a) jaC ni’O gun 
tug oume 5RA6 ■oO RiAiti pOs ; and (b) 5AO nW x>An $rA6ui$ 
t)uine pOs. Expansion of the oompd. rel, would require 
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•6(510 instead of •oO.—^5^6 tii*o T)foft-S4n gua Cug ’ouitie 

SnAii *60it> RiArfi pOs. 

3 ° C-ditii5 -dmAC AS An toC An cApAlt *000’ .ditne ■oAn 
leAjAs mo Cult aiAiii aik (Dn. 33 )—is a contamination of— 

(a) An cApAtt *oob ^itne x>S OpeACA aiArh, and (b) An c. 
•oob’ ^ilne ^ua tCA^As mo Cuit niArh a in. Here again, 
expansion of the compd. rel. would require ontA instead 
of Ain. 

311 (a) tilt tei$eAS An An meAttu aC muinncin nA 
b-^ineAnn *00 tSut t eotAS a Cun Ag a ^CAinnc pCm a inis 
(S5. 84)—The only remedy for the degeneracy is for the 
people of I. to go and re-1 earn their own language. If 
the construction had been uniform, we should have had— 
m. nA b-6, "oo ■Cut *] *00 Cun eotAis, , . . The sentence 
is a contamination of this, and—nit .... aC 50 nnCAnpAt) 
m. nA b6. nut t eotAS a Cun .... 

(b) til nAib Aon csti'$e Cuige aC muinncin nA b6ineAnn 
X)o Cun te CCite •] a neAnc 50 tCin ■oNomp-iit 1 jcoinnib 
nA n^-Att (x\U. 64)—There was no way for it, but that the 
I, people should pull together, and turn their united 
strength against the Foreigner. A contamination of :— 
(a) m. nA b-6 *00 Cun te C., *| X)*iomp,Ait a mnc 50 tCin . . . 
and (b) aC 50 n’oCAnpA’C m. nA b6. cun te C., “i a neAnc 
50 tCin. . . . 

(c) tluAin A bi' omeA'o AmuiC Aige *) gun ’CCiC teo 50 
n’oiuttCCA’C An Cui*o eite *o^C "d'ot tAn a CeAnn, *00 
Com.^ineA’OAn An *otf$e An siubAt (tusp. 26)—When he 
had spent so much that they believed the others would 
refuse to pay up for him, they instituted legal proceedings. 
A contamination of—(a) bi omeA’o SAn AmuiC Ai^e gun 
*06iC teo .... and (b) ni nAib oineAO SAn AmuiC Aige *] 
bA *CCiC teo. 

(d) tl-dnb* putdin C pCtn a 'Cut 50 lenusAtem •) mCndn 
o’putAns (Cs. 46)—That He must go to J. and suffer 
many things. — A contamination of (a) 6 pCin a ‘Cut t 
A *C*putAn5 ; and (b) ndnb’ putdm oC pCin out t mCndn 
A •C’^. 

(e) Multiple Rel, Construction is a sort of contamina¬ 
tion :—Is 1A0 is cnCine Acd A5 oCAUATfi nA tioibne—They 
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are doing the work most zealously—:is a contamination 
of :—(a) IS lAt) 4C-A .... and (b) is iat) is engine. 

(f) The use of nA, aC, mAn in Identification sentences, 
Type II, b, c, d, is also a sort of contamination. E.g., 
Is 6 IS peAnRA *Ouic ’out *] sneAS a OootAO Ouic pfiin, 
is a contamination of :—- 1 . is6 is peAunA -Ouic out . . . . 
and 2 . tu' peAnRA *Ouic nuo a ■O^Atip^ r\A out. . , . 

(g) “ Agus ** is often due to contamination :— 1 >\ 

10T15TIA ontn A IS 00 *Oeir» s6 ah gnO—is a contami¬ 

nation of—1. bf . . . . A peAttAs A *6em .... and 2, 01 

. . . 00 tti*mAiC IS A ’dem. . , . 

(h) t )1 uinm A CeAOc pd ar bit c6aro a tiocpA*6 as 
(S1T16. 35 )—She had to come whatever the result might 
be.—contamination of :— 1 . p6 ar X>^t ruo a tiocpA-d 
AS ; and 2 , Oa Ouiua c^aro a CiocpAtt as. 

(i) pe AR bit ce An gAtAR b 1 Ag 5 Ab A it oon $tuAisceAn 
(Smt). 108 )—Whatever malady affected the motor.—A 
contamination of :—1. pe ar bit gAtAR b1 . . . . and 
2 . bA tuiriA ce*n ^AtAR b 1 . . , , 

(j) p6 AR bit ce^n Coin acA oeAncA a^ac (Smt). 164 )— 
Whatever crime you have committed.—A contamination 
of :— 1 . pe AR bit COIR acA .... and 2 . is cumA ce*n 
toiR acA. . . , 

312 (a) In “ bneis ajus,** more than, and ** ion Ann 
Ajus,” the same as, Agus has developed a new meaning:— 
1 . CA bReis ismO ■OOtAin AiRgi’c AgAm —-I have more than 
enough money—goes back to—cA mo 'OOtAin a. A^Am i 
bReis. Similarly — Is ion Ann -| bAs An beAtA so — -this 
life is a sort of death < 1 s lonAnn An beAtA so *] bAs. 

(b) IttunAb ion Ann a^us— is always elliptical :— 
1 . UAim RerO Anois munAb lonAnn is RiAin (S.)—I’m done 
for now, if ever I was.=UAim Reit Anois munAb lonAnn 
(ahois) 1 RiAtn. 2 . Do ■Oein se An ceAgAsg mAR a ■oeAnpA’O 
•ouine 50 RAib cOniACc Aige, munARb lonAnn is ha ScRi'b- 
neoiRl 1 nA pAiRismi$ (CS. 19 )—He taught as one having 
power, as compared with the S. and Ph.<munARb lonAnn 
(e pein) is ... . 

(c) 1 . tit ptu biORAn IS e —It is insignificant.—Instead 
of saying “it is not worth a pin,” a pin (a type of the 
insignificant) and it (the thing in question) are put 
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together, and the statement is made about the combina¬ 
tion. So— 2 . tlioRt) teo bioR^n i An-dtti *00me (S. 
221)—They cared nothing whatever about a human life. 

(d) In “ tid 50,” until, no has originated in much the 
same way as no in “ ni pjLAm no.”— 1. 'OhOairc sO 50 
OpAnfAT!) sO Ann 50 OpuigeAt) sO bi^s, nO 50 ’Ocioc]:a'0 
*00me 015m t'UASSAitc—He said he would stay until 

he died, or until someone came bo save him. Omitting 
the first 50- clause, we get, with illogical retention of 
no—X)ubAmc so 50 bpAnpAt) sO nO 50 'ociocpA’O. , . , 
2. Or it might have developed more simply thus :— 
’OubAiRC s6 50 bpAnpAt) sO Ann, nO 50 ’ociocpA’O . . . . 
He said he would stay, or else that someone would 
come. This would easily lead to :—He said he would 
stay till someone came, 

313.—C.—Repetition of Words ;— 

1, Repetition often implies emphasis :—(a) tug sO 
ciAtt *0010 1 ctjisginc, 1 tug sO *0010 SAOR-Coil (Cmt), 1)— 
He gave them sense and understanding, and over and 
above these, free-will, (b) X)'pmU^ Iosa An pAts Car 
OeAnn nA cme OAonnA, te srAO *00 *n Cme 'OAonnA, *00 
t 05 An pAis sm 'oe’n Cme *OAonnA An eAsgAine *00 bi cuRtA 
A5 An bpeACA ar An gcine *OAonnA. (CTTI'O, 48 )—J. suffered 
His passion for the human race, out of love for the 
human race, and this passion released the human race 
from the curse which sin had laid upon the human race. 
Here the repetition is most effective. It is a solemn 
reminder of the universality of the sin-curse, and of the 
beneficent effects of Redemption. 

2. When the Projected N. occurs, a pron. takes its 
place where the subj, (or pred. in is sentences) would 
normally be :—(a) An ce itiACcn 0 CA *0 air is *0010 tiom 50 
ocuigpeAt) se (msp. 206 )—I think anyone who reflected 
Would understand, . . . Here, if the Projected N. were 
not used, too many words would intervene between 
Cni5peA*6 and its object, (b) An beAn Oos-noOcAiCe is 1 
A bi Ann (S.)—It was none other than the bare-footed 
woman (1 essential, in order to avoid VS 1 ). 
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3 * Eoth. tli6 vb, ftncl tbo subj. (iu pron, form) aro 
repeated, when a clause or phrase qualifying the subj. 
or obj. intervenes :—(a) between a trans, vb. and its 
obj. (b) between an intrans. vb. and the complement 
of the pred, — (a) 'Do tOg n-4 kaiO An 'nA 

Uim ^ige, -oo t 6 s se An gunn-d Le spoRC (msp. 27 )— The 
man who held the gun raised it in sport, (b) Cudit) dn 
■ouitie *00 teijtsed'O Cudit> s6 suds 50 *oci' An cedmput 
(cmo. 183 )—The man who had been cured went up to 
the Temple. 

4 Sometimes the vb. is repeated in the pi., or with 
a preceding particle ;—(a) t)i x»doine, ms tid n-dicedtidio 
d Pi 1 PpdX) o leRusdLem, 0io*OdR dg cosnu dR idX) p6m 
d Cur 1 ‘ocReo cdtsciV (Crnt). 295 ) — People in places far 
from J. were begi nning to prepare for the journey, 
(b) *04 n-dt»Rdmn-se leis nd pedRdiO up d C4mi5 Cujdm 
dti oiPCe UP, $d idRRdiP oRTTi belt dm’ sciurCOir oRtd, 
P4 n-dbRdmn tid pCdP^ditm e (tnsp. 170)— Had I said to 
the men who came to me that night, asking me to guide 
them—^had I said that I couldn’t, , . , 

6, A word is repeated sometimes to avoid vagueness 
and ambiguity.—Oi d CRoiPe tdn pe pRoC-digne, dC 
CoimedP se isci$ dn PRoC-disne (CtTI'D. 58 )—His heart 
was full of evil thoughts, but he kept these evil thoughts 
concealed. 

314. — D. —Order of Words :—1. For departures from 
the normal order, see 309 - 313 . 2. With vbs. other than 
IS, the normal order is vb., subj., complement of pred. 
But often the whole pred. must come lust, the subj. 
commg last ; (aj X)o CiocpdP oRCd dn bds d gedtt X)id 
PO lb (CtllXl. 1 )—The death with whi ch God had 
threatened them would come upon them. K.’s prose 
sometimes ignores this device for securing lucidity :— 
(b) go PCdRld dn csoiledC CedPtid leR LC15 mdc tid 
bdincRedbcdiPe d Run po (Bh, 2 )—Until he met the same 
willow to which the widow’s son had conhded his secret. 
(Better put po immediately after cdRUv). (cj Or the 
logical suoj. comes lirst :—c-uis^e d CdbRpdP-sd PO, 
PCdiipdiP cobdR uisge Pe iscij dim, dg pidRdP Cun bedCd 
sioRujpe (cni*0. 148 )—The water 1 will give him shall 
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become a well within him springing up to life everlasting. 
An c-uisge is abs. The grammatical subj. is co^-ar. 
(d) In emphatic is sentences, where the pred. is indefi¬ 
nite, it is projected ( 231 ). (e) In emphatic is sentences, 
where the pred. is definite, it may come either first 
(Types IV, V., XI.), or last (Types II, III, IX). 

315.—E.—Simile and Metaphor :— 

1 . K. uses metaphor freely :—(a) CeiRin -oo tn&Atc 
An cR^OAt) (TBB. 64) —Piety is a salve for every wound. 
Spiritual failings are compared to bodily wounds, which 
facilitates the otherwise bold statement that piety is 
‘'a healing plaster.*’ (b) tuit»-tei$e4s *oo toe An 
tOiR-$Tiiorh (TBB, 64 )—^Satisfaction is a healing herb for 
every hurt. Note the alliteration, and see F. 

2 . In his bolder metaphors K. invariably prepares the 
way, by giving the fact or fable on which the metaphor 
is founded ;— 

(a) Tie cRMtt tAn te^R lu-At-tonn-AC nA to Co (TBB. 
22)—while journeying over the swift-waved sea of sin. 
Here, and in the metaphors which follow, there was a 
previous reference to “ frail earthen vessels sailing on 
stormy seas in the darkness of the night,** Hence :— 
(b) t)6CnA nA tteAtAA c^O^itt — the ocean of this material 
life, (c) oiOOe nA ti-uR00i*oe— the night of iniquity, 
(d) ipA *Ooitl>-Ceo *ou0^itce i *oRoC-Rum —under the dark¬ 
some fog of vice and ill-will, (d) 50 cuAti xi CRiCe 
*oei'Oe^iiAi$e 1 scuRRACAn criaO nA colnA—to the haven 
of his last end, in the earthy skiff of the flesh, (e) tAirfi- 
■oee riA loCc 00 leotiAt) i x>o UxoRAt) te h-ORO riA h-AitRi$e 
AR teic tuim Ati t(5iR-$nfotiiA (TBB. 24 ) — to wound and 
mangle the idols of our vices with the hammer of repen¬ 
tance on the bare anvil of satisfaction. 

The alliteration in these exx. may be taken as a 
symbol of the comparison involved in every metaphor, 
and this symbolic function is a justification of the arti¬ 
fice. when kept within due bounds. See F. 

3. —Modem prose writers use metaphor more sparingly, 
especially if the comparison involved is strange. Where 
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English has a metaphor, I. will :—(a) have no metaphor 
at all ; or it will be “ toned down/’ (b) there will be 
a different metaphor, (c) there will be a definitely 
stated metaphor, instead of allusiveness of English; or, 
instead of a metaphor, a simile :— 

(a) 1 ... . revealing her noble graceful hull (Wreck 

of the Grosvenor)—t)o ra'Oakc AturiAt) a steASA. 

2. who strain their eyes— ac^ Ag pAine 50 *010*. 3 . forging 
new implements — stigce tiua aici *4 sceApA**. 

(b) The fulness of his heart would not suffer him to 
eat a morsel —coCc OOtti cRom SAti a« a Oho it) e ti 4 
teogpAt) s6 t )0 pioc X)*ite. 

(c) 1 . icy temper— 1)4 meio *ooi(ieAtt t ■ouAiticeAS a 
t>f Ain. 2 , the gay butterflies—is cumA nO peit)teAc 4 in 

lAT). 

4. Where the metaphor would seem crude, it is toned 
down by such clauses as—triAn a ■oeAnp 4 —so to speak ; 
■OAn leAc—one would think ; or c 4 is used,+in+2^ Gr. 
pron., instead of a downright predication with is :— 
(a) t)’uAtD4s, mAn a 'oeAnp 4 , a s^iotfi — Her deed was, 
if I may put it so, a terror, (b) t)A CumA nO sptAnnc, 
■OAn leAC, A gniotfi—^his deed, if I may say so, was as a 
lightning flash, (c) TI1 OeAt) mo CeAnn ua CtoiC, n 4 mo 
Cnoit)e UA CnO teine, mAn ac4 —I should not have a head 
of stone, nor a heart of fire, as I have, 

316. —F.—Hendiadys, and Alliterative Doublets :— 

Alliteration symbolizes the unity of idea involved in 
Hendiadys, i.e., the vivid expression of a single idea by 
two or more words representing facets of that idea :— 
1 , t>i' uAtAC An m’Aigne, i sjeic i sgeon Am’ CnoiOe (TBC. 
133 )—There was a load on my mind and fright and 
terror in my heart. 2 . C 4 cuinse 7 cnomA-CnoiOe onm 
(TBC. 148 )—I’m weary and heavy of heart. 3 . tli bCAt 
5AT1 bmneAS 6 (TBC. 91 )—His mouth is a mouth of 
melody. 4 . 5 -^^ cneAt) gAn cnCACc Ain (TBC, 160 )— 
absolutely unwounded. 

317. —G.—Illogical Elements in Construction :— 

1 . tilt Aomne is peann 50 bpuit a pios SAti Aige n 4 
Ai5e p6m (cm’O. 309 )—No one knows better than him- 
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self. Here, instead of 4150 ■p6in, we should expect 
e peiTi, as the sentence is a combination of :—(a) Tlti 
Aomne is peAnn u-A e ip&m. (b) till Aonine 50 Cpuil *f:ios 

SAtl Ai^e. 

2 . Cf. the exx. under Contamination, 309, and the 
retention of no, in ni pnlAm nO, and in nO 50=until 
(312, d). 

3 . Cf, also the use of the copula with verbal forms :— 
(a) t)A t)ObAiR *ooin cuicim—I almost fell, (b) D’^acCas 
* ooin (Conn.)—It seemed to me. (c) is peAs ■ootn—I 
know. 

318. —H.—Chiastic Construction :— 

t)l cum AS AK CeAUgAl 1 Aft SCAOtle, AR neAtfl 1 ATI CAlAtfl, 
SeAlltA *60 ; “I bi seAlltA *00 nA bUA'OpA’O jeAUAi IpRinn 
AR An eAjlAis sm (CtTID, 278 )—^The power of binding 
and loosing, in heaven and on earth, had been promised 
him, and there had been promised him that the gates 
of Hell should not prevail against the Church. 

319. —I.—Progressive Forms :— 

I. often prefers the progressive forms, with cA, where 
English has no vb. to be :— 1 . Is mOme mo rhiAn 0 Olos 
cusA belt 5A rAO sAn tiom (pSA.)—I desire to hear it 
all the more, since you tell me this. 2 . t)i An c-aCair 
A*o* lARRAit) 0 Our Oun suAimnis (CnTO. 341 )—The father 
tried to soothe him, 3 . SO gnO An csasairc beit A5 cur 
A Sui*0e suAS—It is the priest’s business to pray. 

320. —J.—Irish objective rather than subjective :— 

1 . t)A j 5 ;ReAnntfiAR An sjOai 0 —We have thus the singular 
spectacle. 2. In the case of Dublin we have seen the 
conflict. , . ,—*00 * 0 ein muinnctR DlAO CliAt a noi'CeAll 
Oum. . . . 

321. —K.—Irish concrete rather than abstract:— 

1, “the excellencies of full-bodied narrative”— 
Innsinc a Our air a beA*0 ar peAbAS *] ar AilneAOc ar 
OR uinneAS. 2. “the onward sweep of events ”—^gniorfi 
A 'bOAnAtfi 1 nniAiO gnitft. 3. “ the calm and chastity 
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of the pauses of Fate ni*0 ua scAt), "i ati CiririeAtft- 

Ainc AS p^aCaitic auuas ontA 50 ueATft-fuA’OttAO 1 so ueAttt- 
CuiseAC. 

322.—Difference of Colouring :— 

1. Less highly- coloured than English :—(a) without 

taking this precaution ” —in’ eAgmuis sin. (b) ** alive 
with children ” — VAn An ftAitl bAitiSCe Ann, (c) “basket- 
chairs “—nA cAtAoineACsA mOtiA teAtAnA. (d) “ flaming 
sword ’*— ctAit)eArh noCCAite. (e) “ children of Taliesin 
and Ossian ”—ctAnn nA t)iieACAine t)i5e, t 
h-^ineAnn. 

2 . I. more highly-coloured than E.—(a) “of the 

utmost beauty *’—au -AilneACc An ■ooniAin (ah AiceAS nA 
cnuinne). (b) “ generation after generation ’’—^nA seACc 
steACcA. (c) “ the greater delicacy and spirituality ”— 
An btAs tj*o An -AitneACc -\ An uAisleACc t An spionAoiltACc. 
(d) “as she went over to starboard ’’— nuAin a tuAissc? 
1 oeiseAt te cnuime nine nA sAoiCe, (e) “I don’t know 
in the world ”—ni peAOAn 6 0015 ^noAib nA nAoi bpionn 
(S.). (f) “ exquisite ’’—Aluinn tAn nA beAncAib. 


PART IV. 


PROSODY, 

323. —Irish metres are either syllabic or accentual. 
The former developed from the L. hymns of the 5th 
and 6th centuries (Thwrn.), and most I. poetry, between 
the 8th and the 17th centuries, was written in one or 
other of the many varieties (there were more than 
seventy 1). The accentual metres were introduced about 
the end of the 16th century, under the influence of 
English poetry. 

SYLLABIC METRES. 

324. —t)Ati DlneAC :— 

A. 'OeiOi'Oe :— Lit. “ cut in two ”<de composition 
form of -oO, and bithe, part of O.I, benaid, outs, etc. 
The metre was so called, because the couplets (except 
in X). ImaiTiTi) do not rhyme or assonate, as they do in 
the other syllabic metres. The rules of ’OeiOt-Oe are :— 

1° Four lines (ceACRAiiiAiti) in each stanza (liAnu). 
The flrst couplet is the seotA*0 (teAt-ttAnu cosAig), the 
second the cOrhA’o (teAC-ttAtiri ‘oettn’O). 

2° Seven syllables in each line, (Elision to be 
reckoned with). 

3° C0rhAa*oA*0—rhyme or assonance between the last 
word of each of the odd lines and the last word of the 
even lines. The initial consonant of the Rmn (see 4°) 
is neglected, but the vowels must agree with those of 
the rhyming portion of the Atiro-tiinii, and the following 
consonants must be of the same class. 

The consonants are divided thus :—(a) S (the Queen 
of consonants) stands alone, (b) The breath stops— 
p, t, c. (c) The voiced stops—b, d, g, (d) The breath 
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continuants—ph (p, p), t (older th), c, (e) The voiced 
continuants—0, *6, t, tti, a ; and u. (f) The double 
consonants—it, m (O.I. mm mb) nu nn ; and tig. When 
the consonants are of the same class the cOrtiAn'o-A-O is 
slAU ; otherwise, baisce. 

4° Klinti and ^ 111 * 0 - 1111111 ,—I.e., the final words of 11. 2 
and 4 (^ 111 * 0 - 1111111 ) must have at least (and in the strictest 
Oeibrte, at most) one syllable more than the final words 
in 11. 1 and 3 (mnn). The rhyme in ’OeiOi'be is un¬ 
rhythmical, for, while the ninn is stressed, the rhyming 
part of the -Am*o-Riiin is unstressed. 

5° tl^itri=Alliteration ;—(a) Any init. vowel alliterates 
with any other init, vowel, (b) Any consonant alliterates 
with the same consonant, or its aspirated or eclipsed 
form, (c) But p alliterates only with p or p (not p). 
When init. p is aspirated, it is the following sound that 
alliterates :—te^m, a pUMt tipe—Prove to me, 
0 Lord of Liffey (t : t). cs strictly alliterates only 
with cs, and S only with S. (d) Only unstressed words 
may stand between alliterating words. When these 
latter are the last stressed words in the 1,, we have 
pion-uAim, or uAiiri OltjAise. Otherwise, u^ini gnuise, or 
uAim sutA, or cOt-uAim. 

6° tlAiCTie—Union or vowel-concord :—(a) Between 
the word in caesura {I.e,, the final word of the odd lines) 
and a word in the 2nd 1. of the couplet. This is called 
Aicitt (Anticipation), and is obligatory in the cOrfiA*o of 
most non-Ueibi-Oe metres, when the word in caesura 
does not consonate with the end-rhyme. Aicitt may be 
Atuus (7°). (b) Between any word in the Ist 1. and any 

word in the 2nd 1. of the couplet. It is sufficient if the 
vowels are both broad or both slender. 

7® Amus :—Vowel and consonant correspondence be¬ 
tween a word in the odd lines, and a word of the same 
number of syllables in the even 11. The vowels should 
be the same, the consonants of the same class. 

Ex.— lom*0^ sc^At mAit ar Thu me 
Pa molCAR A mi'oRhuite, 

*00 geAb AR An Oi$ n-io’OAin 

SceAt AS cOm *00 CReTOiotfiAin (A0X>, 66) — 
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Many a good tale is told of M,, in which her wonders 
are extolled ; I will tell of the pure Virgin, A tale 
worthy of credit. 

Observe :—1. Four 11. of 7 syllables. 2. COtfi-Att’OA-d 
sUln :—Itlume : tuionOtiite (k : t), and lO’O^in ; cneix»- 
lotfiAiTj (*0 : tfi). 3. lliriti and ^ino-niTin. 4. eiu^ise: 
m,AiC, rhuine ; motc-Ati, mionOuite ; 6i$, tTio’OAin (n- 

does not count) ; cdin, enei’oiottiAtri. 6. Amtis :—di§ : 
cein ($ : r) ; $6^0 : sce^t (o : t). 

X)St/yC> (Elision) ;—When a word ending in a vowel 
is followed by a word beginning with a short vowel, 
the latter is generally elided. Thus :—ati cneirhse 
sise (KP, 62)—here the a of An, and of acA are 
both elided. Hiatus is sometimes allowed :—TIoeAti 
fACA beotA eie—^Never have I seen any horse’s mouth, 

B.—‘ttAntiAi^eACC th 6 n ;—1. The stanza= 7 S 7 *, 7*, 7 * 
(7^X4). 2 . The couplets rhyme. 3. There is generally 
uAim, UAitne, Amus. 

Exx. (a) CeA*OAOin turb Iuoas car oRn 
1 toR 5 'oeAtfiriA, •oio$At 5 AR 5 , 

CeA’OAOin R 0 -$Ait) SAinnc um SAit 

CeA’DAOm RO-bRAtC ToSA U-ARO (Of. PIM. 13)—• 

Observe :— 1 . COtfiAROAt) st 4 n :—5AR5 : u-aro (5 : X) ; 
both vowels short). 2 . Amtts :—oro : toRg (monosyl¬ 
lable—T) : 5 ) ; sAic : OraiC (ro- does not count). This 
latter is AiciU-r-obligatory, as sAit and arx> do not 
rhyme. 3. UAim absent in 1. 1, if the 1 of 1ut)as is 
consonantal ; UAim $nuise :—DeAifinA : *oio$At. pioR- 
«Aim:—SAinnc: saiC; Tosa: n-ARn (n-does not interfere). 

(b) DeACAIR CeAbC <5 $AtAR 5 RA 1 X), 

An 5 AtAR *oom-eAR -pS CiaC, 

Ui bi An SAtAR 5An join bRdm, 

S^tAR nAe pOiR tuib nA liAi$ (pp, 31)— 

Hard to escape from love’s disease, The disease that 
hath settled me in sorrow ; It lacketh not the wound 
of grief, Nor can be eased by herb or leech. 

Observe :—1. The a of An is elided (1. 3). 2. pioR- 
uAim ;—sAlAR : gRAitt ; 'oom-CAR ; eiA6 (x>om- does not 
count) ; tuib : ltAi$. 3. UAim $nuise : gAlAR : soin. 



.r: 

I. 
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I. 


4, Aicilt :—: p6m (ximtis). 6. The rhyme cia6 : 
tiAi$ is not good, t and $ do not belong to the same 
class. The diphthongs also disagree. 

C. —nAnnAt^eAcr; ttldn ^Aintt) (=3^+3 (7^) ) :— 

A. Ri Rionn, 

5it) ’out> mo CeA6 ne siti piorm, 
tloCA n-iA'O'pAi’OeAR pat neA6 

lAtJA Criosc a teAC pniom (Of. PIM, 14) 
0 King of stars, Whether my house be dark or light, 
It shall not be closed against anyone, Lest Christ close 
His against me. 

Observe :—1. RAim absent except in 1. 1. The rhymes 
Rionn : pionn : pRiom compensate somewhat. 2. Aicitt:— 
ne^e : ceAC. 3. COmAR'OAt) st^n :—Rionn : pionn : ^Riom. 
4. tl4R*=lest ; iAt)A, 3 sg. pres. Subj. 

D. —tlAnnAi^eAcc t^eA^ :—1. Stanza=7*, 7®, 7*, 7*= 

7*x4. 2. The couplets rhyme. 3. Generally uAim, 

uAitne, Amtjs. 

Ex.— A GAtfiAin loenAC Aoibinn, 

As A ■piotjRA’O Ai*o-peit)im, 

1s mOR n’olne * 06 * 0 ’ guAlAinn 

Ro-$aiO Ri'$e poR 6iRinn (Cf, PIM. 13)— 

Pleasant Emania, full of ranked hosts, Whose woods I 
tell of, Many a generation from your shoulder has 
obtained Kingship over Ireland. 

Observe :—1. tlAim only in :—lo’OnAC : Aoibinn ; 
fioiiRAti : trerbim (ato- does not count). The uAim in 
guAtAinn : gAin may be intentional. 2. tlAitne :— 
iot>nAC : ^io’Ora’O (not Amus, as C and t) are in different 
classes). 3. Aicilt absent in the c6rhAt), though there 
is Amus—n*oi'ne : Rige (n : g). 4. No elision in 1. 1. 

6 . CCmAR'OAt) St An :—peit)im : Gininn. 6. TTlfiR is neut. 
Hence the eclipsis. •oine is G, pi. 

E. —RAtinAigeAdc X>eAS Saihit) (3*+3(7*)) :— 

CoRp sleAtfiAn 

Agus CAOb ^ATJA ReAtflAR, 

iDeit) An CotAnn Ag txjttAA 

Is An c-AnAm Ag *oeArhAn (Cf. PIM. 14)— 

P 


( 0926 ) 
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Nearly all characteristics absent, except the requisite 
DO. of 11. and syllables, and the end-rhymes. These 
latter make up, to some extent, for the absence of the 
other essentials. In the older version there was 
:—cholainn : anim. 

F. —S§At)iiAiD (S^A'DnA'b) :—Derived from s&4X>, path 

(or seA*o, jewel) and an old generic word for “ metre,** 
nath, has the collective or abstract suffix— 

fiAt).—1. The stanza= 8 ®, 7% 8 *, 7'. 2 . The couplets 

rhyme, 3. ViA^xr\ obligatory between last stressed word 
of 1. 1, and the 1st stressed word of 1. 2. 4. tlxMtue or 
ATuus, or both. 5. A^c^U .—between final word of 1. 3, 
and the 2nd last stressed word of 1. 4. 6 . CeAtin—the 

final word of 11. 2, 4, is monosyllabic, 

Ct-dtiu IsttAet Sx>n Cijipc 
Ip A -Ant>ntii*o time n-Arh^’o D 6 , 

5 o mtmioOc tisieisiotriLAtti tige-ds ntionCA, 

6 IS tomtom * 6 e-AS totc^ (tlAie. 85)-^ 

The children of I. of old in E., Under dire oppression 
from God’s enemies, With fully prepared magic of dark 
spells Were a pretty exemplar of Ireland. 

Observe :— 1 . pi'oR-uAim ;—uAm : Ci^ipc ; totO-d : Cft. 

2 . tlAim gtiuise :—^nme : nAtti^*o ; tist^isiorntditi : n^eAs. 

3. The special uAitn in 11 , 1 , 2 :—^ijipc : Atinnuit), 

4. COtfiAa'OA'O st 4 Ti :— X>6 : C 6 , 5, Amus :—tisieisiomlAin: 
eisiomlAm ; n^e-ds : AeAS ; ti’oonOA : CotOA (This last 
is the obligatory Aicitt), 6 , Hiatus in 1. 2. 7. Ced^nti :— 
Final word in 11 , 2 , 4 is monosyllabic. 

G. —DeACtiA^ t)eA 5 :— 1 . Stanza=4x6^ 2 . Rhyming 
couplets. 3, tld^iTn, uAiCtie, -dtnus. 

s-dO bexiRc tidkO budti, 

Hi cu-dn 50 ctiAti T) 6 , 
losA IS I4itme tu-drh, 

UauAg nS co$AS 6 ! 

Foolish each deed that perishes. There is no haven save 
God’s, Jesus is the stoutest Pilot, Pity that chooseth 
Him not. 

Observe :— 1 . pion-uAitn in 11. 1 , 3 ; ud^iin $nuise in 
11. 2, 4. 2, COrh-dn’ 04 t> st-dn :—D4 ; 6 , 3, Elision of 1 
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of IS in 1, 3. 4. co$4s is dissyllabic, 5. Aicilt in both 
couplets. 

H. —T)eAcnAi& 1Tl6n :—1. Stanza=8*, 6^, 8*, 6*. 

2 . Couplets rhyme. 3, tlAim, uAitne or Amus, or both. 
4. Aicitt not obligatory. 

peARg ATI CoiTfrOeAt) ne ctoinn ^•OaiiIi, 

Co 1 an CATC) Romn a T?uiri-niTfi, 

til iom*OA *OijriTi rn-AU ntiAoiniO 

^Au cun t)iom*OA au 'Ouititfi (’OD. 22)— 

May the Lord’s wrath with Adam’s children, His bitter¬ 
ness against us decrease ; not many of us men but merit 
the Creator’s anger. 

Observe :—1. C0rhAn*OA’O stAn :—num-tiirh : OiiitiTfi.— 
Consonants of class (f), when preceded by a long vowel, 
may rank with class (e) (ISP. 5) ; hence the double ti 
does not spoil the rhyme, 2, Amus :—cloitin : no inn ; 
CoirhAeAt) : coinneA’O ; iom*OA : tuonrOA. 3. UAim $nuise 
in 1. 1 ; t^ton uAim in the others. 4, tlAitne :— ^unn : cun 
(Or Amus acc. to 1. above). 5. No Aicilt. 6. The a of 
An is elided in 1. 4. 

I. —CAS-bAint>ne :—Twisted (complex) Bardic 
Art ” :—1. Stanza—4 (7^). 2. Couplets rhyme. 3. UAim, 
uAitne, Amus. 

t)iol motCA mAOR ciSeAniiA 

tl! mAon so uaC sogAnmA, 

piU mAon mum mo ci$eAnnA 

TIa tAoU ■ouin ni xiotAOnA (ACT). 35)—■ 

Worthy of praise is the Lord’s Steward, No steward this 
that cannot be called upon ! The Steward of my Lord’s 
castle deserves That I should find it easy to tell of him. 

Observe ;—1, Seven syllables in each 1. with tri¬ 
syllabic verse-ends, 2. UAim-^nuise :—motcA : mAon ; 
mAon :muin. pfon-uAim :— so : so$AnmA ;*ot3in : ‘oolAtmA. 

3. COrhAnnAA stAn ;—sogAnmA : “ootAnnA. 4. Amus :—- 
mAon : tAoft ; mum : x)uin. 5. No Aicitt.^ 

J. —niontiAtnt) :—1. Stanza=4 (6*). 2. Couplets 

rhyme. 3. UAim, uAitne, Amus. 4, AiciU frequent, 
though not always, in the cOrhA’o. 
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S^Atl, A Cttfosc, mo tAt)TM, 

A. Coirfitie se^Cc tiirhe, 
tlo-m-beiRceAn buAit) t^me 
A til 5 Ti 6 me ^ite (p.O. Prol. 1-4)— 

Bless, O Christ, my speech, O Lord of seven heavens, 
Let the guerdon of devotion be given to me, 0 King 
of the white sun. 

Observe ;—1. Six syllables in each 1 . with dissyllabic 
verse-ends. 2. CCttiAR'OAt) sU^ti :—rntfie : site. 3. tlxiim 
gnuise :—bemte^iR (Ro-m- does not count) : buAiti. 
4. pioR-uAim :—gReme : gite. 5. -dmus (and Aicilt) :— 
teme : gReine. 


ACCENTUAL METRES, 

325. —General conditions :—(a) The feet are measured 
from stress to stress, one stress often governing several 
syllables, so that a foot may contain ore, two or more 
syllables. (b) In elision, the unaccented vowel 
is elided; if both are unaccented and both short, 
either may be elided. (c) tlAim is common enough, 
(d) Unaccented syllables before the first stress are 
called the “ Rut^g.'’ (e) Internal and end rhymes will 
be noted in each species. 

A. —Laoi (tAoit) ; t. pi-dtin 4 it>eACC:A) :—This repre¬ 
sents a transition stage between the old syllabic, and 
the later accentual metres. 

Note :— 1 , Four-lined stanzas. 2 . Three or four 
stresses in each line. 3. The no. of syllables varies 
from 6 to 9, 4. Rhyming couplets, 5. Internal rhyme 
in each couplet like Aicitt in most non-Deibi’Oe metres. 
6 . There is not the same regulated stress in the Uioi 
as there is in the other accentual metres. Examples :— 

(a) A Oistti MAS-Ait, A rhic -An rio$ 

Dob* feARR gnlorfi gAisge ajus gtiAt), 

AitRis t) 6 inn Anois gAn tfiAms 

Cionnns ■oo rhAiRis ■o*4is ua bpiAnn (b.O.). 

Observe :—1. The stresses are marked, 1 . tlAim in 
11 . ], 2 . 3. The end-rhyme—^ 51 ia *6 : bpiAnn. 4. Atcill:—■ 
Riog : gniotb ; ttiAiR(i)5 : itiairis. 
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* 

(b) t)4 ■Oeinse^'A 5 KUAt> nA An n6s 

t)A sn6‘6 n^ eAt^Z^^^n cuinn, 

t)A itiitse hvxs A beiUn pos 
ViA mil * 0 ^ r\-6l Cfi 6 ■ 6 ein 5 -ffon (I.O.). ^ ^ 
Observe :—1. Elision in 1. 1, and double elision in 
1. 2. 2. VlAitn in 1, 3. 3. End-rhyme— cumn : ^\on. 

4 . Aicitt ;—ttds : snott ; pOs : n-Ot, in both the final 
consonants are in different classes. 6. TlutAg in each 1. 


B.—flosc :—Arranged, not in stanzas of uniform 
length, bub in (generally unequal) sections, witn short 
lines of two or three feet ; the accented vowel of the 
last foot being the same, in each section :— 
lAft gctos x^A iiiomA*6 
ITllOWOU 111*06 losA 
’O’lOttRUAI'O, «1-^tAlt, 

t)« 0 Amc 5An meARbAtt, 

** *Se Goin bAisce seo 
An ceAnn guR Ccascas *oe, 

’ 0 * 6 iri$ •o*AnATj:)Reib 

O^s nA mARbAib ** (Sc. S. 11). 

There are two “ sections ” here ;— 



w o ^ 

w u ^ 

1 


i# 

1 w 
1 ^ 



tie w 
6 

Atl 

ei ^ 


A w 
A w w 
A 
A 


0 


A 


There is a ruOa^ in 11. 1, 2, 5, 6. Line 6 might be 
scanned thus :—6 ^ | a ^. tTleARbAtt, mARbAib are 
trisyllabic. 


C.— CAOineAh (UuiReAtti, TTlARbnA) :—CAOineA*0 means 
elegy, but poems written in this metre have sometimes 
no connection with the dead. Ex. (b) below was launched 
against the Cromwellian settlers, but its prevailing tone 
is one of melancholy pathos. And elegies are sometimes 
written in other metres, e.g., Rose. The structure is :— 
1, Four-lined stanza. 2. Three or four feet in each 
line, 3, Last foot in each line has the same rhyme all 
through the poem. 4, The other stresses vary in each 
line or in each couplet. 5. But there must be assonance 
between two of these stresses in each line. 
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(a) t)o biitAt) lot IS bliotc ha po*6lA, 

Hi ti 5 i^eoitne i^eom ah rfiditicib, 

Cu5 SAti Sion An ^Aoit belt glOnAt 

Is cns AH imteAtc cinnceAt is cOmneAt (KP, 25). 


The metre is :— 1. w 

Aw 

1 W 

1 w 

2. ^ 

1 

eo w 

eo w 

3. 

U w 

! w 

T w 

4. ^ 

U W 

1 W 

1 w w 


<5 w 

0 w 

I ^ ^ 

Observe :—1, The last foot is oall through this 
CAoineAt). 2, Assonance in 2nd and 3rd foot in each 
line, 3. First foot of 1. 2 is monosyllable. 4. No nutAg, 
in 1. 3. 4. Third foot in 1. 4 is trisyllabic, 

(b) X>o CuAtA scbAt ■oo CCas An tO me, 

Is tti5 sAn oitteOi n*OAOinse bnOin me, 

’OY'^5 ino CneAC gAn neAnc mn4 seolcA, 

Sah t)ni$, 5An tfiCAbAin, jah gneAnn, gAn pOgnAifi 

(P.F. 9). 
e^-^ 

0 w 
0 w 


The metre is :— 1 . w 

UA w 

6 w 

6 w 

2. w 

U w 

1 w 

i w 

3. 

A w 

eA w 

eA w 

4 . W 

1 W 

AU w 

AU w 


Observe :—1, Last foot Ow all through the poem. 
2. Assonance in 2nd and 3rd feet. But the assonating 
vowels are different in each 1. This prevents a monoto¬ 
nous effect, 3. The stresses in 1st foot also are different 
in each 1. 4. Elision in 1. 2. 5. The entire absence of 
uAim, 


D.—AthnAti :—Originally a song to be sung. Now, 
any accentual poem (other than A. B. C, above), whether ; 
meant to be sung or not. There are many varieties, 
according to the no. of 11. in the stanza, this often 
depending on the exigencies of the music, or of the 
motif in the mind of the poet :— 

(a) Atfitti^n written in couplets the stresses generally 
varying from couplet to couplet, Brian Merriman's 
** Cuittc An itleAtioin Oit)Ce is a typical example :— 

l./Oo buAit SI cttucACini’ Cut *s im’ C^bA, 

\ls glu-Ais bum siubAit 50 tubAC tArom, 
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2, rSciob t6i S 10 S cfltT) riA 5 te-AnticA, 

\Cntiic bAin bu 1 * 66 3IS 50 binn An ceAmpAitt (CttlO.ll) 
The metre of the couplets is :— 


1. —2 (w 

2 . -2 { 


new uw 15^1 
1 ^ 1 j AH 

Observe :—1. Elision in 11. 1, 4. 2. 

between 2nd and 3rd feet in each couplet. 


Assonance 


(b) AtfinAn pbin :—1. Stanza=four 11. with uniform 
stresses in each. 2. Five feet in each line. 3. Two 
feet in the line assonate :— 

sceot ah An’o-ttitii$ n! Oo*otAini orbbe, 

*S *00 bneoit) 50 bait m6 ’o-itA^-A pobuit ■oitis, 

’nA btrAt «e baoscAabio’bbA’d, 
■beoit) sun ipAs a tAn * 00 *n CosAt cnfotA (KP, 19), 
The metre is :—4 |6^ \ In'- 

Observe :—1. Elision in 11. 2, 3.‘ Ud-^A-OA AC-An)= 
RbT) Ac^i-o. 2. Assonance between 2nd and 3rd feet in 
each line. 


(c) Four-footed line Arhn^n, with uniform stresses in 
each line. Assonance either between the first two feet, 
or between the second and third. For Exx, see p.5« 
54-5, and compare with CAoineAti. 

(d) Four-line AtfinAn, with two systems of stress, or 
even three, the number of stresses varying somewhat :— 

An ^ belt) eAn ’sau Aen Amui^, 

Is CAitneAtti nA Steibcib ttlis, 

SeAspAit) A bonn An a CAtAtfi 50 ceAnn, 

Is ni leA^pAn a ceAnn te n^tne. 


Three stress-systems here :— 


(a) Lines 1, 2 :— ^ 

A w w 

6 V/ 

6 

(b) Line 3 :— 

A 

OU w w 

A w w 

(c) „ 4 

A 

AU ^ 

A ^ 


Observe :—1, The stanza=2a4-b-l-c, 2. The 2nd and 
3rd feet in (a) assonate (e : e) in every stanza of the 
poem. 3. There is aiciII t)ubAttA between the end of (b) 
and the beginning of (c).— a w ^ | oti ^ | ^ ^ | au. 

4. No end-rhyme between (b) and ( 0 ), but the last foot 
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6 

6 

6 

6 

6 


(of c) (4 w) is the same throughout the whole poem, 
6. Elision in 1. 2. 

(e) Five-line —the 6th 1. being a refrain—the 

same in every stanza :— 

mo gttoipTi 50 bfuXt CUjC-a pAiscfti O15, 
m-AR CAoi’n cu buAnt^ su-Aice *o’Reoit, 
m^ tigexiTin cu tiomsA Seob^iR poitin is cdin, 

Ajus SeoG^iP cu PUA1S tiAn Ui-aP-aP leAc t:6s, 
Agus sec tec Co it is ti-A goiL 50 pCit. (m^ifie DuiPe 

^ ni tAOgAme). 

The metre is :—1, . ' ' 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5 . 

Observe :—1. RtiCAg in every 1., and last foot mono¬ 
syllabic, 2, The two middle feet in each 1. assonate. 

(f) AtTiRin with eight-line stanzas :— 

1° An TtAbc^n :—(a) Eight lines of three feet each, 
the odd and even 11. respectively having the same 
stresses in the same order, (b) Aicitt in each couplet,— 

Acik mo CCuAip gAn puiCin, 

Is mo CuingiR gAn pCAR gAn pis, 

Aci An-SCg AR mo tflUlRCAR, 

Is A n-uiUinn gAn CapaC stin ; 

Aci An cCiR AR mo rfiuttAC, 

50 mime C tJigeARnA^-An sciic, 

Aci mo CnCgA-sA bRisce, 

’SgAn pinginn Pi PpiAeACim’ tinfi. (Sein CUraC). 
The metre is :— 


01 w 

i ^ 

i 

i w 

UA ^ 

UA w 

1 W 

> 

) 

0 

0 w w 

C w 

UA w 

U A ^ 

C w 

0 

0 


(a) Lines 1,3,5, 7.— w 

(b) „ 2,4,6,8.— w 


A w 
1 w w 


V V 

C ^ I t (u) 
C (ia) ^ I i. 


Observe :—1. Stanza=4 (a+h) alternating. 2. Elision 
m 11. 6 , 8 . 3, Aicitt Aouair connecting the 11. of each 
couplet i~~i ^ ! 1 w a 

2° An c-OCcpoctAC :—In eight-lined stanzas, when 
each couplet can be sub-divided into three uniform 
members,-{-a fourth of different structure, the metre is 
called OCcpocuC (p.g. 64).— 
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tlu^in t6i“6im 50 c-AttAmne^is stAotj^im ah An 

Drawer, 

Is ^ASCAit) r)ionn c^in *o!ott a^ ccaCc sios ; 

Is 6 i 5 eAn te ■o^haCc nS H^AbAim mo C^nA 
Huaih ]bl6ASCAim An ct^H is m63^5 feA'O^Ait ; 

Dionn SAOtAH An D-iis ohCa —“ Pray, do you call, Sir?” 

Hi f^A'OAim 5An g^me f>A*n cAtAtiAin, 

Is CH^An C15 An m4i$isciH 50 s^isneAC im’ t)Ail-se, 

Is sSirfi C15 im* t^tAiR is t>eAnnui$eAS. (SeAn dCuAmA). 

The metre is ;— 


I ^ 


I ” 


6 ^ ' 

A f. 

} i*— 


(a) Lines 1, 3, 5, 7,— w 6 w A 

(b) ,, 2, 4, 6 , 8 ,— >«-« 6 ^ 

This is equivalent to :— [ 3 (6 w I A 

If we call the segment ‘* | 

” A 1 ” then a+b will=3 a*-|-b*, and the final formula 

for the stanza, instead of 4 (a+b) will be 4 (3 a*+b^). 

Note the elision in 11. 1, 4. 


and 


3 ° Eight-line stanzas of which four constitute a 
refrain :— 


HAh CAiUeAti-SA AtfiAHc mo Sut, 

'S n-An tA5Ai*0 mo tut te i^omUteAtc, 

50 npAiceAt) An $HAtAin 1 bpunnc, 

*S An seAUA-poc UAtt jAn siottA^^^S*^^ 5 
Is oscah’6a3^5 coscairc a nAlflAt) 

he yuinneAifi jaC cnoUAiRe Cine Scuic, 

ScRiospAit) AS Inn IS 5AC 5 ^tt, 

*Sis smneDeAS ceAnn ’nACpionnA-CRUis. (TTIacCraiC). 


The metre is :—(a) 11. 1 , 3.— w 

(b) 11. 2, 4. 


A 

A 


A 

U 


I 


u 


(c) 11. 5, 7.—( w) 1 0 ( 1 ) w w [ 0 ( 1 ) w 

I AU 

(d) 11 . 6 , 8 .— ^|iwwjou^'-'| iww 

Observe :—1. The stanza =2 (a+b)+2 (c+d). 2 . No 
elision in 1.1. AtiiARC=A Varc. 3. Aicitt'OubAttA between 
a and b :— a jti'>-':Aww and between 0 and 

d I—o (0 ^ ^ I >^11 (o)I AU ^. 4. ■poiRbteACc is 
trisyllabic. 6 . *OAtt=x>utt. 


4 ° Eight-lined stanzas without -Aicitt ;— 
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■pe-dRxMtn piCe beAtinACc one 

Is 5 At-A 5ite3^ soAtpe-A-O^^S-AC 
p^’m -6411 ^5 c4aCc ; 
leoitne^-A^iom On OpAinnge^ 

Is ceo nA senoe t)A StA’OA-oC-Aise, 
glOn nA snut -Oom’ tfieAtLA-O^-Anois 
Cun -dOAOc-A^ts -Aen (p.T), 10), 

The metre is :—(a) 11. 1, 3.— w | ^ w | i | ^ ^ 


4 

0 


0. 

u ' 


( -A 


0+b. 2, No Aicilt. 


(b) 11. 2, 4, 8.- 

(c) 11.5,6,7.— 

Observe :—1. Stanza—2 (a+b)+3 
3. Elision in 11. 2, 3, 5-8. 

(g) Stanza with fourteen lines :— 

TIDa Oinne sOis a CAnA-$uib 

a. -< t14 puinneArh mOAn A5 spneA^At) pume, 

l^’S nA cnuic An cO *00 CneAscAin tTlis, 

b. CioA bAoC 'Oom a n&o, 

{ *S bA gile^-A b-OAtJAn sneAOcAtfiAit 
114 *n tite CAOTti, *s n43<in eAtA^-^a snut, 

*S bA sniti$ce cAot a mAtA suit>ce3 
b. An nOAtc-AeAnc gAn 04im ; 

A rriAmA cnuinne3^a SeAngA-Onuit n4n lOAnAA te 
pn4isc, 

A teAbAn-Onob *00 beAncAA loin^eAS, OAntAit is 

but, 

t)A TtiiontA mAonAA mAiseAtbAit 
A b-io$An *s A scOitfi *s a peAnsA-Onut, 

Do $niosAi$ mO Oum tAbAntA 

Ins nA bnOitnib seo im* Ae4$AiA. 


The metre is :—(a) 

(b) w 

(c) ^ 

(d) 


1 w 0 { A W w 

6 ^ 4. 

Awws^ |Awww| 0 wwj 4 
,, i'^jew|Awv.#, 

Observe :—1. The stanza=3a-f-b+3a+b+2c+3d+b, 
2, Elision in 11, 6, 6, 7, 9, Especially the end-elision in 
1. 7. 3. IDAiseAitiAit, sneAOcAifiAit, tAbAntA (=:lavarha) 

are trisyllabic, 4. (c) might be scanned :— 
>^|Aw|w|Aw|wj0w^|4l, 

6. c. ends with b.—0 w w | 4 
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WORD FORMATION. 

A.—^Verbal Nouns. 

326. -1° In many compounds the root (especially 
when it ended in a guttural) is inflected as a neuter 
0 - stem :— 

AtARRAC (AitexiRRAC), change (< 0 .I. ad-eir-rig, re¬ 
forms). Cf, AitRtge, AitROACAs, repentance ; cuiORCAe 
(cuitfiReAC), binding, etc, (<0.I. con-rig, binds). New 
vb.”—cuiORi^itn ; cOrfi-oAC, covering, etc.< 0 . 1 . con* 
utaing. New vb, —cOrfi'ouijim ; poUvO, hiding<po- 

; co&aC, levying, etc. (< 0 .I. do-boing) ; cOr- 
tTiAC, increase, etc. (< 0 .I. do*formaig) ; pumeAC, 
detaining, waiting, watching (<foTig). 

The above give rise to the vb. n. ending -aO :— 
CeATitiAC, buying, vb.—ceAnnui^im ; cuARnAC, seeking, 
vb.—cuARnwigim ; chuasaC, gathering, vb.—cnuAsui^im. 

■putAti^, suffering (<0.I. fo^loing) ; cApAnn (cAtAnc), 
driving, barking at, etc. (< 0 .I. do’seinn, drives). 
Vb.—cApriAitn ; a-OaU, adultery, etc. (<0.I. ad*ella, 
visits) ; ca-OaU, touching, etc. (<0.I. do-aidlea, 
approaches, assails) ; ■oiAit, declension (now •oio- 

CtAonA*C>). 

327. —2° Some are neuter io- stems :— 

AiCne, acquaintance (< 0 .I, ad'gnin, recognises); 
eAgTiA, wisdom (<0.1. asa*gnin) ; pot»A (po$a), attack 
(< 0 .I. fo'ben) ; paeAgRA, answer (< 0 .I. fris-gair) ; 
AgRA, CAgRA, pOgRA, from the same vb. root ; tui$e, 
lying. C5f. polAC, above ; suitte, sitting (<*sodiom— 
rt. sed, sod). 
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328. —3° Some are ia- stems (F.) :— 

CtAi-Oe, fence (act of digging) ; gui-Oe, prayer, etc. ; 
tCe, to eat ; sti$e, way, road, etc. 

329. —4® Different stems (1- or a-), but with -c ending 
in modem Irish. AH Feminine :— 

DeiC, to be ; bneit, to bear, etc. In compounds it 
takes the form -bAinc. E.g.— caO^irc, iot>t>Ainc ; ce^ec, 
coming (going) ; meitc, grinding (O.I. mlith) ; ceiic, 
conceal (O.I. cleifch). (S.—cuimitr, rubbing, coigilc, 
concealing, sparing, 

330. —5® Some were originally neuter o- stems, with 
-to suffix. {Cf. 326, where there was no such suffix) :— 

Diwt, to betray, etc. (O.I. mrath<mairnid, betrays) ; 
uAtt grace, etc. (no longer verbal) ; •oe4nrh-A*o, mistake 
(*oe4Kin4*o, with unaspirated m, because of potwiAX), envy), 

331. —6° Masculine u- stems, some with suffix -tu- 
others with -mu-. 

(a) With -tu :—ttloUAt), praise ; si'neAt), stretch. (So 
all verbals in -At)); pros (<*vid-tu-s); me4s, esteem, 
etc, (O.I. midiur, I judge) ; coime4’o, keep, etc. 
(O.I. com6t. U, cotriie4*o). In piosRui$ini, I enquire 
(<pios) the n is due to •pi4ptuii$im. 

(b) With -mu :—deed ; *064114111, to do ; 
pO$ti4i1i, service ; con5n4rh, help ; sm'oili, spin, etc, 
ce4itn4irh from same root ; cosn 4 rfi, defend (now also 
cos4inc) ; cuitte4iii, earn (<O.I, do*sli) ; iomTi4tti, 
voyage (O.I. imTd, voyages), 

332. —7° Feminine n- stems, with -tiu in old N. sg.— 

DiT)e4n, protection (O.I. do*eim, protects) ; poi$ne, 
poii!)ne, patience (O.I. foditiu, from fo*daim, suffers) ; 
peiscinc (p4icsm), tosee,—^v.n. of O.I. ad*ci was aicsiu< 
ad-ces-ti6 ; p4ois*oin, confession (O.I. foisitiu, modelled 
on O.I. aititiu, v.n. of ad'daim, admits). 

333. —8® Feminine a- stems (with suffix -ma-) :— 

A54tt4tfi, dialogue, etc. (G. now 454111114). New vb. 
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AjAltAim ; cftei*oexirft, faith (now M.) ; cry, etc. 

Cf. 0,1. erigem, complaint; mAoi*OexMti, boasting (now 
M.). 

334. — 9® Neuter n- stems (with suffix -mn- or -smn-):— 

t)eitn, a blow, v.n. of O.I, benaid. New vb. oeimim ; 

cCim, step, v.n. of O.I. cingid. New vb.—c^imrn$im ; 
poglutm, learn, v.n. of O.I. fo-gleinn. New vb.—po$- 
tuitriiSim ; endeavour, etc., v.n. of •oninsi’O, 

climbs. Cf. *oneimme, ladder ; s-Amm, calling. But in 
compounds “guA (neut. io- stem), pneAgtiA, etc. ; teim, 
leap,v.n.of 0 . 1 .lingid. Mod. 111151111 ,mAiOnijrout, 
v.n. of O.I. maidid, there is a bursting ; aeim, course, 
etc., v.n. of O.I. r 6 did, journeys ; seinm (G. seAntuA, 
seinme), playing, etc. (Also seintic, seititieArhAitic) ; 
STiAi*C)m, knot. O.I. naidm, v.n, of nasoid, knots ; 
cuicini, fall. O.I. tothaim. 

335. — 10° Feminine i- stems (with suffix -ni-) :— 

Ain, cAin, lomimc, ciomilinc, combine—all=the act of 

driving (Rt, ag, L. ago); buAin, reap,<*bog-ni- v.n. of 
O.I. bongid, breaks, etc. New verbs, buAinim, bAinitn 
(v.n. bAinc). Cf. buAnuit>e, a reaper. 

336. — 11° Miscellaneous :— 

AtcttAtn, fosterage, etc.—v.n. of O.I. alid, nurtures. 
Mod. oitim, v.n.— oiteArhAinc. But there is also a verb 
AtcnAitiAim ; AUACAt, protection <0.1. aingid, protects ; 
AtinACAt, burial—a compound of the previous word ; 
ci'o’OlACA’O, gift, etc.—O.I. tindnacul, v.n. of do’indnaig, 
bestows ; sAb^it (O.I. N. gabal, an a- stem, with a 
doubtful suffix) ; neic, sell, v.n. of O.I, renaid, sells, 
modelled on 10 c (0,1. fee). From neic comes emic, 
compensation, “ eric ” ; teAnAifiAinc, follow (O.I. lena- 
mon) ; pAriAtfiAinc, wait (Mid. I, anad) ; cinneArfiAinc, 
fate, v.n. of cinnim, I fix, appoint, etc, ; ceAxiAt, chant¬ 
ing, v.n. of O.I. canid, sings, with suffix -tlo, can-tlo 
(neuter 0 - stem). There are two well-known compounds: 
clAisceA-OAt— singing in harmony (now M.), and — poin- 
rcAbAt, instruction, etc.—v.n. of O.I. for* cun, I teach ; 
scnlbeAtin, a writing, tdigeAriTi, a leeson, etc,, and 
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Re-Ann, Mass, are modelled on L. gemndial forms, and 
are not strictly vb. nouns. 

337.—12° The v.n. is sometimes from a root other 
than that of the verb :— 

jAt, is used as v.n. of O.I. fichid. It survives in— 
eAjAt, fear (<ek-gal), t>to$At, vengeance (■oto$AlcAs), 
fo$Ait, robbery, poStu'Oe, robber, co$atI,, destruction 
(Earlier togal), pion^At, the murder of a kinsman ; 
seARc, v.n. of caraid loves. ’Oemc (<De+seARc), the 
love of God, alms ; Rio, v.n. of rddid, is now v.n. of 
■oemitn, I say, the old v.n. of which—epert, now AbAiRc— 
means phrase, sentence ; coaCc, v.n, of O.I. tiagu 
(now cSigim) is used as v.n. of cisim, CASAim, while 
■out is used as v.n. of cet$im. 


B.—Other Nouns. 

338. —I.—Combination of adjective and noun :— 

peA$-C<5tihAiRte, good advice ; ioIar, many people, 

things (<il, many and peAR); Aro-rT, high King ; 
piOTin-bARRA, “ fair-head,*' St. Fionbarr ; mOR-Cuis, 
self-esteem ; 5 eARR(A)-Cuio, a considerable number 
(amount). 

339. —II.—Combination of noun and noun :— 

CAtArh-CiJttiscu^AO, earthquake ; muiR-bRAti, sea-raven; 

Rig-teAC, palace ; pioO-CAc, mousetrap, lit. —wood-oat ; 
tnARc-StuAg, cavalcade ; bRiACAR-CAt, word battle ; 
oun-rhARbAO, homicide ; bAti-CARA, woman-friend ; bAinis 
(bAiti+peis), wedding-feast ; AiiAm-CARA, spiritual direc¬ 
tor ; pi'on-goRC, vineyard ; AbAtt-$oRc, orchard. 

340. —III.—Combination of indeclinable particle (other 
than a preposition) with a noun :— 

SoiteAs (<so-fteAs), comfort, etc. ; soiCeAtt, joy, 
opposed to *ooiOeAtt, churlishness ; soCar, profit, opposed 
to ■ooOar, loss ; tni-tfieAs, disrespect ; ini-6AsAtih, dis¬ 
satisfaction ; mi-tfiAise, ugliness; mi-teisc, infamy ; 
■oeo$AiR, diphthong (<de-po$AR). Deis composition form 
of ■DO, two ; aha-U, a great day ; AtiA-CAbAiRC AtnAC, a 
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great display ; essence ; Aon-ltlxic De, the 

only Son of God ; iirOeoiTi (AirfT 6 eoin) in phrase in 
tn-o^tn, in spite of ; Aineotds, ignorance ; Ain’oeise, 
affliction, etc. ; ^intfiiAn, passion ; 6 ^ 50611 * (c^en-cdin), 
injustice ; eAscAitieACc, promptitude (from sciC, weari¬ 
ness) ; AirfiLeAs, difimprovement, etc. ; ^rfnuvs (<Airfi- 
lae-As, lit .—want of faith), doubt neAtfini‘ 6 , nothing ; 
ncAifi-Stiim, carelessness. 

341. —IV.—By means of prepositional prefixes. (Some 
vb. nouns are included) :— 

1° The prep. At), Lat. ad :— 

(a) Before vowels and old ti, it appears as -dt);— 

Atindcdt, burial (<;ad-anacal) ; cdit)&se, ghost, v.n, 
of O.I, do-ad-bat, shows ; adoration. 

(b) The *0 assimilates with c, * 0 , c, 5 , u, m :— 

AicnedU, dwelling, <ad-treabh, with 4 because of i^ic; 
d’oujd’O, kindling (fire), from d’o-’oOJd'O ; dicsin (peis- 
cinc), from *ad-cee-tio; dmus, aim, etc., from ad-mess. 

(c) Before t, n, n, it becomes A :— 

Alt, pleasure, from ad-li ; dnditi, counting, from 
d’o-Riorn ; -Ainsit), Accusative case^ from ad-ness— 
(O.I. dinsem). 

(d) With the preposition ot> following, it combined 
to form generally et), it>, and in modern I. I'ot), it> :— 

fot)bdmc, it)t)mc, sacrifice, from O.I, ad-od-beir, 
ad-opair. 

342. —2° The prep. An :— 

When stressed it appears in modem Irish as :— 

(a) Om.—omt)edRCds, conspiouousness (from *oednc). 

(b) Ur, or UR.—uRnui$Ce, prayer, prayers. O.I. er- 
ini-gude, imigde ; uRtdbRd, speech, rhetoric. Synco¬ 
pated in ditRi$e, repentance (O.I. ad-eir-rige), 

343. 3°^ The prep, aic (aiug). It has three forces in 
modern Irish :—TeiterativBt ifitensive and negative :— 

Aitne, acquaintance ; ditedsc, answer (Same rt. as 
in CO sc, check) ; dt-tA, another day ; diCbtidin, New 
Year ; dtCumge, request j cdCdom, reproach. 
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344. ~4® The prep. c 6 ai> :— 

Found only in ceA‘opAi’0, sense. Thumeysen equipa- 
rates it with Gk. Kara. We have the same formation 
in W, canfod, to perceive. 

345. —6® The prep, com (L. cum, con-) :— 

(a) Before vowels, and t, n, —cdtfi :— 

COtfiAinle, advice ; coim*oeAec, accompanying ; c(3tf\- 

LuA’OAn, company ; cOrhuAsc, conjunction ; cdrfMUXif 
conversation. 

(b) Before i, e, u, sometimes cutfi (cuitfi) :— 

CuiTfine-AC (cuiOaeAC), binding ; cOrhsAnAt), repose, etc. 

{c6tii-tt*0-ess-anadh 1). 

(c) Before ■o, con ; before 5, con- combining with 5 
to form ng (single consonant) :— 

Coin*oeAt5, comparison ; congn-Affi, help (n5n=nn) ; 
congOiit, to keep. 

(d) It eclipses c, c, giving co’o-, C05- :— 

Co'DtA‘0, sleep (<con-tulud) ; cogAt), war (<con-CAt); 

C05A11, whisper (<con-con). 

(e) Before s it becomes co- (with original doubling 
of s) :—CosrfiAit, like (<sAtfiAil), cosAtfitACc, likeness ; 
cosuAtti, protection (<co-sn fotfi). 

(f) Before old v the m disappears in CuAit) (oom-ved); 
so in cunrhne (corn-men). But cumAsc, mixture, and 
cuitnitc, rubbing, have unaspirated m. In other oases 
m—V (f) give t» :—cufttis, conscience, <pios ; cunAiO, 
cuit>e, fitting (com+fid). Noim cuiOeAS ; coiOneAS, 
relation {com+fine+as). 

(g) In borrowed words :— 

1® Coti (com) renders the L. con- :— 

ComntioCc, conflict (with eclipsis of p-) ; comcmn, 
contention ; coins 1 as, conscience. 

2® Com- before p :— 

Comp6n*o, comfort ; compAiUit), comparison ; com- 
P^uaC, companion. But see other exx. imder (h). 

(h) In later compounds the antevocalic form cOrfi- is 
used before all consonants, and aspirates (in imitation 
of neAiti- before) :— 

COrhtionOl, gathering ; c<5rfi0i?ia$A‘0, contrition ; cCrfi- 
gluAiseAOc, Bimultaneous movement ; cOmpditici'Oe, part- 
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ner ; cOrfiCeAtis-dl, union ; cOtfit>AtcA, member of a 
society ; cOrhtfiAoi*Oe^ifi, congratulation. 

346, —6° The prep. t)f, *oe :— 

(a) Before vowels, and most consonants, ■ot :— 
‘OiAtt, declension ; ■oiogOAit, injury ; ’ofCaeAU, hermi¬ 
tage ; *oitfie-As, disrespect ; t)i'o(iuirfine, forgetfulness ; 
■oiGpeins, vengeance. 

(b) Before no, and broad e, »,—t)e :— 

’OeAnrfiA‘ 0 , mistake, etc. ; ■oe-dCon, difference ; t) 4 dndifi, 

to do (with compensatory lengthening) ; -oedOdit), strife 
(de+buith). 

347. — 7° The prep, as (L. ex.) :— 

(a) Before vowels, and c, c, s,—eds, eis :— 
6 dson 0 in, dishonour ; eisiompt^in, example ; eis- 

cedCc, exception to a rule ; edscdnd, enemy ; nedscdO- 
v.n. of O.I. do*esta, is wanting, etc, ; edsUlince, 
illness (eds-sUlirice), 

(b) Sometimes dis :— 

Aiseinge, resurrection. Perhaps due to dis in Cdn 
n-dis, back. Cf.—disedg (<ioc), restitution : vomiting; 
disneis, predication. 

(o) Before t, tn, ti, n, it becomes 0 :— 

^dtOO, escape, etc. (ess-lud) ; enmce, weakness. 
Now inmce, owing to inert, inertia ; emic, compensation 
(ess-reic). 

(d) Before b, * 0 , 5 , it appears as ek- with assimilation 
of k, giving unaspirated b, •©, 5 :— 

Abdmc, phrase= 0 . 1 , epert<*ek-bert ; edgdt, fear, 
<*ek-gal. 

348. — 8 ° The prep. 5Ati, O.I. cen ; — 

Only in cednticdii, the district on this side, as opposed 
to dUcdti (obs.) the district on the other side. The 
radical meaning of O.I. cen was on this side of,” hence 

“ without,” Cf.—L. cis, citra ; Gk. €-K€t, there ; 

pnd I. bith c 6 , this world here. 

349, —9° The prep. it>m, edndii, L. inter :— 
ed*odii$ui‘Oteoitt, intercessor ; ’Odivodoiti, Thursday— 

(D926) Q 
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“ the day between two fasts,*’ 1*0111 causes aspiration 
(imitating ah). If D-diroAoin is from “ X>S Aoin*,” 
the non-aspiration of the second *0 may be due to C6 a*o- 
^oin (which it follows), or to assimilation to the initial * 0 . 

350. —10° The prep, po (Modem po, p6, pA, pAoi) :— 

(a) Before consonants, po, p6 (with compensatory 
lengthening) :— 

poigDe, poi*6ne, patience ; p6$nAtfi, service. 

(b) Before o, a,— p6, puA, pi :— 

pogitA, announcement (fo-od-gaire) ; pCb-dinc, attack 
(fo-od-bert) ; pu^snA*6, tumult (fo-od-ess-anad ?) ; pig- 
iit, leaving (fo-ad-gabhdil). 

(c) Before syncopated 4 in second syllable—p4 :— 

to get (fo-gabhdil ; p4$itc4S, means, property). 

351. —11° The prep, pon, Gk. wrcp, L, super :— 

poam-AT), envy (for-ment-) ; poaiit, excess. With 

metathesis, pulim, unnecessary ; pon^nuigteoitt, a 
builder (CMD, 338). Often with 0, and aspirating :— 
pCmCe-Ann, the very end ; pOatAtfiAs (poatirfiAs), usurpa¬ 
tion, etc. ; pOiRTieARc, tyranny. 

352. — 12° The prep. pni(t). Root vrt. of L, vorsus ;— 

(a) Before vowels, pnit :— ° 

paitins,, return track ; pRiotilArh, service ; arIs, 
again< a frith-6issi, Accus. of Space, 

(b) Before consonants, the orig. th of frith assimilates: 

pReAgttA, an answer (<frith-gaire). 

(c) Later compounds show pnit before consonants 
(afepirating like Ait-) :— 

p-Riott>uAtA*6, repercussion ; pniotriAtti, care, diligence 
=earlier frithgnam (<gDiomh). Th became h, un¬ 
voicing gh. The long 1 may be due to cniottiAtTiAil, 
which has the same meaning as the adj. pafoCnAifiAit. 

353. — 13° The prep, iah, after :— 

piApRiii*6e, enquiry (v.n. of 0,1. 'iarfoig, with prothetio 
p, metathesis of n and p, and (in finite verb forms) 
assimilation to verbs in ; lARtAR, West (aspiration 
ip imitation of omteAii). So lAn-ttlitie^ lAR-rhutfiA j 
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MfltdTin, pantry ; MngciSt, backward place ; 
adverb, etc, 

354. —14° The prep, imbi, im (modem utn) :— 

(a) Before vowels and n—im, lom :— 

Ime-dstd, great fear ; lomAm, hurling ; imneirhne, 
obesity ; rfmCe^U (with co-)» round, about. 

(b) Before s—imp :— 

lompo-b, to turn (<imbi-Soud) ; ?mpit)e, supplication 
(<imbi-fiui‘Oe). But later :—imSe^nc, warm affection, 
imSnfotfi, fatigue, etc. 

(c) Before other consonants, im- (aspirating) :— 
ImCe-dCc, going away ; imtieAnsAt), reviling, etc. ; 

tti-tmiscein, afar. (A contamination of im66m and 
iScein). 

355. — 16° The prep, in :— 

In composition it has three forms, in-, en- and ini- 
(Gk, ivl)i and a fourth form ind- is probably identical 
with the L. prep, endo, indu in induere, to put on, 
Induperator, archaic form of Imperator. 

(a) en—which becomes 6 before c, c :— 

6 isce-4Cc, listening. O.I. 6tsecht ; eAgeOm, wrong. 

In ce-AgAss, teaching, and CAgAR, arrangement, the short 
e is irregular. 

(b) in*o- (now lotiti) :— 

CionnscA’OAt, a beginning, v.n. of O.I. do*in'Scanna ; 
ciotinscAi, design, etc. (I^on. tiuscal in W. Munster) ; 
tiomicOt), turning (<to-indi-soud) lontiAnbA, exile (O.I. 
indarbae) ; iontiRA*0, attack (K.), O.I. indred. 

(c) Before vowels, and many consonants, in :— 
InfrKiCii’O, scanning ; Init), Shrovetide. L. initium, 

beginning (of Lent) ; inbe^R, estuaiy ; cinpeAt), aspira¬ 
tion, O.I. tinfed<to-in-fed (sved). 

(d) ini- :— 

■Qnntiigte (See 342) ; in$eAn, daughter. Ogham inigena, 
Cff. L. indigena, native. 

356. —16° The prep, d (ua, oti, uAt>) :— 

(a) Syncopated :— 

lot)bAmc, sacrifice ; ■ofomus, pride (<di-ud-me8s) ; 
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cfltfi’o-AC, protection, etc. (<com-ud-ding—conutaing), 

(b) After po, no, co, we get p 6 , nO, c<5 :— 

announcement ; coj-dil, raising. In cobAn, 
well, and cosaO, beginning, the short o is irregular, 

(c) Before t,—6 :— 

CionOt, a gathering. 

357. —17° The prep, ne, before :— 

The composition form in modem I, is neArfi. 

Ufi-Attifroc-At, preposition ; « 6 AThnA* 6 , foreword ; 
te^Cc^itie, antec^ent (of relative). 

358. —18° The prep, no, L. pro :— 

TIo$a, choice (subjective), co$a (objective) ; nos, 
promontory (<prostha ?) ; •oe-AntfiAD, mistake, etc, 

359. —19° The prep. seAC :— 

Se-ACA’OA’O no-otAs, Xmas box (<2 sg, prep, pron, 
se-AC-AT), past you). 

360. —20° The prep, cau :— 

UoinmeAsc, confusion, etc. ; cAinmCeACc, transgres; 
sion, 

361. —21° The prep, co (pretonio, * 00 ) :— 

(a) Before consonants—mostly co (cu), cO (with 
compensatory lengthening) :— 

Cutcim, falling, 0 , 1 . tothaim ; cOtfiAs, riddle, etc. 
(<to-fo-mess) ; ci- in ci^eACc (modelled on cisim ?). 
O.I, tuidecht, with *0 for th. 

(b) Ca, ca :— 

CAbAmc,<to-bert, because of the Perf,*tarat (<do* 
rat) ; WntA, happened,< 0 . 1 . tarla (<doTala.) 

(c) Ce- in ceitgim, I throw away, v.n. ceitgeAn. Prom 
to-en-] 6 ig<teillg, teilg (Thurn.y 481), 

(d) Ci- in Conn. Put. ciubnA’o, on the model of the old 
reduplicated Put. with i in reduplicating syllable. 

(e) Before vowels, c- (cO, cua, before ot)-, cOgAit) ;— 

C^iti, drove, etc. (<to-ag-ni-s) ; cuisgitic, cimCeAU 

(i because of position before -mbC). 
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(f) C(5- before i:or, 0*6 :— 

CORtn^C, increase, v.n. of O.I. do*for-maig ; cOgAit, 
raising, <to-od-gabail, 

362. —22° The prep. cr 6 :— 

CRiAtt, journey. Cf. a-OaU, CA*OAtL, niAlt, from the 
same root. 

V.—By means of Suffixes. 

363. — A. —^From adjectives :— 

1 ° The suffix “0 (=old -ia) :— 

p^tlCe, welcome, from it 1 * 6 , joyous ; puAiRe, cold¬ 
ness. With many adjectives, however, this suffix is not 
used. E.g.—mOR, OeAg, otc, those in -ArfiAit, or those 
ending in a vowel. 

2 ° -0 (< - 10 , orig. neut. stems) :— 

Deise, prettiness, etc. ; niAise, beauty. Now F. like 
those in 1 °. 

3° -1S0, -so (an extension of 2°) :— 

SAOiRse, freedom ; *OAoiRse, bondage. Now F. like 
1 ° and 2 °. 

4° -tut. O.I. Nom. in -u (Now in -a, or -e) :— 

“beAtA, life, O.I. bethu ; st^ince, health, O.I. sl4ntu. 

6 ° -AS. Old -us < essus, estus ; and as from -assus:— 

lontiRACAs, uprightness ; bintieAs, melody. O.I. bin- 
dius. 

6 ° -s, from monosyllabic adjectives :— 

t)Aois, folly (bAoC) ; 5 A 01 S, wisdom (gAot, wise) ; 

gn^s, fashion (gu-^t) ; scios (scis), fatigue (scit). 

7° -ACC (Collective and abstract) :— 

CosArhtACc, likeness, etc. ; ctisceA 6 c, cleverness ; 
m 6 R* 0 ACc, majesty ; Nouns in -aCc from adjectives in 
-tfiAR seem to come through the abstract in -e :—tioutfiAR, 
numerous, gives tioutfiAiRe, iionttiAmeACc ; neARCtfiAR, 
strong, gives neARCtfiAiRe, tieARctfiAiReAOc. 

8 ° -A (Now mostly -e. O.I. bochta, poverty, now 
boiCce). But—uRtAbRA, speech ; ceAnnsA, gentleness 
(Now usually an adj. The old adj. was ceannais. K. 
has ceATitiAis). 
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9® “CAS, -■DAs=Mid. I. tu+as. The former is used 
after consonants, the latter after vowels :— 

Dne-AncAs, putridity, Mid. I. br^ntu ; *oon(iAxiAS, 
darkness, Mid. I. dorchatu. 

10° -An, -ACAU :— 

lotAn, many, from il- ; the few in -aCau may have 
originated in saLaCar, dirt, from saIaC, dirty (lit. sala¬ 
cious) ; tAjACAR, weakness ; niAltAOAR, weakness (mostly 
of sight). 

11° -c, from adjs. in -aO : — 

'peA'OtriATinAOc, stewardship ; cARtAmiACc, charity, 

12° -A* 

tlACAt), singleness, etc., either from the rt. seen in 
Gk, avTos self, same, or from pau- as in L. paucus, few. 
13° ii5e (preceded by a dim. suflix -qo-) :— 
SeATiOAi'Oe, story-teller. Cf. L. senex, I. seAtiCAs, 
history, etc. The L. re-ci-pro-cu-s, going backwards 
and forwards, contains the s uffix -qo- twice. 

14° -seAc, a P. termination, Cf. L. -issa :— 
^aiUsoaC, foreign women, ear-wig ; cOiRseAO, female 
blackbird (ciar, black) ; o^tnseAO, white cow ; minn- 
scaO, young she-goat (mioun-An, meAun-^n, kid); giRRseAO, 
girl (geARR). boinsseAC, exile, etc., does not contain 
this suffix, but -aC from toingeAs exile, etc, 

15° is-ceno-. A double comparative suffix found in:— 
SmnseAR, elder, ancestor <sen-is-teros ; sOtseAR, 
junior (O.I. ossar) modelled on the preceding. The 
suffix -IS- is the weakest form of the compar. suffix found 
in L. ios, ies, is, (L. major<mag-ios ; majestas < 
mag-ies-tas ; mag-is). 

16° -AC 

P^saC, desert, from p^s, waste, L. vastus, 

17° -me. Cf. L. -inia :— 
piRinne, truth. 

18° 65 :— 

gnACOs, wild beast’s lair ; ciarCs, black chafer (ciar, 
black). 

19° -Ail (dim.) :— 

DeAs^u, little, few ; mdRAn, much, many ; CiARiln 
(man’s name). 
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364.—B.—From nouns :— 

1° -ACC :— 

CeACc/iiuexiec, message ; t^iti‘6e-dCc, poetry ; baeiteAtfi- 
Ti-dCc, judgeship. From nouns like this last one—AtfitiACc, 
spread. E .g.—Bibdamnacht, from bibdu (a dental stem). 
Hence biCe-AtfitiAC, thief, villain. 

2° -ACCAtn (in vb. nouns, -ACcAinc, -CxMtic) :— 

Curoe^iCc-AiTi, company j AiRe-dCcAinc, hearing ; aiC- 
beo'bCxMnc, reviving. In vb. nouns -aOcaitic seems to 
come from beAnn-ACc^Mti, m-Att-AdcAin (D. sg.), with -c 
added, as in pAiiAttiAinc, te-dnAtfiAinc. 

3° -AS 

LATi4jrhnAS, carnal intercourse ; A'b^tcnAs, adultery. 
This contains also the compar. -ter (syncopated, -tr), 
with reminiscence, no doubt, of L. adulter, adulterium. 
The other form, A’OAtcnAn^xs, from A-OAtcnAutiAC, which, 
perhaps, owes its -.dtuiAC, to eACcKAnriAC, foreigner. 

4® -isse, Mod. -ise :— 

piA*0nAise, witness, O.I. hadu, a witness, G. fiadan. 
There is no need to call in the Mid, Eng. witnesse to 
explain our form. 

6® -IIAT3, -itAi*0, collective. 

tuAitne-At) (tu-AitaeAC) ashes. Of. L. lavo, I wash. 
Ashes are Nature’s soap ; oi$ne(A’0), ice, O.I. aig-red ; 
SntorfittA'O, deeds. From this gniorhAttCA, used as PI. of 
gniofh. Cf. connAKtA, PI. of contiTiA’O ; tAoORAO, fighting 
men. L. laicus, layman (Clerics were exempt from 
military service) ; mACRAt), youths ; satura-O, Summer 
(Gk. i 7 itxcpa, day) ; getrfiReA’O, Winter (L. hiems). 

6° -lAtC) collective (Really the n. plAit, Kingdom):— 

^AntAit, birds (fche bird Kingdom). 

7® -ctiACC, collective :— 

IDaucraCc, women-folk. 

8° -Aittc, collective :— 

CoTiAiRc, hounds. Possibly the noun sraiC, series 
(Cf, L, sero). For the change in form in compounds, 
of. bReit, CAbAiRc, etc. 

9° -tAC, collective. (The n. slo$, stuAg, host) :— 

CeA^lAC, household ; muctAC, piggery, drove of pigs. 

10® -it»e (earlier - 1 * 0 , -ith), denoting the agenfc ;— 

Sc^AlAitie, story-teller ; Ainmni*0e, the Nominative. 
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11° -Ath, -eAth, denoting the agent :— 
t)neite^rh, judge ; peieeArh, debtor, from debts; 

tuxMti, pilot, <c*pleu- ; ’Ouite^rh, Creator, from "ouit, 
creatiure, element. peAtts^rfi, philosopher, is assimilated 
to this class. Earlier felsub, from L, (Gk.) philosophus. 
12° -Aine (L. -arius), denoting the agent :— 
Ce-dOcAiRe, messenger ; b-AsAtRe, executioner ; neAO- 
c-AiRe, law-giver ; ^tdine, brood-mare. 

13° -6m, agent, instrument :— 

DOmseom, door-keeper ; cointiteoitt, candlestick, 

14° -iim, -ciim, agent :— 

DoCcOitt, doctor ; cneAcOm, creature, is, like Eng, 
creature, derived from L. creatura. 

16° -com, -com, -ACdrn, also denote the agent :— 
CeotcOin, musician ; speAtA*oOiR, mower ; bneASAcOiR, 
wheedler ; seAtiAcOm, senator ; pungA'ooiR, Purgatory, 
From these last two the su ffiy -ACOia spread, 

16° -An, diminutive ;— 

'LiotfiAti, elm. O.I. lem, L. ulmus ; cnocAn, hillock ; 
concAn, pot, from cnocAn, from E, crock. 

17° -5An, -A5An, diminutive :— 

Iosa^Ati, little Jesus ; /AoCAgATi, Egan, <Ao't!>, We 
may have here a blending of the Britannic -og (= 1 , aC) 
with -An. Or 5 may be due to beA^An, etc. We find 
also :— 

-AcAn meARAcAn, thimble ; -aCAr— scAgACAn, strainer; 
-nACAn SAtnuACAn, salmon-trout, from SArh, summer ; 
-A*oAn—bReA^ACAn, toy, bionAnACAn, pin-cushion ; -raCAu 
bo^RACAn, blubberer, 

18° -nAiT) (-uAic), diminutive :— 
ptAtnAiT), Little Flower ; 'OReAnncAic, flea, ^dearg- 
naid ; St. Gobnait ; *oiAttAic, saddle, may also 

have this suffix ; cnuAgnAic (ELP. 75), poor wretch, 

19° -fn, diminutive :— 

piRi'n, little man ; nomin, little Nora, 

20 ° - 65 , -C 65 (diminutive originally) :— 

SiOeOg, fairy ; mtolcOs, giia»t ; cuAsnOg (cOnsOg) nest 
of honey-bees—from cuas, recess, hollow. 

21 ° -ne, -me, diminutive, collective, singulative :— 
■poitcne, single hair—^from pole (collective) ; guAinne, 
a grain ; AinbCine, stormy weather—from AnpAC, storm. 
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22° -lo (I. -At) 

Uu-AtAt, withershins. Cf. tiiAi*6, North (the left) ; 
•oeiseAt, the turn to the right ; ceirheAt, darkness ; 
TieAt, cloud—from neb-lo. L. nebula. 

23° -AtiAS : — 

rKeit)eAnAS, abstinence. (Three days, three days* 
fast and abstinence—from cneit>e, three things, under 
the infihience of L. triduanus. Cf. AtJAlCRAMAS. 3°.) 

24° -ceAttc, with local meaning :— 

CuAisceARc, the North (the -s- is due to “oetsceAnc, 
the South). 

25° -lAtiti, where things or persons are kept :— 

t)eAetAnti, apiary ; teAOARtAnn, library ; oCARtARti, 
infirmary ; AtfiARclAnti, theatre ; AmmteAtin, armoury ; 
OiA’OtAnn (Oriel) j kitchen, AnntAnn, sauce, contains the 
root of W. llyn, drink. Cf. I. titin. 

26° -CAS, -CAS : — 

AiteAticAs, knowledge ; piA*OAncAS, wildness ; u$*OAtt- 
CAs (u$t)ARAs) authority. Mid. I. augtortas, 

27° -AC 

CoinnteAO (conntAC), stubble—from Mid. I. condall, 
stalk, stubble. 

28° -AnnAC (In some instances, from -ar and -haC, the 
suffix -aC with accretion of n from n- stems) :— 

CojARnAC, whispering ; ctASARtiAC, heavy rain. In 
these two the suffix is really -tiaC. From them may have 
spread -arraC ; cnAgARriAC, crackling ; tiACARtiAC, sigh¬ 
ing ; twiOeARtiAC, weeds ; siosarraC, whispering (siosa, 
a hiss) ; ^rusarraC, soft lowing of a cow, 

29° -AdcAd, collective or iterative :— 

CasaCcaC, coughing—^from rt. cas, W. pas, hooping 
cough ; srOsaCcaC, soft lowing, 

30° -HAC, -lAC —of the noises made by animals :— 

AitiascraC, barking—from airascar (suffix really -aC); 
SeitRReAC (also seiRineAC), lowing ; SR^gAtlAC, clucking 
of hens (onomatopoeic) ; siosaraC, siocaraC (sicroaC), 
neighing ; -arcaC, in :—sraoCarcaC, sneezing (sraoC), 

UAlttARtAC (uAllpARCAC), Said of SWine (uAttpAIRC, growl). 
Here the suffix is really -aC. 
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31° - 5 Ait, - 5 At, -wfot ;— 

CAmAscuiot, moral crookedness ; clucking ; 

5 r>us$Ait, lowing; pusm'ol, pouting; peA*otJiot, whistling. 
32° -stne ;— 

piliscme, prophecy—from prophet. O.I. Mith- 

sine. 

365. —C,—From Adverbs, Prepositions, Pronouns. 

1° -CAn :— 

OmteAn, the East. Cf. prep, ^ti, and adv. to^n ; 
lAHtAR, the West. Cf. prep. lAti, and adv. ciak ; u-decAR, 
the top ; loOcdR, the bottom ; ceduncdR, district ; 
TiedCcdR, cedCcdR, one of two or more. 

2° -tAim :— 

IdRtduri, back room, pantry. The word idRtedc, tomb¬ 
stone, occurs in the U. song, ^dmonn t)uit>e. 

366. —D,—From Verbs. 

1° •ii>t the agent, or kindred meaning :— 

Aitisit), Accusative case—from ad-ness-. 

2° -a6c, abstract :— 

UustdCc, proneness to—^from the participle cusCd. 

3° -AS, -CAS :— 

CdOdRCds, gift—^from the participle cdOnCd ; pA$dtcds, 
means—from the participle (pd$-Altd). 

4° -nt- (-AT)) :— 

CdRd, friend—from cdRdn:), loves. Cf. L. participle 
in -nt. 

5° -VOS (Cf. Gk. Perf. Part, Act, in -ws) :— 

Coimdiu, Lord, mod, CoirfrOe, from *com-med-v6s. 
O.I. midiur, I judge. 

6° -s 

t)As, death. Orig. v.n. to root ba-. Cf. Gk. 

Sk. agat, he went. 

7° -Ath, the agent :— 

tudrh, pilot—^from root *pleu, to sail. 

8° -neoin (through v. nouns in -u), -cOtn, -dt>dm :— 
ScRiGneom, writer ; motcOm, adjudicator ; figedoOm, 
weaver. 
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9° -tro- (I. -cAtt) :— 

tot-dR (IoCar), canal, cauldron, etc. L. lavacrum, 
bath ; caraCar (caAtAR), gimlet. Gk. repe-rpo-v. 

10° -Aine ;— 

CtATiAiRe, thief, rogue, a fish after shedding its spawn. 
Cf. ctAi‘Oi$itn, I dig. For the deterioration in meaning, 
cf. E, knave, villain, pagan. 


Formation of Adjectives. 

367.—See 84. Besides the suffixes enumerated there, 
note the following :— 

1° From Numerals :— 

(a) -to, -eto (I. oatd) :— 

COigeAt), seiseAt>, 6th, 6th. 

(b) The double suffix -mmo+-eto (I. -tiiAd) :— 

CRi'rtiA*0, ceAtRATtiA-o, 3rd, 4th, eto. In the I.G. period 
sometimes -mo was used, sometimes to. E.g.— L, 

decimus, 10th <*dekm-mo-s. Gk. SeKaros <*dekm-to- 3 . 
The two are combined in the I. suffix -niAt>. 

2° From Nouns :— 

-inoAd, -AnAC :— 

CoitCeATiAC, willing (coil) ; ■oHsceAtiAC, legal (“oUSe), 
These suffixes originated from words like AinmneAC, 
AlbAtiAC (from nn-, n- stems) with the suffix -aC ; ruAR- 
CatiaC, lasting—from mARCAin, G. ttiarCaiia, 

3° From Prepositions :— 

-lo :— 

UasaI, noble (6s, above) ; iseAi, lowly (los, is, below). 


Formation of Verbs. 

368.-1° Many verbs are derived from nouns and 
adjectives, by adding the termination -ij, uij :— 

SAoCRui$im, I work ; teAsui$im, I improve, eto. 
When the noun was an n- stem, this n appears before 
the suffix ;— 
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AintTiTii$im, I name ; c6itntii$itn, I step, advance. 
This class affects other verbs, n ** appearing by 
analogy ;— 

CntoC-n-ui$im, I finish—^from caioC (a- stem) ; cauit-n- 
i$im, I create, form—from caut (u- stem) ; cntoC-n-ui$ini, 
I tremble—^from cniC, G. cne^tA, shaking, ague. 

Further normal examples :— 

SUnuigim, I make well ; poiUsi$im, I publish (pollus, 
clear) ; ^nouigim, I raise ; isLi$ini, I lower, 

2° Many verbs are compounded with prepositions. 
These have been dealt with already. 


Cnio6. 
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